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Safety Backed by a 


Reputation. 





IN 41 years, thousands of investors have 
bought hundreds of millions of dollars of 
Straus Bonds. In no case has any bond- 
holder ever lost one dollar of principal or 
interest or been delayed one day in the pay- 
ment of either. 


Today, with trust in this record, our greatest 
asset, thousands of bond buyersare investing 
their surplus funds through us. 


We underwrite and offer for sale the highest 
class first mortgage bonds secured by prop- 
erties in leading American cities. The yield 
is the highest consistent with safety,6to6/2%. 


We would be pleased to send you a book- 
let describing these sound bonds in $1,000, 
$500 and $100 denominations. Write for 


BOOKLET D-917 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES INCORPORATED 


Straus BurLpinc Straus BurLpInG 


$65 FifthAve., at g6thSe, 79 Post Street 647, Cuask Se. at Madison St. 
New York SAN FRANCISCO CxHIcAGco 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
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$99,000,000 


(;overnment of the Argentine Nation 
Six Months 6% Treasury Gold Notes 


Dated September 1, 1923 Due March 1, 1924 


Principal and interest payable in the City of New York in United States gold coin without de- 
duction for any Argentine taxes or impositions present or future. 
Notes in denomination of $1,000. 





For further information regarding this issue of Notes reference is made to a letter received 
by the undersigned from Felipe A. Espil, Esq., Chargé d’Affaires of the Government of the Ar- 
gentine Nation at Washington, copies of which may be obtained from the undersigned and which 
he has summarized as follows: 


GENERAL: “The Argentine Republic has an area of approximately 1,100,000 square miles or 
over one-third of the area of the United States, and leads all South American countries in 
volume of foreign trade. There are today 22,355 miles of railroad. The Government itself 
has considerable mileage under construction,” 


PURPOSE: “The proceeds of this issue will be applied to the payment of the $55,000,000 Gov- 
ernment of the Argentine Nation Two-Year 7% Treasury Gold Notes which mature on 
October 1, 1923, and for other purposes.” 


GOLD RESERVE: “The total note circulation amounts to Pesos 1,362,564,000 paper, which is 
covered by a gold reserve of over 80%, one of the highest in the world.” 


FINANCES: “The national debt as of July 31, 1923, at gold parities of exchange, amounts to 
Pesos 908,000,000 gold, being equivalent to $98 U. S. per capita as against over $200 per 
capita for the United States. In addition the Nation guarantees the bonds of the National 
Mortgage Bank which is self-supporting and has a large reserve of its own.” 





THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER THE ABOVE NOTES, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, AT 
991%, AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY TO YIELD OVER 7%, 





Government of the Argentine Nation Two-Year 7% Treasury Gold Notes due Octo- 
ber 1, 1923, will be accepted in payment for these Notes on a 4%, interest basis, provided 
that notice of the amount of maturing notes to be tendered in payment is given not less 
than five days prior to the date fixed for delivery of and payment for the new Notes. 


The above notes are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and 
subject to the completion of their purchase and approval of counsel. Temporary certificates or 
interim receipts exchangeable for definitive notes when prepared may be delivered against pay- 
mnt in New York funds. 





Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Blair & Co., Inc. 


New York, September 6, 1923. 
All of the above Notes having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 
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OW TO ATTAIN 


permanent finan- 
cial Independence is 
told in a booklet is- 
sued by the United 


States 
entitled “How 


Government 


Other 


People Get Ahead.” 
It shows the pitfalls 
to be avoided and ac- 
tually points out how 


to make sound 


vestments that 


in- 
result 


in a substantial and 
independent income. 


Write for Booklet XM20 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
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vestors it numbers. Saving and 
investing mean far more than 
nere accumulation of funds and se- 

«sities. They mean the development 
{ will power, of judgment, of con- 
ervatism, of prudence and self re- 
gect. Over-eating and worry are our 
weat, national vices. Both tend to 
yor health, which leads to early dis- 
integration. Save more and eat less. 
The average individual consumes three 
times the daily number of calories 
neded to fully maintain his physical 
organism. For every one in the world 
vho dies of starvation a hundred thou- 
and dig their graves with their teeth. 

Have you ever seen a person suffer- 
ing from a severe, nervous breakdown? 
There is no more pitiable sight. His 
nervous system may be compared to a 
switchboard with all the wires crossed. 
Sleep forsakes him at night and drowsi- 
ness overpowers him at high noon. A 
dight sound will set him shuddering 
and a sudden word causes him to burst 
into tears. Doctors can do little; nature 
herself must work the cure or the an- 
swer is death. 

The man with hunger and want 
waiting around the corner cannot do 
his best work. He must be able to 
sleep well at night and arise in the 
morning, eager for the day’s task. A 
few sound bonds or high- 
grade preferred stocks is 


A NATION is known by the in- 
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HE plight of the chemical fer- 

tilizer companies indicates that 
there must be a revolution in their 
methods of doing business. For years 
it has been the custom to sell to the 
farmer in the Spring, taking his un- 
secured notes, which are based on the 
prospects of a successful crop. The 
local storekeeper, who is sort of a 
financial patriarch, particularly in the 
South, takes a chattel mortgage from 
the farmer for supplies advanced. 
Consequently, when there is a bad 
crop year, the storekeeper is protected 
while the fertilizer company must 
whistle for its money. With two suc- 
cessive bad crop years, such as the 
South has seen, the fertilizer companies 
found themselves loaded to the 
guards with paper, much of which 
was worthless and much more of 
doubtful value. One of the companies 
owes $14,000,000 to its banks and has 
no credit on which it can raise further 
funds to carry it over. 

A chemical fertilizer concern can no 
more afford to gamble in credits than 
any other manufacturing or mercantile 
establishment. 

* x - 
HE senseless gyrations in Davison 
Chemical stock are greatly to be 
deplored. Perhaps it could not have 
been helped but the net result is that 


e E-ditors 


the entire financial community comes 
in for censure. If the 10 point jump 
between sales recently, was the result 
of pool operations, it was, in the slang 
of the Street, “coarse work.” Ama- 
teurish, to say the least. A pool’s ob- 
jective is to accumulate stock or dis- 
tribute it. Marking up an issue 10 
points between sales encourages those 
owning the stock to hold on and 
frightens away prospective buyers. So 
that both accumulation and distribu- 
tion become much more difficult. The 
late James R. Keene made no such 
tactical blunders in his market cam- 
paigns. 
oa x * 


N this issue James B. Morman, econ- 

omist of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board makes the point that the time 
is not yet at hand for the reduction of 
the tax burden. Re-establishing the 
old saw that nothing is surer than death 
and taxes. There are many poli- 
ticians and pseudo-economists who ap- 
parently believe in invisible taxation— 
the kind whereby you make big busi- 
ness pay through the nose to the ap- 
parent advantage of the ultimate con- 
sumer. This theory, however, takes 
into no account the plight of thousands 
of ultimate consumers who may be out 
of jobs because big business does not 
care to expand further, 
only to pay out the bulk 





the best anti-worry tonic 
there is. 
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THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE JAPANESE DISASTER 


The holocaust in Japan left behind it a trail 
of wreckage which it will take years to repair. 
Billions of dollars of material will have to be used 
in this reconstruction. How this will affect Amer- 
ican industry will be discussed in the next issue 


In the September 29 Issue 


THE OIL INDUSTRY AND ITS FUTURE 

No industry has gone through such a remarkable transformation from high-geared prosperity to 
down-at-the-heels poverty in such a short time as the petroleum industry. As a result, practically all 
the securities connected with this industry have suffered exceedingly in the market. 
cumstances, investors holding these securities are viewing the future with some apprehension. 
the exact status of this important industry is and what the exact position of each company of impor- 
tance is will be comprehensively outlined in the next issue by Mr. J. G. Swartz, who is recognized as one 
of the best-posted observers in the entire industry. 


SPECIAL BANKING DEPARTMENT 


_ Our next issue will contain a special, enlarged banking department which will contain many 
articles of interest and practical value. 


Watch for This Issue! 


Don't miss this article! 


from a viewpoint that should hold the attention 
of all business men and investors. 


WHAT HAPPENED 
TRIED TO BEAT WALL STREET 


An exceedingly interesting story, relating the 
inside story of how certain well-known financiers 
tried to beat Wall Street at its own game and 
why they failed. 


of profits in taxes. 


(Please turn to page 960) 
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Stocks 


Trading in Odd Lots presents to the small 
investor diversified investment opportunities. 


We accept orders for 10 shares and upward on 
a conservative marginal basis. 


Send for our booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” 


Please Mention L-411 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


Cotton 


We have complete facilities for the prompt 
and accurate execution of commission orders 
in Cotton. 


Small buyers receive the same courteous and 
painstaking attention as large buyers. 


Traders in Cotton are cordially invited to visit 
our Board Room. 


Copy of our interesting treatise about Cotton 
Trading, furnished on request. 


Ask for pamphlet 
“Cotton Trading” 


Please Mention C-411 
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John Muir&.@ 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members < New York Cotton Exchange ' 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange ! 
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PAYABLE AT ITS 
AGENCY IN THE 
CITY OF 
NEW YORK, N.-Y. 













Invested in this Bond 


$1,000 Yields $70 Yearly 
Plus Share in Profits 


$500 Yields $35 Yearly 
Plus Share in Profits 


$200 Yields $14 Yearly 
Plus Share in Profits 


This 7% Debenture Gold Bond of established Finance Corporation is now paying 
substantial Profit Sharing. Cash profit sharings of 1% were paid in September, 
1922, and June, 1923, in addition to 7% interest. 

—Profitable Finance and Loan Business. 

—Business, Assets and Earnings Growing Steadily. 

—Conducted on Sound Banking Principles. 

—Interest and Profits Paid 5 Times Yearly. 

—tIncome Above the Average—Higher Returns Probable. 
95'4% Interest and Profit Sharing has been paid investors in a similar Hodson En- 
terprise from April, 1913, to August, 1923. 
Use the coupon. It will bring you full details and also our very interesting Booklet 
“Profit Sharing Bonds.” No obligation in inquiring. Our good Record with in- 
vestors for 30 years is your Assurance and our Best Recommendation. 


Clarence Hodson s [o 


ESTABLISHED 1893 =— INC 
PECIALIZE INSOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Please send me Circular M. W. 255 and Booklet “Profit | 
| Sharing Bonds.” 
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H. PARKER WILLIS 


RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 


E. D. KING 


THE OUTLOOK 


Financial Fairy Tales—Bright Prospects For 


.Autumn Trade—New 


Financing Measures— 


Refunding the Debt—The Market Prospect 


AIRY tales of finance have apparently 

become the fashion in Western politics, 
a good many progressive Western politicians 
devoting themselves to the dissemination of 
speeches relating to what they call the “de- 
flation” of the farmer. According to them, 
there was a conspiracy or agreement late in 
1919, and early in 1920, to knock the props 
out from under the farmer, and allow him 
to fall into the pit of failure and disaster, 
through reduction of prices. The Federal 
Reserve System, according to these “pro- 
gressives,” was the agency through which 
this dark scheme was carried out. Thus 
votes are being made and prejudice stirred 
up for the purpose of damaging as much as 
possible all chances of constructive financial 
effort during the coming year. 

How unfortunate it is that our politicians 
will not tell the truth about these essential 
matters! Only a little while ago, it was the 
stock market operators who were speaking 
of the “Federal Reserve panic” of the au- 
tumn of 1919. This was due, according to 
them, to an advance of discount rates. Now 
it is the farmer that makes a like charge. 
As a matter of fact, there was never any 
curtailment of credit on the part of the 
Federal Reserve System, either in 1919 or 
1920. Such curtailment as there was did 
not begin until the opening of 1921, and 
even then it was purely automatic, resulting 
from the falling off of business, which forced 
a falling off in credits. But there was never 
any voluntary or intentional recession or 
contraction of the accommodation extended 
by the reserve banks. Such sufferings as the 
farmer endured were the same as had to be 
met by other parts of the country and by 
other classes. How serious they were may 
be imagined from the sufferings of business 


men reflected in the highest aggregate 
amount, as well as percentage, of failures 
that the country has ever known. Deflation, 
by whomever caused or to whatever due, was 
harder, if anything, on the speculator and 
trader than it was on the producer. 

It was bad enough wherever it was felt, 
and there ought to be no allowing a repetition 
of it. And yet what the politicians seem to 
want is an era of unstrained credit. In this 
they apparently are copied by some short- 
sighted speculators who seem to want to be 
allowed to raise prices indefinitely. Both 
groups of reasoners might be able to make 
good their position in some measure, were 
it not for the unfortunate fact that price 
advances cannot continue indefinitely, but 
there must always come a day of reaction 
and adjustment. When that time does 
come, reckless increases of price are usually 
followed by ruthless reductions in quotation, 
the result being to bring about an equilibrium 
of some kind at more reasonable levels. Ad- 
mission of this state of things ought to bring 
a good deal more sane and calm way of 
looking at conditions, but unfortunately it 
never seems to have that effect. Politicians 
and speculators continue to pander to the de- 
sire of the community for higher levels of 
prices, regardless of the basis for such 
gains, and the result is invariably disaster. 

False interpretations and erroneous state- 
ments about the methods adopted by our 
banking autkorities and their effort to direct 
the management of affairs have a far-reach- 
ing influence} legislation. There was pend- 
ing at the #lose of the last Congress an 
enormous body of dangerous and unwise 
bills which will make their appearance at 
the opening of the new session, and unless 
all signs fail will be augmented in number 
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by a good many others of an even more 
obnoxious variety. Among the latter, will 
be the bills designed to bring the Govern- 
ment into the business of financing the 
“carry-over” of the wheat crop. In order 
to get these schemes favorably listened to, 
their proponents endeavor to create a favor- 
able or receptive attitude on the part of the 
community by circulating rumors and asser- 
tions of the kind already described. 

The result is to destroy all chance of 
sensible or non-partisan consideration, and 
to bring on a condition of affairs in which 
legislation is adopted as the result of irrita- 
tion, pique, or class prejudice. How severe 
an injury such a state of things necessarily 
is to the community needs only to be sug- 
gested. The harm done is far less in the case 
of the rank and file of the business and 
financial interests than it is in that of the 
farmer, the consumer and the public at large 
who have no way of protecting themselves 
against the evil consequences of hasty and 
unwise action in Congress. 


oO. 
AUTUMN UTUMN trade pros- 
TRADE pects are opening 


very satisfactorily. There 
is a good tone in the buying of textiles, 
leather goods, automobiles and other com- 
modities of necessity or luxury. A substan- 
tial volume of business is maintained, and 
there is every apparent reason to believe 
that the autumn months will be a time of 
activity and, in the main, prosperity. 

Expert observers who have been through 
the farming regions have returned well 
satisfied with what they have learned, and 
assert that, except in sporadic instances, the 
farm population has good ground for an- 
ticipating a fair return for the labor and 
investment of the past season. This condi- 
tion of affairs should bode well for the in- 
vestor and speculator who operate along 
legitimate lines. 

Liquidation in the markets has gone so 
far that many prices must be regarded as 
having reached a very moderate level; and 
that conditions means that the general rank 
and file of the public is likely to appreciate 
the situation sooner or later, with the result 
that buying is certain to become more active 
in the near future. How long this condition 
of affairs will last it would, of course, take a 
prophet to ascertain. 

The good conditions necessarily will be 
limited by unsatisfactory foreign trade and 
continued disorder abroad, should these fac- 
tors continue to operate. It is, however, 
strongly to be hoped that before long 
some accommodation can be reached in the 
Franco-German controversy, and with that 








out of the way, there is no reason why we 
should not succeed both in selling largely on 
credit and in encouraging the restoration of 
the foreign countries which are most in need 
of capital. This is a very practical problem 
from the business standpoint. 


acrQidn. 
THE COAL HE coal situation has 
SITUATION naturally operated as 


somewhat of a wet blanket 
to that part of the community which is 
inclined to allow for the effects of major 
conditions of a broad economic nature. Sus- 
pension of work on September Ist neces- 
sarily means some serious handicap both to 
transportation and to other classes of busi- 
ness. Yet there is nothing in this state of 
things which cannot be overcome, even if the 
strike should be maintained for a good while. 
The real question, however, in the whole 
problem is not the short-term issue as to 
immediate improvement of coal supply, or 
avoidance for the time being of a strike; 
it is the permanent question of getting a 
supply of fuel. How to settle that matter is 
a problem that has undoubtedly enlisted the 
best thought of a good many observers ever 
since the great coal strike of about twenty 
years ago, when President Roosevelt inter- 
vened to effect a settlement. At that time 
the problem was urgent whether he could 
succeed in bringing about a permanent ad- 
justment by the method of Federal arbitra- 
tion or not. Subsequent experience appears 
to indicate that the remedy then sought is 
not effective in operation, and that we must 
look to some other means of securing a per- 
manently undisturbed and continuous supply 
of fuel, free of the constant annoyance and 
worry due to the recurrent strike threats. 
We have heretofore handled this whole 
question on a hand-to-mouth basis, but the 
time has now come when some attempt 
should be made to arrive at a permanent 
solution. If it should be necessary for the 
Government to take over the mining of coal 
as a public industry (which Providence for- 
bid), the sooner that is determined upon and 
a plan for it worked out the better. But it is 
earnestly to be desired that some other 
means be found of preventing the repetition 
of coal shortages from year to year. 


-rQidn. 
NEW HE reduction of new 
FINANCING financing during the 


summer months just past 
has been one of the most striking phases of 
the period, and represents the outcome of 
several sets of conditions. On the whole, 
the chief reason for this comparative sus- 
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pension of activity has been found in the debt into long-term bonds. By so doing, he 
uncertainty of mind of the general public will greatly strengthen the situation as re- 
with reference to the direction to be taken gards the existing debt outstanding in short 
by the policies of the Federal Government in form. What rate he could get is not yet cer- 
the matter of railroad and other types of tain, but that should not be a barrier to ac- 
control. To whatever it be due, it has un-_ tion. 

doubtedly resulted in the accumulation of a 








large fund of capital or savings carried by ~~. 

the public at large in savings banks and : ; 

other institutions, much of it undoubtedly JAPAN HE terrible disaster 

desirous of finding a favorable outlet in AND which has overtaken 

some way. AMERICA Japan through the earth- 
This establishes the basis for a very good quake and tidal wave of 


period of new financing of corporate secur- September 2, has properly called forth the 
ities during the autumn months. It is prob- sympathy and assistance of the entire world; 
able that a considerable number of important and we may say, with pride, that the United 
issues will now shortly make their appear- States has been especially prompt as well as 
ance, and they ought to be well received. practical in her effort to help in relieving a 
Rates are unmistakably reasonable, as com- difficult situation. Precisely what will be 
pared with the general levels of money the financial and business effects of this 
charges ordinarily prevailing at this season great sacrifice of life and capital is yet to be 
of the year. We have practically ceased the ascertained. There is, however, no reason 
financing of foreign enterprises, a fact to doubt that Japan will, within a reason- 
which should leave a correspondingly greater able time, recover her equilibrium, and re- 
sum available for domestic use if the public store her general position in Oriental com- 
stands ready to allow it to be applied in that merce and business. 

way. Apparently, the prospects of the au- Meanwhile, she has difficult days ahead of 
tumn season in that way should be good. The her, and must unquestionably buy and bor- 
country cannot have its cake and eat it, too, row heavily abroad. If her loss is, as esti- 
a fact which may well be borne in mind by mated, from two and one-half to five billions 
those who wish to see business active with- of dollars, it will not be feasible to recruit 


out assuming any risk or responsibility. it from domestic savings, but immediate re- 
building of the destroyed cities must be ac- 
aod. complished with outside aid. Decline in 


Japanese securities in our own and foreign 

REFUNDING T is this favorable situa- markets is probably temporary. The na- 

tion which has undoubt- tional credit of Japan has long been high, 
edly led the Treasury authorities to decide and there is no reason to doubt its continued 
upon a new effort at refunding the public strength. Much the same is true of the bonds 
debt during the coming autumn. In what of Japanese cities and of many Japanese 
has been thus far done, the Treasury has industrial and public utility enterprises. 
merely sought, for the most part, to con- These issues, although naturally suffering 
vert maturing certificates into short-term more or less in the first days after the news 
notes. This was a hand-to-mouth kind of of the convulsion, have thus far held their 
finance which simply put off the time of own unusually well. 
dealing with the situation effectively, and 
could not be regarded as anything more than ¢RR» 
a makeshift. This, of course, must unques- 
tionably be recognized by Secretary Mellon, THE MARKET AVING recovered 
who doubtless regrets the fact that his or- PROSPECT about 40 per cent of 
ganization had not undertaken this work at the March-August decline, 
an earlier date. He now apparently plans the market has recently become weaker from 
to remedy the defects of the past policy or a technical standpoint;-and hence a correc- 
at all events the postponements of thorough- tive reaction is probable. This would not 
going action by seeking to float a long-term indicate any change in trend; instead, it 
refunding loan—this, at least, is the under- should afford a new buying opportunity, for 
standing conveyed by the news despatches many stocks would become even more desir- 
on the subject, evidently representing the able after a decline of several points from 
semi-official view of the case. recent high levels. 

In favor of such an attempt, is the fact The best class of petroleum shares appear 
that the money situation, as already ex- to be ina thoroughly liquidated condition and 
plained, is now so favorable. Secretary are therefore the least susceptible to pres- 
Mellon ought to be able without great trouble sure or to further adverse developments. 
to convert a substantial part of our maturing Monday, September 10, 1923. 
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T the heart of the coal question 

today is the old triangle of the in- 

dustry: the consumer, the operator 
and the miner. The consumer wants to 
get his coal as cheap as he can; the 
operator wants to sell it as dear as he 
can, and the miner doesn’t care whether 
it is dear or cheap so long as he gets 
his’n out of the mining thereof. 

Every once in so often, the domestic 
affairs of the members of this triangle 
get so involved that a serious disturbance 
occurs, a strike, or lockout, or suspended 
hostilities; then a new agreement is made, 
which in turn is found unsatisfactory, and 
so forth. 

In the meantime, unlike practically every 
other commodity known, the price of an- 
thracite coal has been going up and up 
with scarcely a setback. There is scarcely 
any other substance or service for which 
the consumer spends his money which has 
not gone up and down in pretty wide fluc- 
tuations since 1900, apart from anthracite 
coal, with one exception—land. Barring 
some speculative reactions, land values 
have also been going steadily higher with- 
out a break for many years. 


Coal and Land Values 


In the case of land, we know why this 
the supply of land is limited, no 
more of it is available than Nature has 
furnished, and as the country grows the 
demand for land grows with it, so that 
land constitutes a natural monopoly. 

Can it be that hard coal is in a similar 
situation? We know that its supply is 
limited—competent estimates give us an- 
other 100 vears supply as far as known. 
The demand for it grows as the country 
grows, while the supply remains the same, 
although the rate of its extraction may 
be made faster or slower. 

More than that—practically all the 
hard coal burned in this country comes 
from five counties in the northeast 
corner of Pennsylvania. Eight rail- 
road companies (operating either 
through their cwn coal departments or 
through coal companies organized to 
operate their holdings of coal land) 
produce over 70% of all the hard coal 
mined in this country. 
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Among them are the Reading interests, 
the Central of New Jersey, the Lehigh 
Valley, the Lackawanna, the Delaware 
and Hudson, the Pennsylvania, the Erie 
and the Ontario, as well as the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co. These compa- 
nies at the same time quote similar prices, 
and engage in no active business competi- 
tion. 

Contrast this situation with the soft coal 
industry. There are over 6,000 producers 
of bituminous in this country, all actively 
competing, apart from a few thousand 
small mines which haul their output di- 
rectly to consumers. They extend from 
New York and Pennsylvania to Kansas 
and Alabama. 

The soft coal industry of the United 
States is there- 
fore a competi- 
tive one, while 
the hard coal 
business, by 
the nature of 
the case, is a 
natural-resource 
monopoly. ! 

To the public 
at large this 
means just one 
thing: that the 
price of hard 
coal is governed 
by monopoly 
principles, rather 











A Striking Analysis 


tation have been unusually high for many 
years (often twice and three times the 
cost of transportation). 

Now, if a man has $50 in his pocket, 


it does not matter to him whether he car- 
ries it in his right pocket or his left, In 
the same way, to a railroad-hard coal 


company, earnings are earnings, whether 


you call them “railroad earnings on high 
freight rates for coal” or “profits on coal 
company operations.” 

There is another advantage, however, 
in keeping freight rates high. It is an 


effective weapon against small independent 
producers who may be tempted to enter 
the industry. The railroad-owned or con- 
trolled coal company does not have to 
show much of a profit on its own opera- 
tions to be a 
success, if it 
contributes to 
the treasury of 
the parent com- 
pany through 
freight rates 
The independent 
company, how- 
ever, finds it 
hard to pay such 
rates and sur- 


vive on its own 
merits. 
Yet it cannot 


be claimed that 
this situation has 





than by com- resulted ina 
petitive ones. In general under- 
a competitive supply of hard 
business like coal. The con- 
steel or soft sumer has been 
coal, prices are complaining both 
based on the about the price 
cost of produc- ~ and about the 
tion and _ fluc- Sa supply of coal, 
tuate with the but the supply 
general level of GIFFORD PINCHOT has not been 
prices. Governor of Pennsylvania and the man who gcanty so much 

In a monopoly settled the coal strike on isvansiec. 
business, like owning land or hard coal, Apart from sporadic strikes, like the 
prices are not based on the cost of pro- one which has been going on from Sept 
duction, but on the maximum that can 1 of this year and which is now near- 
be charged, and so long as the country ly over, supplies are made irregular by 
keeps growing and developing, prices car shortage from time to tim by the 
must keep on advancing. This is why  tieing-up of water transportatiot through 
rent, for instance, has the tendency to go freezing, and by insufficient tern nal facil- 
higher all the time. ities at hard coal ports for handling the 
Like most monopolies, the hard coal coal as delivered. 
business has been very profitable to those The distribution of hard coal, in spite 
who owned it. With the exception of of the lesson that many consumers have 
Erie (whose coal holdings are relatively learned in recent strike and shortage 
small), the railroads mentioned have been times, is still largely seasonal. That 3, 
steady dividend payers for many years. most people still buy their coal when they 
The combination of the coal and the want it, in winter, instead of ahead ol 
railroad business in the hands of these time, in summer. The best coal storage 
companies has also been beneficial in an- facilities in the country are the house- 
Coal is an important freight holders’ coal bins. Other kinds of storagt 


other way. 
commodity, and the rates on its transpor- 


are inadequate. 
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Fallacies On the Coal Question 


by MARTIN GOLDEN 


Still, the condition just before the 
recent strike was much better than be- 
fore any other big coal strike in many 
years. Although hard coal output had 
een driven hard this year, so that more 
was produced than in seven out of the 
past ten years at this time, dealers’ stocks 
are low, representing about 25 days’ sup- 
ply, while 40 or 45 days’ supply is usual 
at this time of year. The rest has ap- 
parently gone into householders’ bins be- 
cause of early deliveries. 


What Price Will the Consumer Pay? 


But the consumer is interested not 
merely in the supply of his coal, but also 
in the price which he will have to pay for 
it For him it is a question of what 
makes hard coal so expensive, and as a 
practical matter, what can be done to 
eliminate items of expense? 

Labor, of course, is one of the im- 
portant items, but its importance in de- 
termining the consumers’ price for hard 
coal can easily be overestimated. A 
study made by 
the United States 
Coal Commission 
showed that this 
year labor costs 
of all kinds at the 
mine amounted to 
$3.97 per ton, out 
of the $16 or so 
a ton which the 
consumer is pay- 
ing for hard coal, 
domestic sizes, 
delivered at New 
York. Selling costs, 
mine profit, upkeep, 
and the like brought 
the average amount 
tealized by the 
mines up to $6.67 a 
ton. At the pres- 
ent time, stove sizes 
are being quoted at 
$-$8.35 by the big 
companies and $8.50- 





$13.25 by indepen- 
dents. 

To these figures 
must be added the 


ireight rate of $2.34 a ton by rail from 
the mines to New York City, making the 
minimum wholesale price $9.01 a ton. 
Add to these wholesalers’ costs of opera- 
tion and profits, and retailers’ costs of 


operation and profits, and the $16 or more 
a ton that the consumer pays is well ac- 
counted for. 

This analysis shows some _ interesting 
things. In the first place, the cost of get- 


‘ing coal up to the mouth of the mine 
(eluding the payment of profits to the 
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SAMUEL D. WARRINER 


Spokesman of the hard coal operators 
at the recent conferences 


mine operator) is never as great as the 
cost of distributing the coal after it has 
been gotten up. 

In the second place, an increase in 
wages does not justify an increase to the 
same extent in wholesale prices, let alone 
retail prices. If the compromise ‘now 
being discussed to settle the coal strike 
goes through, labor may receive a 10% 
increase. If this applies horizontally to 
all classes of labor, the total labor cost 
per ton of coal produced would be raised 
from $3.97 to $4.97, a rise of 40 cents. 

But if retail prices are to be raised cor- 
respondingly by 10%, which would not be 
at all unlikely, the increase would be from 
$16.00 to $17.60, or $1.60 a ton. Granting 
that higher-priced coal at the mines raises 
the expenses of handling because of the 
larger amounts of money that have to be 
tied up, the higher cost of wastage and 
loss in handling, etc., it still is not clear 
why these higher costs should amount to 
$1.20 a ton over and above the higher 
labor costs. 

The same indefensible pyramiding of 














increased costs is often practiced by land- 
lords on tenants in leased apartments. 
When the price of coal goes up, the land- 
lord has a pretext for raising rents by 
$5 a month, or a total of $60 a year, 
although the increased cost of a year’s 
supply of coal per tenant may not amount 
to a third of the increased rent. 

We are now in a position to state clear- 
ly what the consumer finds wrong with the 
coal industry, and to discuss briefly some 
of the proposed remedies. As stated be- 


JOHN L. LEWIS 
President United Mine Workers of 


America 





fore, the consumer demands two things 
of the coal industry: a steady supply and 
a low price. 

As to supply, the trouble is not with 
the amount supplied, but with the irregu- 
larity of distribution. To some extent 
this is beyond anyone’s control: no one 
can help it if the rivers and harbors freeze 
over or if there is a general shortage of 
railroad cars, nor is it much use “fixing 
the blame” when there is a strike on. 

The main trouble with supply, however, 
is the fact that in summer nobody uses 
hard coal; in win- 
ter, in the East at 
least, everybody uses 
it. Hitherto the 
policy of the in- 
dustry has been to 
produce mostly dur- 
ing the fall and 
winter, and to lay 
off miners in the 
spring and summer, 
so that the average 
of working days 
was about 200 a 
year. Recently 
production has been 
made more uni- 
form, the working 
year extended to 
230-270 days a year, 
and storage has 
been found, cither 
in householders’ bins 
or in dealers’ piles, 
for the coal pro- 
duced but not want- 
during the off- 
season, 

As the consumer 
becomes educated to the notion of buying 
his coal ahead of time, and the storage 
facilities of the industry itself are in- 
creased, it is reasonable to hope that reg- 
ularity of distribution will increase as far 
as is possible in the face of intermittent 
strikes, car shortages, and weather ob- 
structions. 

With regard to price, the outlook is 
more complicated. In the first place, the 
general trend of monopoly prices is up- 
° (Please turn to page 963) 
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country who is not vitally inter- 
ested in the question of governmen- 
tal expenditures and its relation to taxa- 
tion and business activity. 

The burden of governmental expendi- 
tures as represented in high taxes, 
whether federal, state or municipal, falls 
on utilization and consumption. Taxation 
raises prices to consumers; and we are 
all consumers. It increases rents; and 
the great majority of income earners are 
renters. It raises the cost of living; and 
no one can escape its toll during the 
whole range of individual life from the 
cradle to the grave. 

It embraces the whole category of hu- 
man activities and necessities—food, fuel, 
clothing and shelter. In includes our 
luxuries and our amusements. The aims 
and the ends of all busines relations are 
to satisfy human wants. But taxation 
evidently plays an important part in de- 
termining both the quantity and the qual- 
ity of their satisfaction. 

If the foregoing contains any element 
of truth, it is evident that one of the tasks 
confronting the forthcoming Congress will 
be a revision of taxes. But in view of 
government financial obligations and pro- 
spective expenditures, a revision of taxes 
may not necessarily mean a decrease of 
taxes. Congress may attempt to shift the 
burden from one shoulder of business to 
the other, but to lower the national in- 
come of the government to any great ex- 
tent seems impossible at the present time. 

It is no use trying to poke our head 
into the sand like a pursued ostrich and 
think that business can escape 
the burden of taxes which 


jim is not a living soul in this 


By JAMES B. MORMAN 


Economist, Federal Farm Loan Board 


One of the Big Questions Confronting Business: 


Will There Be Any Re- 
lief from High Taxes? 


The High Cost of Government and Its Effect on Your 
Living Scale—What Is the Remedy ?—A Frank Statement 
on Conditions as They Are and as They Are Likely to Be 


that would help materially toward 
stabilizing business throughout the 
country. That is undoubtedly the 
wish of every patriotic citizen. Our 
representatives will assemble in 
Congress a few months hence and 
they will have to struggle with this 
problem. There is no doubt about 
that. In fact, the arena is already 
being made ready for them. Ex- 
perts of the Treasury Department 
are now busily engaged upon com- 
putations of the amount of income 
that would accrue to the government 
from various proposed revisions of the 
income tax. At the close of the present 
fiscal year, the financial condition of the 
Treasury seemed to indicate that a down- 
ward revision of income taxes would be 
possible if no soldier bonus legislation 
should be passed and if the amortization 
of the public debt should not be greatly 
increased. 


Our Government Income 


But while various revisions are being 
worked out to prove to Congress that 
reductions in taxes are possible and that 
the Treasury would still have sufficient 
revenue to meet current expenditures, in 
no case is the proposed reduction so large 
as to startle the public into believing that 
next year or in the immediate future will 
federal taxes be greatly reduced. There 
is no escape from this position. For it 
is a plain economic truth that taxes can- 
not be greatly reduced except by greatly 
lowering the expenses of government. 
And neither the President nor the Direc- 























JAMES B. MORMAN 


tor of the Budget has held out any such 


promise. 
While Congress is that branch of the 
government which determines taxation, 


the annual departmental estimates of pro- 
posed expenditures which now come be- 
fore it through the Bureau of the Budget 
render Congress itself practically power- 
less to reduce taxation to any great ex- 
tent. This is the dilemma in which the 
forthcoming Congress will find itseli—a 
growing demand for reduced taxation but 
with no large decrease in proposed gov- 
ernment expenditures. And all the radi- 
cal forces in Congress will not be able 
to change the situation one iota. 

A study of the actual sources of gov- 
ernment revenues reveals two things of 
vital importance to every taxpayer and 
every business concern in the country. 
First, it is costing more than four times 
as much to run our government today 
as it did before the European war; and, 
secondly, a little more than nine-tenths 
of government income is derived from 
taxation. 

Let every taxpayer realize 
these facts by looking at the 





enormous indebtedness and 
heavy annual government ex- 
penditures make necessary. It 
ought to arrest the attention 
of every man and woman in 
the country who have to pay 
taxes directly or indirectly. 
And that takes in most of us. 
For there are three main fac- 


Mr. Morman’s article is an unusually valua- 
ble contribution at the present time in view of 
the recent report that Secretary Mellon would 
recommend a reduction in the surtax of from 
50 to 25%. If Mr. Morman is right, the pro- 
posed reduction in the surtax would have to be 


income figures. In 1922, the 
receipts of the government by 
specialized items were as fol- 


lows : ae 
ee $357,544,715 
Income and prof- F 

its tax ........ 2,086,918,409 


Miscellaneous in- ; 
ternal revenue. 1,121,239,849 


tors which affect national pros- , ; 3 Sales of public 
perity — high transportation ¢qualized by an increase in some other part of lands ......... 895,391 
rates, high wages, and high the taxable field. In other words, a genuine Surplus postal : 
taxes. But the greatest of . . . receipts ....... 81,494 
these is high taxes reduction in taxes seems out of the question Miscellaneous re- _ 
If the time shall ever come for the present, at least. SE seseseacs 536,916,625 
when moderate taxes will ae 
again be brought into play, aS OE Sakkwsacs $4,103,596,531 
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“It is useless for business men 
and taxpayers in general to be 
blind to the fact that Congress 
will be well-nigh helpless to lower 
taxes in the face of estimated gov- 
ernmental expenditures for the 
next two or three years at least.” 











Now the internal revenue is derived 
entirely from direct and indirect taxes 
which affect business and enter into the 
cost of living. Direct taxes produced 
$3,208,158,308. This amount individuals, 
business firms, and corporations had to 
pay to help keep the government going. 
But miscellaneous internal revenue items, 
which represent indirect taxation by be- 
ing included in the price of goods and 
cost of services, yielded $536,916,625 
more. The total income of the govern- 
ment was $4,103,596,531, so that these 
two forms of income together, amount- 
ing to $3,745,074,933, was, as I stated be- 
fore, a little more than nine-tenths of the 
entire government’s income for 1922. 

That the prospects for reduction in fed- 
eral taxes are not very promising is 
shown by comparison of the income dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1923 with that of the 
preceding year. The receipts of the gov- 
ernment for the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1923, were $4,007,135,480. This 
was only $96,461,051, less than the income 
for 1922, and it would make a very slight 
per-capita reduction when distributed 
among all taxpayers. 

In his address before the members of 
the business organization of government 
on June 18th, last, the late President 
Harding stated that the revised estimate 
of the government’s ordinary receipts for 
1924 indicated that they would amount 
“in round numbers to $3,638,000,000 and 
that the expenditures, including $507,000,- 
000 for public-debt reduction, will total 
$3,668,000,000. This indicates a deficit of 
$30,000,000.” 

It is useless, then, for business men 
and taxpayers in general to be blind to the 
fact that Congress will be well-nigh help- 





any material reduction of federal taxes 
seems out of the question. Therefore, 
taxpayers must adjust their outlays ac- 
cordingly. If business and living condi- 
tions are to become more firmly stabilized, 
the continuance of high taxes should be 
regarded as an established fact and the 
cost of goods and the payment for ser- 
vices must be based on past payments of 
taxes as a safe criterion. 

The question naturally arises: How 
long can business stand such a strain on 
its profits in order to pay such enormous 
expenses of government? But we’ have 
spoken of federal taxes only. In addi- 
tion there are state and local taxes, The 
strain on business is too exacting to con- 
tinue very long without causing business 
depression to a greater or less extent. 
For it is certain that men are not in bus- 
iness for the fun of it. There must be 
profits or business cannot be continued. 
If business drops off, there is less induce- 
ment to advertise; the demand for labor 
is not so pronounced and many persons 
become either wholly or partially unem- 
ployed. This lowers their incomes, cur- 
tails their purchasing power, and in turn 
results in a decrease in demand for goods 
and services. In every case there will be 
less income for families, firms and cor- 
porations. With less incomes to tax, there 
will be less revenue produced to meet 
governmental expenditures. In fact, our 
whole economic and social life is likely to 
be caught in a cycle of business depres- 
sion which high taxes seem to engender. 

Is there, then, no possible remedy? The 
only remedy, of course, is to cut down 
government expenses still more and a 
great deal more at that. This will lighten 
the strain on business and family in- 
comes; it will tend to correct the abnor- 
mal conditions of our national life which 
have been thrust upon us through war— 
that greatest menace to social progress 
and civilization. 

But the picture is not complete. High 
taxes are not confined to the federal gov- 
ernment. We have our state and local 
taxes to pay. State governments have to 
be supported and this can only be done 





by additional taxation. The fact is that 
a state ought to have the first pickings 
out of her citizens, in the way of taxes, 
but it does not. The problem is becom- 
ing more and more difficult as the fed- 
eral government makes great inroads on 
the taxable resources of the states. 

Where the taxable resources of a state 
are not extensive, the problem has become 
serious. Frequently the income of the 
federal government is three or four times 
the amount collected in taxes to run the 
state government. Every business firm 
and every family contribute in one or 
more ways*to this income by means of 
stamps on documents, stock certificates, 
and tobacco; by taxes on freight and pas- 
senger charges, insurance, automobiles, 
and accessories; by taxes on candies, bev- 
erages, and soft drinks; by taxes on 
jewelry, theatres, movies, and other 
amusements; and by means of the never- 
to-be-forgotten corporation tax. 

There are the well known “57 varie- 
ties” of tax methods in the different 
states. No uniformity, no system; a hap- 
hazard, hit-or-miss plan so long as it 
brings in revenue to the state treasuries 
to meet operating expenses. The prin- 
ciple seems to be to get all you can while 
the picking is good. If it hits business 
hard, that seems to make no difference. 
In fact, some states have become so in- 
volved in debt and the cost of govern- 
ment has become so high that they have 
to tax business especially in order to get 
money enough to pay expenses and wipe 
the debt slate clean. But business can- 
not foot these bills indefinitely without 
ultimately becoming paralyzed. 

But how about our cities and the taxes 
they collect? These also weigh heavily 
upon heads of families and heads of bus- 
iness firms. The per-capita cost of gov- 
ernment in our cities is high with little 
or no prospects of its becoming lower. 
According to a chart recently issued by 
the National Security League in: connec- 
tion with its educational campaign on mu- 
nicipal expenditures, the following figures 
give the per-capita cost of government in 
our ten largest cities: Baltimore, $15.96; 
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least. In fact, | | $26.62; New 
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Which Stocks Offer the Best 
Opportunities? 


An Analysis of Current Market Prospects 


ESPITE the already formidable 

rise in securities since the begin- 

ning of August, there still remain 
a great number of issues which, on the 
strength of their income return and pros- 
pects for enhancement in value, should be 
extremely inviting to investors. In brief, 
it may be said that these issues as a class 
are precisely the ones which offered the 
greatest resistance in the last market de- 
cline and which showed early manifesta- 
tions of strength once the upward trend 
of the market became definite. Many of 
these stocks, of course, have already 
reached levels considerably above the low 
points of the decline: nevertheless, on the 
score of earnings, yield and general pros- 
pects, are still in an attractive position. 


By E. D. KING 


Among the industrials, somewhat simi- 
lar conditions prevail. Thus, American 
Can will earn its dividend this year over 
four times, American Locomotive over 
three times, Baldwin nearly five times, 
Mack Trucks five times, and there are 
many other instances of this class of 
stocks where earnings are far outstripping 
the rate of dividends. 

What does this mean? It means first 
that the current dividends on these issues 
are secure and second that strong possi- 
bilities exist for further distributions. 
This, of course, affords a strong basis for 
enhancement of value. 


Rails vs. Industrials 


So far as earnings are concerned, it is 


difficult to choose between the high-grade 

rails and the high-grade industrials. Both 

classes are earning very large amounts 
] 


and will probably continue to do so at 
least through the balance of the year. 


Rail Legislation as a Factor in Rail 
Values 


Were the selections to be based solely 
on the outlook for earnings, the rails 
would undoubtedly receive, if not the 
preference, at least equal recognition with 
the industrials, Unfortunately, there is 
another factor to take into consideration 
when reviewing railroad issues, and that 
is the unsettlement that may be caused 
later when Congress takes up the ques- 
tion of railroad legislation. As 
is generally known, there are a 





Some Comparisons 


A good many of these stocks 
are listed in the accompanying 
table, but others not so attractive 
have also been included for pur- 
poses of comparison. Perhaps 
the best idea of the relative value 
of these issues may be gained by 
comparing the figures indicated 
in the last column of the table. 
These figures show the percent- 
age earned on the present market 
price of the respective issues, with 
earnings estimated in advance for 
the full year. The higher the 
figure, obviously, the cheaper the 
stock. Incidentally, it is worth 
notice that the public utilities, as 
a class, do not show a high per- 
centage earned on their market 
price since these stocks, as a 
whole, discounted their improve- 
ment in earnings over a year ago. 
Nevertheless, there are several in- 
dividual issues such as North 
American and Philadelphia Com- 
mon which are still in an attrac- 
tive position. 

The best investment opportuni- 
ties, however, are in the rails and 
industrials. As indicated by the 
stocks included in the table, the 
average earnings of both rails and 
industrials are extremely high. 
Many of these companies will 
earn from $20 to $30 a share this 
year, and in all cases are earning 
their dividends, where paid, by a 
very wide margin. Thus Atchison 
is earning its dividend rate nearly 
two and a hali times, Aflantic 
Coast Line over three times, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio over four times 
and N. Y. Central over three 
times. This is indeed a very re- 





Stock 


Atchison 

Atlantic Coast Line.113 
Balt. & Ohio........ 49 
Ches. & Ohio 

Erie 

Illinois Central 

N. Y. Central 

Reading 

Toledo, St. L & W.. 


Amer. Tel. & Tel 
Brooklyn Edison 
Col. Gas & Elect.... 35 
Consol. Gas (N. Y.). 62 
Detroit Edison 

North American..... 22 
Pacific Gas & Elect.. 84 
People’s Gas 

Phila. Co 

Public Service N. J.. 46 


American Can.......100 
Amer. Locomotive... 73 
Baldwin Loco 
Cluett-Peabody 

Gulf States Steel..... 88 
Mack Truck......... 
Stewart-Warner .... 
Studebaker 

White Motor........ 
Youngst’n Stl. & T.. 67 


* Sept. 5. 
six months. 


STOCKS EARNING THE LARGEST 
PERCENTAGES ON THEIR MARKET VALUES 


Railroadst 


1923 
Est. 
Earnings 

$14.80 
22.15 
20.40 
17.85 
6.30 
17.55 
23.55 
19.70 


Annual 
Dividend 
Rate 
$6.00 
7.00 


Recent 
Market 
Price* 


Utilitiest 
$11.00 
12.00 


Public 


.. 124 
...109 


Ln 99 bo aa 
33sssssys 


Industrialst 


A 
aunNan 


— 


$338383888 


Average 


% Earned 


on 
Mkt. Price 


10.82% 


+Est. earnings per share based on first 


great many bills pending in Con- 
gress, many of which are ex- 
tremely radical in nature. This is 
a situation which is not likely to 
aid sentiment toward railroad 
issues. This possibility makes 
railroad stocks less attractive than 
they would otherwise be, and for 
that reason the writer would pre- 
fer a well-balanced selection 
among the  better-grade indus- 
trials, which are not confronted 
with the problems besetting the 
rails. Once the issue of railroad 
legislation is settled, however, 
railroad issues will undoubtedly 
reach the position to which they 
are entitled by virtue of their 
greatly improved economic status, 
but this is still a matter for the 
future. 

There are, however, a few rail 
stocks, such as Afchison, N. Y. 
Central, and Chesapeake & Ohio, 
which are not likely to be par- 
ticularly affected by the prospect 
for unfavorable railroad legisla- 
tion, and they are perhaps espe- 
cially favored among railroad 
issues. 


15.3 
19.6 
41.6 
28.3 
45.0 
16.5 
23.7 
26.2 
44.6 


et et et ee 


NOW S= NE o 
AAaAAwWWo eo 


_ 
ot 
w 


10.8 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, general industrial 
conditions today are satisfactory 
laying a good foundation for con- 
tinued high earnings. The wide 
margin between earnings and divi- 
dends in many cases entitles the 
present market situation to esp¢t- 
cial consideration. Investors whe 
are seeking real opportunities 
the market obviously have their 
opportunity right at hand In 
general, however, the best oppor- 
tunities may be said to le com 
tained in the industrial ! 


22.0 
27.4 
25.6 
26.8 
14.7 
24.4 
16.3 
25.4 
23.5 








markable situation. 
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The High Cost of Being Poor 


“It’s No Mystery. At First It May Appear a Trifle Incongru- 
ous, But Just Let Me Explain. It Has Taken Me One Year of 
Figuring to Dope This Thing Out, But Now I Have It Straight 
and I Want to Tell You IT HAS OPENED MY EYES!” 


HAT it actually costs a great deal 

in dollars and cents just to be poor 

is surely one of the oddities of life. 
Poverty is bad enough, but to be con- 
stantly tortured with the knowledge that 
it is costing money to be without exten- 
sive means is an added hardship. Yet it 
really does cost money to be poor. By 
the simplest arithmetical deductions, which 
need not go beyond multiplication, addi- 
tion and subtraction, one can easily prove 
to oneself that a man with plenty of 
money can, if he chooses, live with less 
cost than a man who can just make “both 
ends meet.” This seems neither just or 
possible, but it is as true and as real as 
the law of gravity. One does not have 
to be a scholar or an expert in economics 
to understand it. 

This peculiar fact of everyday life— 
the price we pay to remain poor—was 
first drawn to my attention by my neigh- 
bor Jones. Jones is not his right name, 
but I must use it since I feel morally 
bound to respect this man’s confi- 


By RAYMOND FRANCIS YATES 


stopped, mopped his brow and rested his 
arms on the handle of his machine. 

“Damn this business of being poor,” he 
said, with some feeling. 

The language did not mortice in well 
with Jones’ usual mild temper, and I 
now knew that something had happened 
to make the man disgruntled. 

“Not having experienced the sensation 
of being rich I refuse to join you in 
damning the bourgeoisie,” I replied, with 
an effort to be humorous. 

My remark failed to make any impres- 
sion on Jones. His mind appeared to be 
fixed on something and I confess that the 
knawing of my curiosity was becoming 
painful. 

“I don’t entertain any notions about 
adopting the profession of a coupon clip- 
per, but I do want to reach a point where 
it won’t cost so much to remain poor,” 
Jones said. 

Still I was at sea. In fact, Jones’ last 
words about the cost of being poor did 


wheel of the mower a vicious 

“Proceed,” I urged. 

Inwardly I felt that my good neighbor 
was on a sanity test unless he could ex. 
plain his way out of what at that time 
appeared to be a ridiculous postulate. 

“Last September, my teeth needed :t- 
tention. At the very time I had taxes t 
meet and a payment was due on the sec- 
ond mortgage. Frankly, I was pinched 
Several months rolled by, and try as | 
would, I could not scrape enough together 
to go and have my teeth attended to. | 
still owed the dentist a small bill for 
some work he had done for the children, 
and I was too proud to run that up. Of 
course, I don’t know whether he would 
have permitted it, but I did not take a 
chance. Well, four months later, I man- 
aged to get enough together to pay the 
old bill and make a decent deposit on the 
new job. I was furious when the dentist 
told me that the completed job would cost 
between $150 and $200. I had figured 
$50, but he showed me where the 
extra cost was due to my care- 


kick. 





dence. Jones has lived next door 
to me for the past seven years. 
He is an amiable chap who loves 
his wife and three children and 
does all he possibly can to pro- 
vide them with the little luxuries 
that bring happiness and com- 
fort. As proof of this, I have 
known him to wear an overcoat 
for three seasons, so his wife 


“By the simplest arithmetical deduc- 
tions one can easily prove that a man with 
plenty of money can, if he chooses, live 
with less cost than a man who can just 
make both ends meet.” 


lessness in not coming to him be- 
fore I did. Careless? Ye Gods! 
Yes, lack of money, that’s what 
it was. Here’s a case where pov- 
erty just struck me for $125.” 
By this time I was beginning 
to understand the theme of Jones’ 
argument. It was not so wild 
after all. No indeed, it was quite 








could have a new set of furs. He 
is constantly sacrificing for those 
he loves—an ideal man in every respect. 

Although I am not sure of Jones’ age, 
I should judge that he is about thirty- 
five, and I must say that I have not had 
the pleasure of meeting many more noble- 
minded, broad-spirited or conscientious 
men than he. He nursed certain modest 
ambitions, but was more concerned with 
the quest of happiness, which his brand 
of philosophy held to be the most sacred 
thing in life. 

One hot July day I was trimming the 
privet hedge which separates my prop- 
erty from Jones’. Having arrived home 
a little early from the office, Jones had 
donned his overalls and was busy cutting 
the grass. He hailed me as usual, but I 
noticed that his good-natured smile was 
absent. He appeared like a man who had 
just arrived at some important conclu- 
sion and was planning his next step. It 
was not worry but deep concern that was 
written in his features. Knowing he was 
not of the moocy type, I wondered what 
was bothering him. 

My curiosity was soon satisfied. On 
his last trip down the lawn, which brought 
his mower close to my hedge, Jones 
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not sound like the expression of a nor- 
mal man. During my life, fortune and 
I had never wiped our feet on the same 
doormat, but I could not see how that had 
cost me anything. 

“What do you mean about the cost of 
being poor?” I asked, with growing in- 
terest. 

“Exactly what I say,” Jones came back 
quickly. “I can show you in cold figures 
where our economic system penalizes me 
every year simply because I’m poor. I’m 
not kidding you nor am I dreaming. Be- 
ing poor just cost me over two thousand 
dollars last year—thirty-five per cent of 
my salary. Think of that!” 

“What can be running through this 
man’s head?” I asked myself. “Surely 
he’s sane.” 

“Explain yourself,” I challenged. 

“It’s no mystery, nor does it require 
the brains of a genius to figure it out. At 
first it may appear a trifle incongruous, 
but just let me explain. It has taken one 
year of figuring to dope this out, but now 
I have it straight, and I want to tell you 
it has opened my eyes.” 

Jones paused a moment and gave the 


plausible, and, what’s more, it ap- 
plied to me. However, I thought 
I would aggravate him a trifle, so that 
he would get the whole matter out of his 
system. 

“But, Jones,” I said, “this is only one 
case. I am not convinced that you are 
right by a long shot. In fact, I can con- 
vince you that there is often an advan- 
tage in being poor. Take in the matter 
of income taxes—” 

“I would be more than willing to pay 
the big income taxes if I had the money,” 
Jones interrupted. “No, I can cite m- 
numerable cases where it has cost me 4 
great deal of money during this past year 
just because I’m poor. I’m not kicking, 
mind you. It’s my own fault, but I do 
want to prove to you that I’m right. Last 
summer at this time I wanted to get in my 
winter coal. The kids needed new outhts 
from shoes to hats, and I had to let the 
matter rest. I could have had coal then 
for $10.80 a ton. When I got ready to 
buy it, the shortage was here and it cost 
me just $14.60 a ton. Ten tons makes 
my loss exactly $38.00. Figure it out 
yourself.” 

The man’s conversation had 
interest me greatly. I was slowly 


gun to 


com- 
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“I can show you in cold figures where being poor just cost me 
thirty-five per cent of my salary last year.” 








og to understand that he was discussing 
ny problem as well as his own. He was 
sroving to me that it was costing him 
money to be poor, and if it was costing 
him money, I knew that I must be a vic- 
tim of the same economic rule. 

“What's the cure, Jones?” I asked, hop- 
ing that he had found some way out. 
“Cure? We'll come to that later. Let 
me finish with the proof of my losses 
frst,” he replied anxiously. “Some time 
wo I got a notice from the township to 
lay a new sidewalk, since the old one was 
becoming hazardous to pedestrians. I was 
short at the time. and after three months 
had slipped by the township ordered the 
work done and the bill was just $50 over 
the estimate I received from a contractor. 
There was another $50 it cost me to be 
poor.” 

“Here’$ another instance of the cost- 
liness of poverty. Sounds foolish, doesn’t 
it? You remember the accident the post- 
man had on my front steps? He broke 
his arm and I was lucky to get ont of 
it by paying for his doctor bill which, 
incidentally, amounted to $460. Had I 
had sufficient money this expenditure 
would have been entirely avoidable. I 
neglected to repair the steps because the 
carpenter wanted $35 to put in new ones. 
I thought that I would leave it so for a 
while, since I had other uses for the 
money. Along comes the postman, falls 
on my steps, the poor man breaks his 
arm, and I pay. Can you beat it? Just 
think of the countless millions it is cost- 
ing our poor to remain poor.” 

“Jones, it appears to me that the poorer 
you are the more it costs you. Figura- 
tively, it costs a man making $1,000 a 
year, five times more to be poor than it 
costs a man making $5,000 a year. Of 
course, one’s position in life has some 
bearing on the matter also. But what's 
the remedy? Have you doped it out?” 

“The intsallment plan is another thing 
that takes a poor man’s money,” Jones 
continued, ignoring my question. “Some 
time ago I bought $2,500 worth of fur- 
niture on the part-paymeént basis. The 
interest on this cost me $120 the first 
year. More money gone to the dogs. 
Cash payment would have saved it. But 
that’s not all. Most of these furniture 
people give ten per cent off for cash and 
add fifteen per cent for time. Clever 
stunt, eh? By George! The more you 
think of this the more it gets your goat. 
“There is still another case where I 
lost a considerable sum. I had known 
‘or some time that my steam pipes needed 
repairing. Wecame home from the movies 
one night last winter and found that they 
had burst and ruined $200 worth of furni- 
ture. I couldn’t fix it, had to turn the 
Steam off, and to make matters worse, the 
water pipes froze that night.” 

At this point I wanted to laugh. Jones’ 
‘tory was beginning to sound like a comic 
Movie scenario, and it was only with 
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effort that I controlled myself. Certainly 
the man was in dead earnest, and, further- 
more, he was right. 

“If I had what I have lost through be- 
ing poor during the past fifteen years,” he 
continued, “I would retire, sure as shoot- 
ing. My wife can rarely take advantage 
of linen or drygoods sales. She is usually 








“Poverty is bad enough. But 
to be constantly tortured with 
the knowledge that it is costing 
money to be without extensive 
means is an added hardship.” 








forced to buy at top prices. Half the 
time I can’t even discount my bills, and 
I am never able to buy in large quan- 
tities. 

“Oh, yes, there is another incident that 
I have neglected to tell you about. It is 
further proof of the soundness of my 
argument. Last winter I kept promising 
myself a new pair of rubbers. The old 
ones I had were not capable of seeing me 
through a real heavy rain storm. Well, 
one night we had a downpour, I got my 
feet wet before I reached home, and as 
a result I woke up in the morning with 
a heavy cold which later turned into La 
Grippe. It was ten days before I could 








“It appears to me that the 
poorer you are the more it costs 
you. Figuratively, it costs a 
man making $1,000 a year five 
times more to be poor than it 
costs a man making $5,000 a 
year.” 








leave the house and the doctor bill shot 
up $25.” 

“Jones, I have heard of the high cost 
of being a movie star and I know some- 
thing of the high cost of being a political 
candidate, but now I see that it is cost- 
ing me a great deal more to live than it 
should. I could name a dozen and one 


experiences similar to yours that I have 
had during the past year. The poor sure 
do pay to be poor. 

“Take the matter of automobile insur- 
ance. I did not have my car insured 
against fire. Kept putting it off and put- 
ting it off because I could always use the 
money elsewhere. Well, you remember 
the garage burned down last November 
and my old mud lark went with it. There 
was a dead loss of at least a thousand dol- 
lars, which some insurance company could 
have paid as well as not. Well, what's 
the answer, Jones?” 

“Make more money,” Jones came back 
without a moment's hesitation. “Money 
solves the problem. I talked the matter 
over with the chief the other day and I'll 
get a thousand increase this year with a 
promise of another fifteen hundred next 
year. By being sensible and keeping my 
living at its present level, I'll be able to 
meet all gf my bills and have money to 
put into these things that have been cost- 
ing me so much for the lack of it.” With 
this Jones started off with his mower. 

Surely this matter of “poverty tax” 
should be of interest to a large number 
of people. The facts supporting its real- 
ness are incontrovertible. It is a con- 
stant menace to the happiness of many 
individuals. But is it only the very poor 
who are affected by this odd law of eco- 
nomics? We all know families who have 
fairly good incomes and yet they are con- 
stantly faced with the little embarrass- 
ments such as those outlined by Jones. 
They are not poor, nor are they rich, but 
it still costs them more to live than it 
should. 

The problem of the “poverty tax” is 
not without its solution. No rule or law 
of economics is inflexible and a little so- 
ber thought will allow one to arrive at 
the solution. 

Too many families live up to the limit 
of their entire resources. The point where 
they stop spending is too close to the in- 
come; there is no space left between ex- 
penditures and income; one equals the 
other, and, consequently, nothing is saved. 
Too often an increase in income is a sig- 
nal for further expenditures and unnec- 
essary luxuries. How many people do 
their best to live up to their incomes no 
matter what they may be? 

It will cost no man money to be poor 
if he has at his disposal a reserve fund 
sufficiently large to meet unexpected and 
emergency expenditures. If Mr. Jones 
had had only a thousand dollars in the 
bank at the beginning of the year he 
would not have suffered the loss that was 
necessary because of his circumstances. 
This thousand dollars would have paid 
him an interest of over 100 per cent. It 
is a case of money saving money where 
a lack of it loses more. It is dangerous 
for individuals as well as companies to 
spend money as fast as they make it. 








“Surely this matter of a ‘poverty tax’ should interest a large 
number of people. It is a constant menace to the happiness of 


many individuals.” 










































































and Jacob 


Fortunes Contrasted 


Differences in Their Investment Methods—Some 
Curious Individual Propensities—Schiff’s Estate the 
Sounder from a Strictly Investment Standpoint 


EXT to the question, 

get it?” .the query, 

he do with it?” 
in connection with the fortunés of 
of wealth. 
same ability amassing money 
is shown in investing it. Sometimes it 
is and again, sometimes it isn’t. Often 
the big man differs only from the little 
man in acquisitive ability and sometimes 
he is inferior in investment acumen. 
There are many examples of great for- 
tunes which contained a very considerable 


shown in 


William Rockefeller 


By WELDON CHASE 


“How did he 

“What did 
is of most interest 
men 
The public assumes that the 








Schiff’ s 
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In our April 15, 1922, issue 
the investment methods of 
Jacob H. Schiff were set forth and ana- 
lyzed. The recent transfer tax report in 
the matter of the estate of William Rock- 
efeller, to whom John D. Rockefeller 
always referred affectionately as “my 
brother William,” represents an oppor- 


tunity to compare the investments of two 
of America’s wealthiest men. As their 
financial careers were along different lines 
it was to be expected that their residuary 
estates should reflect to some degree the 
(Please turn to page 956) 





GOVERNMENT 
Amount 
Issue Par Value 
U. S. First Liberty Loan...........- $6,150,000 
U. S&S. Third Liberty Loan........... 50,000 
U. S. Fourth Liberty Loan.......... 60,000 
$6,260,000 
STATE 

State of New York er TT $1, wes. 000 
Highway ....... 539,000 
7 = “ Forest Preserve Pk. 434,000 
Pte “* Palisades Park..... 300,000 
7 Ss o  deheneuesuse 1,545,000 
= S. PE ceevcovess 2,000,000 
. . “ Highway 1,185,000 
os Ss EE ceeenescuees 350,000 
7 a © SE ecb eacowennh 4,915,000 
“9 5 -  M, asetacatteate ,900,000 
os oa “* Barge Canal Term. 50,000 
"3 - * Barge Canal Term. 100,000 
ae at * Barge Canal Term. 50,000 
_ = = PE  eccccuces 50,000 
eS 6S CR ssskveeke 400,000 
a ae F. oe ED  cneansans 200,000 
od Desig ~ oe RE  énecsnous 50,000 

. - “ 6% Forest whpenetes 
ee 100,000 
$21,952,000 

MUNICIPAL 





Ne “A cn awesseecseeceence 75,000 
ED  Wiveteedeettenuronnse 345,000 
SE Gr MED ceccccectenacecescess 85,000 
ev ccceeeeaedtceeeced ,000 
Village of Herkimer................. 416,655 

City of Niagara Falls, Sewer.......... J 
$9,787,055 

PUBLIC UTILITY 
*Brooklyn Union Gas Co. debentures.. $11,500 
Montreal Public Service Corp. Ist mort. 300,000 
INDUSTRIAL 

Terminal Warehouse Co.............. 15,000 
Valley Mould & Iron Corp. Ist mort 13,500 
340,000 





William Rockefeller’s Investments 


FARM LOAN BONDS 


Federal Land Bank .........-.se00-: $2,000,000 
- ”  ccsenateauineeesaenl 3,000,000 
Joint Stock Land Bank............... ,544,000 
$6,544,000 
REAL ESTATE 
Jekyl Island Club lst mortgage....... $7,500 
Shenae cmanueent 5,000 
- - DT wstehednees 7,500 
Sleepy Hollow Club is mortgage. ..... 5,000 
iia 5,000 
' _ - certificates of in- 
debtedness ..... 1,000 
$471,000 
ee ee . .§45,354,055 
STOCKS 
BANK 
Number of 
Issue Shares 
Farmers Loan & Trust............... 1,258 
SY MEME scucccegceesevesvce oa 5,000 
i i vs coceseedeosenees 2,567 
PE ME cctnadaneceeceseacenees 450 
Mechanics & Metals National......... 1,500 
*Nat. City Bank of N. Y............ 16,480 
tt CD cscrecn cnr coteecewse 526 
i er en Oe i. We cacccescecs 1,539 
U. S. & Gen. Trust Corp. pfd........ 1,980 
U. S. & Gen. Trust Corp. def........ 1,324 
EE i a concen enceeekes 150 
Commercial Acceptance Trust Co. pfd. 250 
33,024 
RAILROAD 
OE re 55,685 
*Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis pfd... 50 
*Del., Lack & Western.............. 5,000 
Lackawanna SS * 1 & Seeger 271 
i eddahahan eee enseeues 8,400 
N "Y., Ontario & Western........... 100 
*Rutland Railroad i aGaeinin cake wad 1 
PE Es bckccecasccnsaceces 15,300 
84,807 
MINING 
*Anaconda Copper ...........2....5. 100 
Del., Lack. & Western Coal Co...... 438 
 & Eee 2,330 
Inspiration Consolidated ............. 28,517 
Star Consolidated Mines..... APE GAPE 4, 
35,985 








PUBLIC UTILITY 





*Brooklyn Union Gas Co....... , 900 
Christopher & Tenth St. R. R..... ‘ 150 
*Consolidated Gas Co............. ; 100 
Intermountain Power Co........... 2,600 
Montreal Public Service Corp...... 3,000 
Montreal Tramways Co............ 400 
National Fuel Gas Co............. 11,981 
N. Y. Mutual Gas Light Co........ 500 

Nova Scotia Tramways & Power Co., 
| Perera 2,500 

Nova Scotia Tramways & Power Co., 
 6nub6 eeu betenedeceswecceecece- 3,700 
23,231 

INDUSTRIAL 
American Meter Ca. cccccccccscccess 1,116 
American Splint Corp. ............. 7,400 
. ow as Appliance & Mig. Co., 193 
Baltimore Gas Appliance & Mfg. Co.. 76 
, re 265 
Cascade-Teton Farm Lands Co...... 750 
— | | Serre 1 
ong Island Motor Parkway, Inc. 75 
Long Island Motor Parkway, Inc., Péd. 150 
DE CET ecnéteceeecanseexeee< $9,200 
Montreal Industrial Land Co., Ltd. 10,000 
BOP PUNMMMEER GR. cccccccccoscccecs 2,625 
The Permutit Co. pfd.... 1,500 
Sans Souci Assn......... 1 
Terminal Warehouse Co. . 273 
Triplex Safety Glass Corp ‘ 24,378 
Industrial Alcohol _ 17,300 
Valley Mould & Iron Corp. pfd... 663 
Valley Mould & Iron Corp...... , 750 
186,659 
OIL 

Maracaibo Oil Exploration Corporation 400 
DE HE. secnedsaddareoeconeeceoe 2,533 
Ey SE Oe ccc cccncenqece 596 
Standard Oil of N. J..........--+-: ‘ 2,584 
a a wane 280 
Standard Oil of N. Y........ ee 3,520 
Standard Oil of Cal.............- $4,924 
Standard of Indiania............ ‘ 22,100 
ee EE 27,000 
ED Nido cdeqdnccestsdssc< : 836 
94,373 
458,079 


Total stocks (shares)..........+++- 


* A director of this company. 
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Letters from a Hard-Boiled Financier 
to His Nephew 


“Hard-Boiled” Hobbs con- 
the latter’s 


1. In which 
watulates his nephew upon 
Wall Street début.) 
Miami, Fla., Jan. 5, 
Dear Tyler :— 

I note with pleasure that you have ac- 
cepted a position with the Stock Exchange 
frm of Beardsley & Steiner. I am glad 
you were fortunate enough to be able to 
accept it, because when I was your age 
[had to scratch for my first job. I guess 
I wore out three pairs of shoes before I 
If they put me out the 
dor I came in over the transom when 
the office boy wasn’t looking. Finally 
Uncle” Russell Wise took me on, more 
to get rid of me than anything else, I 
expect. 

As far as firms go, I guess Beardsley 
& Steiner are O.K. I knew Joe Steiner 
years ago when he thought it was a big 
week if he saved out enough from his 
wages to blow his girl to the peanut gal- 
lery at Tony Pastor’s. I don’t think he 
would tell a fib for a dime but he might 
tell twelve for a dollar. In taking you 
on at $75 a week Joe was no doubt im- 
pressed by your Harvard accent and, per- 
haps, also by the fact that some day you 
will come into a lot of money. It might 
be a good idea to let him know that your 
father left your money in trust until you 
are thirty-five and that I am executor 
with rather broad powers. 

Iam not going to preach any sermons 
because no one ever learns anything in 
this world except by actual experience. 
We hear but we don’t believe. Or if we 
believe we think we are the great excep- 
tion to the general rule. But there may 
be a few things I can point out which 
may help you to learn how little you 
know. When you have come to the con- 
clusion that you don’t know anything 
about Wall Street, and probably never 
will know very much, then you are on 
the road to progress. 

You doubtless have become pretty well 
acquainted by now with that little ma- 
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finally located. 


By BARNARD POWERS 


chine called the stock-ticker. Perhaps, 
like Charlie Macklin, you may even think 
you can tell by its sound whether the 
market is going up or down. Maybe 
Charlie could, but he never could tell soon 
enough. Last I heard from him he was 
selling brooms for his old concern. 

Every minute from ten in the morning 
until three in the afternoon the stock- 
ticker is telling a story. You can hear it 
and see it, but can you translate it? If 
you can you have Wall Street by the tail. 
The trouble is the story is a composite 
one. Every little click expresses an opin- 
ion. Maybe the opinion comes from 
Downing Street, London, from Denver, 
Colorado, or from the big house just 
around the corner. It is like listening to a 
hundred thousand voices, each one saying 
something, and trying to decide what the 
consensus of opinion is. 

Even a blind hog occasionally roots up 
an acorn, but accept it from me that pro- 
ficiency in reading the tape comes only 
from years of observation and study. No 
one has ever completey mastered it and 
no one ever will. The most skilful con- 
sider themselves fortunate if they are 
right more often than wrong. For the 
ticker is as deceptive as a mirage in the 
desert and a thousand times more change- 
ful than a woman. It can promise, 
threaten, cajole, lie, tell the truth, entreat, 
frighten, plead, evade, balk, leap and col- 
lapse, all in the space of twenty minutes. 
One second it is your willing slave and 
the next it turns and sinks its teeth in 
your hand. 

Advice is usually worth what it costs. 
So I don’t advise but merely suggest that 
you leave your $10,000 cash in Govern- 
ment bonds until you have had at least a 
year’s Wall Street experience. 

My rheumatism is better. If old age 
doesn’t come too fast, I may yet break 
a 100 on the golf links. The professional 
says I have the best swing combined with 
the worst stance he ever saw. 

Your affectionate uncle 
Henry B. Hosss. 
(2. In which Uncle Henry makes a few 
suggestions in regard to Martin Motors.) 
Miami, Fla., Jan. 18, 1923. 
Dear Tyler :— 

Your letter received in which you state 
that you have taken a flier in Martin Mo- 
tors and that you have a profit of $800 
already. It strikes me that you must 
have taken on a sizeable block of stock 
to make so much in so short a time. 


Doubtless you made a most careful study 
of the company before investing. Of 
course you examined its earnings records 
for years past, figured out its working 
capital, noted the ratio of expenses to 
gross sales, looked up the cash position, 
scrutinized the item of patent rights and 
good-will in its balance sheet—in short 
made a careful analysis of its position 
and prospects. 

I see by the papers that Martin Motors 
is going to bring out a $15,000,000 bond 
issue. It might be a good idea to find out 
whether the money is going to expand the 
business or merely to pay off bank loans, 
etc. In any event you may depend upon 
the underwriters to get a block of Mar- 
tin Motors common, and, perhaps, when 
the syndicate expires, some of them may 
decide to turn their certificates into cash. 

I make no recommendations but throw 
out merely a few suggestions which may 
commend themselves to you. 

Your affectionate uncle 
Henry B. Hosss. 
which Tyler's loss is Uncle 
Henry’s gain.) 
Miami, Fla., Feb. 3, 1923. 
Dear nephew :— 

Did you ever stop to think that if no 
one ever sold stocks they would never go 
down? Moreover, if your friend “Pat” 
Martin told everyone that it was time to 
sell he would be unable to liquidate his 
own line of stock. I don’t question his 
explanation that liquidation of the hold- 
ings of a “large estate” put Martin Mo- 
tors from 45 to 29. Probably it was the 
same estate that crimped me in 1879 when 
I was carrying a big line of Third Ave- 
nue and which has been doing yoeman 
service in putting stocks down as long as 
I can remember. Sometimes it is an 
estate that does the business and some- 
times it is “hammering by shorts” who 
will speedily find themselves in a blind 
alley. Wall Street is not a very inventive 
place. The old gags seem to work over 

(Please turn to page 961) 
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Foreign Trade and Securities 


What Mexican Recognition Means to 
American Investors 


Outlook for American Business Interests in Mexico—How 
the Settlement Affects Oil, Debts, Mining and Railroads 


By GREGORY MARSTON 


OR thirteen years American investments in 
Mexico have labored under the disadvantage 
of a series of unstable Mexican governments, 

successively established by force and later over- 
thrown by force. Apart from British capital in 
some industries, American capital is the dominant 
power in such widely diversified lines as silver and 
copper mining, Mexican government finance, oil, 
guayule rubber, and railroading. 

Since the deposition of President Porfirio Diaz 
in 1910, these companies have had to face from 
time to time bandit raids, suspension of operations, 
capricious and irregular taxes, threats of revoca- 
tion of permission to do business, and loss of prop- 
erty rights. Being the largest visible holders of 
wealth in Mexico, the American companies have 
been subject to attack from all sides. 


Effects of Mexican Maladministration 


This situation has reacted unfavorably, in many 
instances, on the home market for their securities. 
When Greene-Cananea, for instance, had to shut 
down for nearly a half year in 1917, in the midst 
of a tremendous war-time demand for copper, and 
again for over a year and a half from 1921 to 1922, 
partly as a result of political conditions in Mexico 


which made it unable to compete in the poor copper . 


market of those years, the price of the stock suf- 
fered a severe slump. Big Mexican oil companies, 
such as Pan-American Petroleum, have suffered 
from time to time from rumors of approaching 
confiscation of fundamental rights; which have 
been the basis of severe depreciation in the prices 
of securities. Mexican Government and state se- 
curities, and the bonds and stocks of the Mexican 
railway system, have been brought down at times 
to bankruptcy price levels, and it was not until the 
bankers’ Debt Funding Commission finished its 
work of rehabilitation this year that it was felt 


that these securities were something more than a 
gamble. 

In all these thirteen years, through the régimes 
of Madero, Huerta, Carranza and the present 
Obregon government, there was but one short in- 
terval during which the United States Government 
recognized Mexico. This was in May of 1920, when 
the Wilson administration recognized Carranza, 
only to see him assassinated shortly thereafter. 

The Obregon régime which succeeded him at 
first aroused the fears of American business and 
of the State Department at Washington through 
its apparent lack of consideration for business in- 
terests. For a long time, little was done to reassure 
holders of obligations of the Mexican government 
and of the National Railways of Mexico (largely 
financed by American capital) of the eventual re- 
payment of current and accrued interest and prin- 
cipal. Much wild talk was spread of the “confisca- 
tory” attitude of the Obregon government toward 
the oil companies, with regard to excessive taxes 
and the question of ownership of sub-soil mineral 
rights, and the feeling was such that the Mexican 
government refused to issue drilling permits to 
American countries, while showing itself more 
friendly to British oil producers. Millions of 
dollars of claims for damages arising out of the 
unsettled conditions in Mexico were left in abey- 
ance, and only recently an attempt was made to 
seize the property of the Mexican consulate in New 
York to secure such claims. 


Settlement of Problems 


One by one, however, these questions were taken 
in hand by the new Mexican administration, and 
its friendliness toward foreign capital attested by 
acts as well as words. Perhaps the first big piece 
of constructive work toward the readmission of 
Mexico into the community of progressive indus 








ECOGNITION of Mexico by the United States Government not only paves the way for 
closer and more amicable political relations between the two countries but lays the basis for 


an enduring economic peace. 


Thirteen years of practically uninterrupted civil strife and 


dislocation of normal business activities in Mexico have cost American investors tens of million: 
of dollars in losses. The new situation should result in greatly improving the position of Amer- 
ican companies operating in Mexico, and consequently, their shareholders. 
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trial states was the adoption of the plan of the 
Jnternational Committee of Bankers on Mexico. 

This arrangement settled the arrears of interest 
on 540 millions of Mexican bonds, including Fed- 
eral, State and railroad obligations, of which 
nearly 63 millions had gone into default on prin- 
cipal as well as interest. The final plan provided 
for repayment of arrears out of current taxation 
and in scrip, the extension of certain loans, and 
refunding of others. Altogether, it was pronounced 
as satisfactory as possible by the bankers, and 
great satisfaction was expressed. 

The other questions in dispute have recently 
been settled by commissioners representing both 
the United States and Mexico, which have worked 
out satisfactory compromises, based on substantial 
concessions by Mexico. 

The first question concerned Article 27 of the 
Mexican constitution of 1917, which declared the 
sub-soil wealth of the country to be the property 
of the Mexican nation. It was finally decided that 
this clause should not be made to apply to com- 
panies which had obtained concessions before 1917, 
and as practically all of the larger American con- 
cerns had been operating for many years before 
that time, it secured them against the confiscation 
of their privileges under the color of the Mexican 
constitution. 

Another point, which caused great trouble in 
early negotiations was the question of holdings of 
agricultural land. The Mexican Government had 
been following out consistently a policy of splitting 
up the big estates into small land-holdings to be 
owned by the former peasants and “peons,” in the 
same way that France did after the French Revo- 
lution. 

Under modern conditions, however, land, espe- 
cially that belonging to large foreign corporations, 
cannot simply be confiscated by act of government. 
The question turned about how the American 
holders of this land were to be compensated. 

The final solution was that where the various 
States of Mexico expropriated lands from private 
owners and turned them over to Mexican farmers, 
these states should issue bonds secured not only 
by their own credit, but also by that of the Mexican 
government. 

Another vexed point was that of how claims 
for various damages sustained by American in- 
terests in Mexico should be adjusted. This ques- 
tion had led to considerable unpleasantness in the 
past, as, for instance, in the attempted seizure of 
Mexican property in New York City to pay Amer- 
ican claims. 


Two Commissions Appointed 


It has now been decided by an agreement to 
appoint two mixed commissions, on which repre- 
sentatives of both the United States and Mexico 
shall sit, and which shall arrange a clearing system 
for claims held by Mexicans against Americans as 
well as by Americans against Mexicans. The lat- 
ter, of course, will probably constitute by far the 
larger amount, especially in view of the large num- 
ber of American claims based on losses during the 
periods of revolution and weak central authority 
which encouraged bandit raids of the old Pancho 
Villa type. 

The tax question is now on a basis that is con- 
sidered satisfactory by a majority of the interests 
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concerned. It is recognized that Mexico, being 
poorly industrialized, can raise little money by or- 
dinary methods of taxation, and is perforce depen- 
dent on the taxation of raw materials produced 
within its borders. 

This is especially true because of the engage- 
ments which Mexico has entered into in connection 
with the Bankers’ Committee plan for rehabilitat- 
ing Mexican finances, which will require relatively 
large amounts of money. 


Effect On Oil Companies 


American oil companies operating in Mexico, 
such as Pan-American, are favored by the new 
decrees, which provide that holders of unproven 
oil lands may drill for oil without the necessity of 
getting special concession to do so in addition to 
their title to the land. 

This practically amounts to a complete with- 


© International 
United States and Mexico Resume Relations 


Formalities at the State Department at Washington marking the 

resumption of diplomatic relations between the two countries. 

Mathieu Hanna, of the division of Mexican affairs, on the left; 

Manuel C. Tellez, of the Mexican embassy, and Under Secretary of 
State William Phillips 


drawal of the obnoxious restrictions on oil drilling 
which were instituted under Carranza’s régime 
and which had cut deeply into the earnings of 
American oil companies in Mexico. 

The abandonment of arbitrary claims to surface 
and subsoil land rights which were claimed by pre- 
ceding Mexican governments should be a great 
stimulus to American mining and oil companies. 
American Zinc, U. S. Smelting and Greene-Cana- 
nea are among the companies whose legal status 
is thus made safe under the new agreement. 

All these safeguards will probably soon be put 
into the form of a commercial treaty between 
Mexico and the United States, for which the way 
has been opened by the recent announcement of 
recognition. 

Looking a little further, it seems that foreign 
investment will also receive a new impetus from 
the recognition of Mexico. While its currency 
system does not suffer from inflation (as, in fact, 
paper money is not used in currency, transactions 
being on a gold peso basis), yet a pure gold system 

(Please turn to page 943) 
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How the Southern Roads Compare 


Underlying Conditions in the South— 
Investment Aspects of the Leading Issues 


N analyzing the 

position of a 

group of ,ail- 

roads the economic 

progress taking place 

in the territory in 

which they operate is 

of fundamental im- 

portance. Railroad 

facilities must of ne- 

cessity be provided in advance of the de- 

velopment of the country which they 

serve. It requires a considerable period 

before traffic grows sufficiently to make 

full use of the transportation systems 

which have been constructed. Until this 

cycle is completed, prosperity for any but 

a few of the most advantageously located 
lines is impossible. 

The railroad history of the South illus- 
trates this principle. Previous to the in- 
dustrial development, which has occurred 
mainly in the last decade, the southern 
railroads as a whole were not able to earn 
a satisfactory return on their capitaliza- 
tion. Although manufacturing has not 
yet reached a large scale, rapid strides 
have already been made. 


Recent Development 


Formerly the greater part of the cot- 
ton grown in the south was either sent 
abroad or to New England to be put 
through the various stages of manufac- 
ture. Although this situation still exists 
the proportion spun into yarn and woven 
into cloth in the southern states has in- 
creased. New England is gradually los- 
ing ground on the coarser products to 
factories located near the source of the 
raw material. 

The Birmingham district in> Alabama, 
often called the Pittsburg of the south, 
is greatly expanding its iron and steel 
production. Of an entirely different na- 
ture, but important to the railroads, is the 
growth of truck farming in the south. 
This has given rise to a heavy traffic in 
fruits and vegetables which are raised for 
the northern market. 


Cotton Still King 


These factors indicate that the south- 
ern railroads can now rely upon a larger 
and better diversified tonnage than hereto- 
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fore. As a result they are in a much 
sounder position. However, the year to 
year traffic outlook still hinges mainly on 
cotton. 

If the value of the year’s crop proves 
high business is good, whereas an unsat- 
isfactory price has the opposite effect. 
The south rarely follows a middle course, 
conditions are either booming or extreme- 
ly depressed. The earnings of its rail- 
roads have similar ups and downs. 

Cotton and its derivatives form but a 
very small percentage of the total tonnage 
carried by any one of the roads. Its in- 
fluence upon the remaining traffic is the 
important factor. We can look for good 
earnings when the cotton grower is sell- 
ing his product at a profitable figure, and 
be equally sure of unfavorable revenues 
when he has no money to spend. 


Increase in Revenues 


From a long-range viewpoint the south- 
ern railroads are in a better position than 
ever before. The increase in gross reve- 
nues has been a result not only of higher 
rates but also a far greater volume of 
traffic. 


We must still anticipate wide variations 
in their financial statements from year ‘ 
year, depending upon the return that th 
cotton situation takes. The high priccs 
during the last year which the South ha 
obtained largely explain the prosperit 
which this group of railroads as a whol 
is now enjoying. Most of them are earn- 
ing at a higher rate than at any tim 
within recent years. Herewith follows 
analysis of the principal roads: 


ATLANTIC 
COAST 
LINE 


Although the Atlanti 
Coast Line does not have 
a very heavy traffic de: 
sity, it obtains the hig! 
est rate per ton mile of any souther: 
road. Consequent revenues are larg 
The winter months normally produce t 
greater part of the year’s net operatin 
income. With most roads on whch tlx 
peak of the traffic movement comes in th 
fall, exactly the reverse is true. Thi 
peculiarity is due to the fact that th 
northbound fruit and vegetable busines 
as well as passenger travel to and fron 
Florida, are at their height during the 
winter, 

The Coast Line has been paying divi 
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Panorama of the Illinois Central R. R. yards on the lake front of Chicago 
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— =| the Adjustment Bonds which the road 
has outstanding. In 1922, the deficit after 
COMPARATIVE INCREASE IN GROSS REVENUES charges, exclusive of interest on these 
Total U.S. Atl. C.L. Seaboard L.&N. Ill. Cen. Southern Adjustments, amounted to $1,000,000. 
Per Cent — This year operating income has been suf- 
ficiently ahead of 1922 to make it vir- 
tually certain that charges will be entirely 
covered. The first six months ordinarily 
produce half the net operating income, 
and on this basis there would be a sur- 
plus of $2,000,000 at the end of the year, 
- without counting interest on the Adjust- 
A wh —— J Irie 1914 revenues as a basis upon which the percentage of increase or | ments. nless S snow change =o 
decrease for subsequent years has been computed. ating conditions occurs the Seaboard is 
Ben a ea ae on ae ae ates Test BE || mot in danger. Current assets are in ex- 
United States as a whole. | cess of current liabilities, and only a se- 
ries of deficits would precipitate a receiv- 
ership. The outlook is brighter than 
dends at the rate of 7% for a number of ther inland. Its operations have not been jt has been in some time, though both 
ars. In 1922, the road had one of the characterized by anything like the same preferred and common stock, of 
yst successful years in its history. Gross degree of success. Whereas the Atlantic course, are entirely speculative. 
revenues rose from 66.7 millions in 1921 Coast Line is piling up a large surplus 
70.8 millions in 1922. Exactly the op- the Seaboard has been forced to dip into LOUISVILLE & Louisville & Nash- 
posite situation prevailed as regards its resources to pay interest charges. NASHVILLE ville, which in itself 
operating expenses. While revenues were A comparison of the two roads reveals is a large system, 
mounting expenses fell from 58 millions in what respects the latter is deficient. jis controlled by the Atlantic Coast Line. 
52 millions. Net operating income of Gross revenues, when reduced to a mile- They operate in close cooperation, and 
144 millions compared with 5 millions age basis, are almost $2,000 below the the arrangement has been of advantage 
the year previous. After adding outside Coast Line. This is mainly due to a_ to both companies. In recent years Louis- 
income and deducting fixed charges which lower rate per ton mile, rather than any  vyille & Nashville has developed a sub- 
re very moderate, net income amounted great difference in the traffic density. The stantial bituminous coal traffic and has 
almost $17 per share. system has not been spending as much _ greatly increased its freight density. 
Results so far for 1923 have been even Upon maintenance as its competitor, and In the early part of this year, a stock 
more favorable than in the same period poor credit has prevented it from secur- dividend of 624% was distributed. In 
last year. There has been an increase img sufficient equipment to handle its bus- this way there was capitalized 45 millions 
th in gross revenues and in net. At  imess. As a result the rentals paid other of the 82 millions surplus then standing 
the present rate of earnings the divi- lines for the use of their cars has been on the books. The dividend rate had 
dend is being covered almost three 2 heavy drain on net revenues. The sit- been 7%, but was reduced to 5% on the 
times and the stock may be considered uation has been partly remedied by re- enlarged capitalization. It was officially 
to represent a high-grade railroad building a number of cars and making stated at the time the new rate was de- 
issue. some additional purchases, but the short- clared that the “board anticipated, if net 
age still continues. Thé Seaboard lacks results of operations continued as favor- 
SEABOARD The Seaboard Air Line such outside income as the Coast Line ob- able as in 1922, the dividend could soon 
AIR LINE parallels its competitor, tains from its controlling interest in the be increased.” 
the Atlantic Coast. Line, Louisville & Nashville Revenues for the first six months of 
ver the entire route, running a little fur- Nothing has been paid since 1920 upon (Please turn to page 954) 




















Leading Southern Railroad Stocks Compared 
CURRENT DIVIDEND RATE YIELD AT RECENT MARKET PRICE * 
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EARNED PER SHARE: 1925. PER CENT EARNED On MARKET PRICE * 


PER SHARE PER CENT 
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tOn basis of Jot 6 Mos. earnings 
* Atlantic Coast Line 112. Seaboard Air Line 6. Louisville & Nashville 87. |ilinois Central 105. Southern Rajlway 32 
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Wage Increases Reduce July Rail 


Earnings 


Volume of Traffic Continues to Increase—Outlook Bright 


By ARTHUR J. NEUMARK 
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ESTIMATED ANNUAL EARNINGS OF RAILROADS BASED 
ON FIRST SEVEN MONTHS OF 1923 


: The following table is compiled on the actual average of the first seven months’ net 
income to the total traffic year for the past ten years for each individual railroad, aliowing 
for seasonal variations of traffic. 


$ $ 
Net. % Per Share Per Share 
Operating Charges 


1 on on 
Road— eficit Earned Preferred Common 


Atchison 14.45 
Atlantic Coast Line 20.60 


Baltimore & Ohio 20.40 


Canadian Pacific 7.70 
Central of N. J 

Chesapeake & 

Chicago & E. 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul 

Chicago North Western 

*Chicago, R. I. & Pacific 

Colorado & Southern 

Delaware & Hudson 

Delaware, Lackawanna & W 


Great Northern 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Illinois Central 

Kansas City Southern 
Lehigh Valley 

Louisville & Nashville 
Minn., St. P. & St. Ste. Marie... 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Missouri Pacific 

New York Central 

N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western 
Northern Pacific 
Pennslylvania 

Pere Marquette 

Reading 

St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 

Union Pacific 


Western Pacific 
Western Maryland 


1 $50 par value. 7? After 5% on the common stock, all classes of stock share equally. 
® Without oil income and after capital adjustments. ‘* Assuming that all of the outstandin 
preferred B is converted equally into preferred A and common stocks. ° This includes tota 
earnings of Philadelphia & Reading Ry., all of whose stock is owned by Reading. ° On the 
basis of the increased capital stock outstanding. 


® * On the basis of first six months’ operations. 














HE outstanding feature of the July 

railroad reports was the large 

amount expended for maintenance 
and the increase in transportation ex- 
penses as a result of the increases in 
wages as of July Ist. There was no let- 
up in the increased volume of traffic, but 
further reductions in freight rates offset 
the traffic gains. Net earnings declined 
about 5% from the previous month, o1 
the average, but in many instances de 
clines were more drastic as a result oi 
the unusually heavy maintenance charges 
Many roads made every possible effort t 
put their properties and equipment in 
first-class shape for the anticipated record 
fall traffic. Among the roads that charged 
off the largest amounts for maintenanc« 
were UNION PACIFIC; ATLANTI( 
COAST LINE; CHICAGO, MIL 
WAUKEE & ST. PAUL; CANADIAN 
PACIFIC; CHICAGO & N. WEST- 
ERN; NORFOLK & WESTERN; 
PERE MARQUETTE; CHICAGO & 
E. ILLINOIS and ATCHISON. 


Anthracite Strike Outlook 


For the second successive year, the 
anthracite roads will have to struggl 
along with a coal strike, and in the event 
that it should be a protracted one, th 
results would be most unfortunate. Thi 
group of carriers has just about recov 
ered from last year’s strike, and the divi- 
dends of such roads as LEHIGH VAL- 
LEY, DELAWARE & HUDSON and 
DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & 
WESTERN can only be earned in the 


event that there is no loss of traffic in the 








CLASS 1 ROADS 


(000 omitted) 
*Month’'s Nor- 
Net mal Earnings 
Oper. to Give a 
Income 5.75% Return 
July, 1922..... 69,239 
ugust 52,579 
September .... 
October 
November 
December .... 
anuary, 1923... 


April 
ay 
une « 
July 


* Estimated. 

















coming months. None of the above car- 
riers is in a strong financial position and 
could hardly withstand another siege such 
as they went through in 1922. The blow 
to ERIE would indeed be a serious one, 
as this road has no working capital at 
all, and the recent strength of the stock 
(Please turn to page 964) 
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A True Talk on Bond Yields, or: 


What Every Small Investor 


Should Know 


A Financial Playlet With a Meaning 


Dialogue on Discounts between Mr. 
George Brokaw, Investment Dealer, 
and His Client, Mr. Henry Byer. 


yer: Good morning, Mr. Brokaw. 
I have a few minutes of your valu- 
time? I wonder if you've looked 
r that little list of mine and have any 
gestions to make. 
rokaw: Why yes. You know those 
Itimore & Ohio 5s you’re carrying— 
yer: Well, aren’t they perfectly good? 
hought B. & O. is doing fine. 
rokaw: Oh, they are a very fair bond; 
I have a switch in mind for them by 
ch you can increase your yield more 
n 1%, with exactly the same security. 
yer: That sounds too good to be true. 
at’s the secret? 
rokaw: Simple enough. Just change 
ir B. & O. Ss into the B. & O 4%s, 
ired by the same mortgage. 
yer: That’s strange; I didn’t 
414s were selling so far below the 5s. 
rokaw: They’re not. They sell at 81. 
ile the 5s sell at 83. But the 4%s are 
in 1933—less than 10 years—so their 
tized yield works 


notice 


By BENJAMIN GRAHAM 
long-term bonds are due for a big ad- 
vance. With all due respect, Mr. Brokaw, 
that idea strikes me as the quintessence 
of tommyrot. 

Brokaw: Thanks for the compliment. 
But I’m not surprised to hear you talk 
like that. Ninety-nine per cent of the in- 
vestors reason as you do, but they're all 
Are you willing to spend a 
to go into the matter in a 


dead wrong. 
minutes 
logical way? 

Byer: I’m sure you could talk all day 
without selling me any such outlandish 
suggestion. Still your time is worth more 
than mine, and if you can afford to waste 
it, so can I. Proceed. 

Brokaw: You made an emphatic little 
speech just before, in which you rejected 
my idea with fine scorn. It will help a 
bit if you will let me restate your argu- 
ments. They might be put as follows: 


few 


1. As a small investor, you can’t afford 
to sacrifice your coupon return, in 
order to get a profit on your princi- 
pal ten years from now. 

Many contingencies might arise that 
would lead you to dispose of your 








at 7.30%, against 
y 6.05% for the 5s, 
ch don’t mature un- 
1995. 
er: So that’s your 
liant idea! Well it’s 
good for me at all. 
may be alright for 
big institutions that 
bonds on your amor- 
i yield basis. But 
only a small inves- 
and I’ve got to look 
the coupon return. 
is discount business 
largely bunk. A fine 
te it would be for 
to take 14% less a 
w in the hope of get- 
) a profit in 1933. In 
probability I 
holding the bonds by 
n. And anyway the 
are just as likely as 
t to be selling at par 
better in a few years. 
me bond experts say 
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, 
wont 


country. 


There are hundreds of thousands of such small bondholders in this 
All the more reason for educating them in the principles 


of investment 


bonds before 1933, in which case the 
expected profit would be lost. 

In any event you hope to obtain 
just as great a rise in the price of 
your 5s during the next few years— 
or very probably an even larger 
appreciation. 

Is that a fair statement of your case? 

Byer: Perfect. 

Brokaw: Well let us examine 
three contentions in order. First 
your not being able to afford to take a 
smaller coupon return. If were a 
widow living on your income, or a life- 
tenant of an estate, that might sound 
plausible. jut you do not spend every 
cent you get. If I am not mistaken, you 
pester me pretty regularly to recommend 
attractive investments. 

Byer: Oh, that is a different 
Like every ambitious man, I’m trying to 
build up a little estate. That's just why 
I need as large an income as possible. 

Brokaw: But don’t you see that the 
few dollars a year you forego by switch- 
ing into these B. & O. 4%s are not lost. 
They are being invested precisely like a 
regular savings-bank de- 
posit—but at a much 
higher interest rate. Ob- 
serve what the proposi- 
tion really amounts to. 
On each bond you are 
giving up only $5.00 per 
year. The first four 
years are taken care of 
by the two points in 
cash you get back when 
you make the exchange. 
So your whole sacrifice 
of income amounts to 
about $30 per bond and 
for that investment you 
are sure to recover $170 
in increased value of 
your principal. Don't 
you think you can afford 
to invest $5.00 per year 
for six years in order 
to get back $170 at the 
end of the sixth year? 

Byer: Of course I 
can, but it means tying 
up the whole bond in- 
vestment for ten years— 
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these 
about 


you 


story 





Brokaw: One 
thing at a time. 
We were considering only your first 
objection—and that was that you couldn't 
afford to take $45.00 per bond per year 
instead of $50.00. If it paid well enough 
in the end, wouldn’t you be glad to do it? 

Byer: Weill, if you consider point one 
just by itself, I admit it ts not a very 
strong objection. 

Brokaw: That’s too half-hearted an 
admission. Is Objection 1 answered or 
is it not? 

Byer: 
swered. 

Brokaw: Now for your second argu- 
ment. You are afraid that you might 
want to sell the bond before the due date 
in which case the lovely 17 points profit 
would go to someone else. But do you 
really think you must hold the bonds un- 
til 1933 in order to realize any part of 
the advance in principal value? 

Byer: Why, sure. Suppose I sold them 
in 1926, how do I know whether they 
would be higher or lower than 81. I’ve 
got to strike a fair average and assume 
they will be worth the same price as now. 

Brokaw: Well on your basis of figur- 
ing an investor must calculate that his 
bonds will stay at 81 until 1933 and then 
suddenly be worth par on the day of ma- 
turity. Whoever buys them in 1933 will 
make a mighty fine profit in an awfully 
short time. 

Byer: Oh, I suppose that when ma- 
turity gets fairly near—a few years away 
maybe—the bond begins to advance in an- 
ticipation. But you don’t mean to tell 
me that every year the bond must rise 
two points. I’ve seen bonds go down, in- 
stead of up, even though maturity was 
coming closer. 

Brokaw: You know that the changes 
in the price of any individual issue de- 
pend on two factors—the approach of 
maturity, and a rise or fall in the rate 
of interest. The effect of the nearer due 
date might be offset by an advance in 
interest rates generally or by a deteriora- 
tion in the investment qualities of the 
bond. 

Byer: Yes, and if that’s so, what assur- 
ance have I of getting any appreciation 
of principal if I sell out a few years from 
now? 

Brokaw: No absolute assurance, but 
the odds are greatly in your favor. What 
risk there is, is common to all invest- 
ments. In fact there is a much greater 
likelihood of loss if you kept your re- 
funding 5s and had to sell them out say 
in 1927, 

Byer: How can you demonstrate that? 

Brokaw: Consider the possibilities. 
Here it is March, 1927, and you must 
dispose of your B. & O. 4%s. Suppose 
they were still quoted at only 81, you 
would think you had given up that one- 
half per cent coupon return for three 
years entirely for nothing, wouldn’t you? 

Byer: Of course I would. 

Brokaw: But let’s see how your re- 
funding 5s would probably be faring. If 
these 44s were selling at 81 in 1927, with 
but 5% years to run, that would mean a 
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All right, you win. It’s an- 
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8.95% yield. Is it likely the 5s would still 
be selling at 83, to yield only 6.05 per 
cent? 

Byer: It’s possible, isn’t it? 

Brokaw: But how about those institu- 
tions you mentioned at the beginning? 
Some of them hold millions of the re- 
funding 5s. Don't you think they would 
hasten to switch into the 4%4s in order 
to be sure of obtaining par for their hold- 
ings in only six years? Do you imagine 
they are going to let a discrepancy like 
that exist? 

Byer: I suppose not. 

Brokaw: lf these 4%4s sold down from 
a 7.30 per cent to an 8.95% basis the same 
conditions should certainly cause the 5s 
to decline from a 6.05% basis to, say, a 
7.50 per cent. Do you know what their 
price would be then? Let’s look at the 
yield book. ... Why, they would be sell- 
ing at 67. So you see if you only broke 
even on the 4%4s you would be much bet- 
ter off than having to sell out the 5s at 
a 15-point loss. 

Byer: That’s alright, but suppose the 
bonds go up? 

Brokaw: Not so fast. You're starting 
on objection three. First, I want to make 
it absolutely clear that you get the benefit 
of the gradual amortization of the dis- 
count even if you sell the bonds prior to 
maturity. Let me show you a few figures 
from the yield book. Suppose you dis- 
pose of the 414s in only two years. As- 
sume they are still selling on a 7.30% 
basis, and the 5s are still yielding 6.05%. 
What would the prices be? Here they 
are: 

; 83% 

& aS reer 84 


The 4%s will have advanced 3 points, 
while the 5s (their maturity still being a 
long way off) will scarcely have moved. 
That means the 4%s will have brought 
in 1%4% per year in appreciation in addi- 
tion to the coupon—a total of $60 per year 
against only $51 on the 5s. So you see 
that extra 1.15% I am trying to present 
you with would be money in your pocket 
even if you held on for only two years. 

Byer: Funny, I never worked it out 
that way before. 

Brokaw: Going further, look at it from 
another point of view. Suppose at the 
end of two years the B. & O. 4%s and 5s 
are selling on the same basis—and that 
is where they logically belong. A 6.15% 
yield for the 4%s would mean a price of 
90, while the 5s are still at 83. That would 
be a 9-point profit obtained at a cost of 
only one point in coupon return. 
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Byer: Do you 
really think the 
4%4s are ever likely to sell on the same 
basis as the 5s? 

Brokaw: Why not? Take a look at 
the bond list. Here are two issues in an 
exactly similar position as the B. & O.’s, 
both being secured by the same mortgage. 

Price Yield 
New York Central, 4s, due 

1989 

New York Central 4s, due 


4.98% 
5.18% 
Here the shorter term issue yields only 
.20% more than the long term, instead of 
1.15%. Now look at two Southern Pa- 
cific bonds : 
Price Yield 
Southern Pacific collateral 
4s, due 1949 
Southern Pacific (conver- 


tible) 4s, due 1929......9 5.58% 


The 1929 issue is no longer convertible; 
and since it is unsecured, it really ranks 
below the collateral 4s. Still there is 
much less difference in yield here than in 
the case of the B. & O. bods. 

Byer: That’s rather a convincing ex- 
hibit. 

Brokaw: By the way, those Southern 
Pacific issues present practical proof of 
my contention that it is not necessary to 
wait until maturity to benefit from appre- 
ciation in the case of a bond bought at 
a discount. I just recently dug out these 
comparative figures. 


5.25% 


Price 
August 
1923 
92% 
82% 
You will observe that in the past six 
years the Convertible 4s have made up 
more than half of their original 18-point 
discount, and that is not due to any fall 
in interest rates or improvement in South- 
ern Pacific credit, since the longer-term 
bond has advanced very little. 

Byer: Well, I think I had better sur- 
render unconditionally on Count 2. I ad- 
mit the B. & O. 4%s yield really 7.30% 
and not merely the 5.40% straight return 
—and also that I ought to get the benefit 
of the higher yield even if I sell out be- 
fore maturity. But I still think I would 
be better off with my refunding 5s even 
with their 1% lower yield—because I cx- 
pect a rise in long-term bond prices. 


Price 
May 
1917 
Southern Pacific 4s, 1929.. 82 
Southern Pacific 4s, 1949., 82 


Brokaw: In other words you think that 
while the 4%s are going to par because 
of their maturity, the 5s will go to par 
because of a drop in money rates. 

Byer: Yes, and what’s more they will 
probably sell above par, which you cer- 
tainly cannot expect the 4%s to do. 

Brokaw: Are you positive that the 5s 
will reach par in the next few years? 

Byer: Well, pretty nearly. I am con- 
vinced that the long-pull trend of bond 
prices is upward. 

Brokaw: Then why don’t you act upon 
your convictions ? 

Byer: What do you mean by that? 

(Please turn to page 964) 
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THE BOND MARKET 


High-Grade Issues Dull—Speculative 
Bonds Active 


HERE was no change in the char- 
T acter of dealings in the bond market 

from that of the past few months. 
lhe rigorous upturn in stocks engendered 
etter sentiment in speculative circles. A 
reat deal of new financing awaits a favor- 
able market, but investors are firm in their 
equirement of a somewhat better return 
han is available by the present level for 
iigh-grade securities. 


Speculative Issues Active 


Activity continued in the speculative 
ssues and the continued strength of stocks 
esulted in considerable buying of specu- 
ative bonds, a number of which, at present 
prices, are yet on an attractive basis for 
the investor who is willing to incur the 
isk involved in return for the high yield 
ind promising prospects of enhancement 
n value of his holdings. Erie issues were 
opular with this class of buyers due to 
he great contrast in earning reports of 
the road this year with that for the same 
riod in 1922. The general 4s, as an ex- 
imple, moved up to 52, but lost 2 points on 
profit taking. Favorable earning statements 
caused further demand for the St. Louis & 
San Francisco and Missouri. Kansas & 
Texas junior bonds, and all Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul securities registered 
sharp recoveries from the low prices to 
which they had been depressed by the 
pessimistic utterances of bearishly in- 
clined professionals during the previous 
weeks as to the gloomy outlook for the 
northwestern transcontinental roads. Not- 
ible gains were also made by the Chicago 
& Alton 3s, which advanced to 54, up 3, 
while the prior lien 314s advanced 6 points 
to 31. 


Public Utilities in Demand 


Public utilities, while not as active as 
the speculative rails, continued in demand. 
The new Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Refunding 5s, offered on a 6.15% 
basis, met with a good reception. Market 
Street Railway issues moved up two 
points and the local tractions exhibited 
strength, especially the Interborough 
Rapid Transit 5s and the new Rapid 
Transit Securities 6s, which are selling on 
a when issued basis. 

The annual report of the American 
Agricultural Chemical Company, which 
was more favorable than anticipated, re- 
sulted in an active investment demand and 
covering of short contracts in the chemical 
issues, American Agricultural 714s were 
up 4 points to 9934, but the feature was 
the sensational rise in the Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Co. bonds. The first 7s 
and the debenture 74s with warrants, sold 
at 89 and 72, up 10 and 12 points respec- 
tively. The better feeling spread to other 
securities which had suffered from the 
rampant pessimissm of previous weeks. 
International Mercantile Marine 6s sold 
at 78, up 4 points. American Writing 
Paper 6s gained 2 to above 64. B. G. 
Dery 7s continued their advance with an 
additional 3 point gain to above 79. 

There was no weakness in any quarter. 
Copper, Sugar and oil issues were steady. 
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BOND BUYERS’ GUIDE 


HIGH GRADE 


(For Income Only) Apx. 
Non-Callable Bonds: 
Canadian Northern Debenture 648, 1946..........+. 
Delaware & Hudson 7s, 1930 
Great Northern Genl. 7s, 1936 
New York Central Rfd. and Imp. 5s, 2018 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 6s, 1936......... eee 
New York Edison Co. 6%s, 1941 
Bush Terminal Buildings 5s, 1960 


Callable Bonds: 


Armour & Co. of Del. Ist 5s, 1943 

Armour & Co. Real Estate 4%s, 1939 

Canadian General Electric deb. Gs, 1942.........++. 

Duquesne Light Co. 6s, 1941........... peseoccoeces coce 

Philadelphia Company 6s, 1944....... PPTTTITITi TTT iT (ce)... 
Short-Term Bonds: 

B. & O., P. J. & M. 3s, 1925 

B. & O., Southwest Div. Ist mtg. 344s, 1925 

Seaboard & R ke Ist 5s, 1926 

Southern Pacific conv. 4s, 1929 

Union Pacific conv. 4s, 1927 

Dominion of Canada Internal 5%s, 1927 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada 5s, 1925 

Aluminum Company of America 7s, 1925 

Central Leather Co. Ist 5s, 1925 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co. Ist 5s, 1927 

Fisher Body Corp. 6s, 1926 


MIDDLE GRADE 
(For Income and Profit) 





Railroads: 
Baltimore & Ohio, 1948 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ist 5s, 1938 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv. 5s, 1946 
Cuba R. R. Ist 5s, 1952 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Gen. 5s, 1951 
Kansas City Southern Rfd. and Imp. 5s, 1950 
Missouri, eneen & Texas Prior Lien 5s, 1962 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 64s, 1931.. 
Missouri Pacific Ist and Rfd. 6s, 1949 
N O. & N. E. Rfd. and Imp. 4%s, 
St. L. & S. F. Prior Lien 4s, 1950 
Western Pacific Ist 5s, 1946 


Industrials: 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Ist 6s, 1953.. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 5s, 1936 
Computing abulating & Recording 6s, 1941 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 8s, 1941 
B. F. Goodrich Ist 6%s, 1947 
Hershey Chocolate Co. 6s, 1942 
South Porto Rico Ist Mtg. and Col 7s, 1941 
Union Bag & Paper Co. 6s, 1942 
U. S. Kuvber 5s, 1947.. 
Wilson & Co. Ist 6s, 1941 


Public Utilities: 
Amer. Water Works & Elect. Corp. Col. 5s, 1934.... 
Dominion Power & Transmission Ist 5s, 1932........ 
Denver Gas & Elec. Ist and Rfd. 5s, 1951 
Havana Elec. Ry. Light & Power 5s, 1954 
Northern States Power 5s, 1 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Genl. and Rfid. 5s, 1942 
Public Service Corporation of N. J. 5s, 1959 
Utah Power & Light 5s, 1944 
United Fuel Gas Gs, 1936. ..........eee00s ° 


SPECULATIVE 


(For Income and Profit) 
Railroads: 


Chicago Great Western Ist 4s, 

Erie Genl. Lien 4s, 1996 ( 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul conv. 5s, 2014........ 
lowa Central Ist Mtg. 5s, 1938 

Missouri Pacific Genl Mtg. 4s, 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Adj. Mtg. 5s, 1967 

St. Louis & San Francisco Adj. Mtg. 6s, 1955 

Rock Island, Ark. & Louisiana Ist 4%4s, 1934 
Southern Railway Genl. Mtg. 4s, 1956 

Western Maryland Ist Mtg. 4s, 1952 


Industrials: 


American Writing Paper Co 6s, 1989........ scocess Maceo 
Cuba Cane — 7s, 1930 
Chile Copper Co. 6s, 1932 


International Mercantile Marine 6s, 1941 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 7s, 1947 


Public Utilities: 
Chicago Railways ist 5s, 1927 
Hudson & Manhattan Rfd. 5s, 1957 
Interboro Rapid Transit 5s, 1966. 
Third Avenue Railway Rfid. 4s, 1960 
Virginia Railway & Power 5s, 1934 


fInt. earned 
on en- 

Apx. tire funded 
Yield debt 
5.50 s 
5.60 2.10 
6.30 8.75 
5 1.65 
e 8.00 
3.30 

1.85 . 


5.00 
4.40 
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1.90 


* Principal and interest guaranteed by Dominion of Canada. t Callable in 1951. ¢ Call- 


able in 1936. 


This represents the number of times interest on the companies’ entire out- 


standing funded debt was earned, based on earnings during the last five years. Includes 
government payments during period of government operations of railroads. 


(b) Lowest denom., $500. 


denom., $1,000 
oo ae (d) Lowest denom., $50. 


(dd) Average last two years. 


(c) Lowest denom., $100. 


e Average last three years. £1922. g Average last four years. h Average last six 


years. i Does not include interest on adjustment bonds. 
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Famous Financial Barometers 


Their Derivation and Make-Up and How 
Investors and Business Men Use Them 


ALL STREET delights in barome- 
trics. 


By “barometrics” is meant the 
preparation of arbitrary indexes cover- 
ing various phases of our economic life, 
generally for the purpose of clarifying 
the probabilities in a given situation. 

If one were to list the barometers 
which Wall Street has developed one by 
one and which are in more or less general 
use in The Street, the result would be a 
tabulation running well into the hundreds. 
There are barometers for sin- 


By RALPH RUSHMORE 


sible, their value. The following, for in- 
stance: 
N. Y. Times Stock & Bond Averages, 
Federal Reserve’s Debits to Individual 
Accounts, 


Bradstreet’s Commodity Index. 


These are barometers, or indexes, or 
what you will, that you find quoted re- 
throughout Wall Street and its 

The movements which they re- 

cited everywhere, sometimes 


peatedly 
environs. 
cord are 


that positively ap- 
proaches reverence. Men plot them on 
graph paper assiduously, day-in and day- 
out, for years on end; and some of these 
plotters pore and mull over the “pictures” 
that result as though they were, in all 

truth, veritable keys to the future. 
Without prejudice, either for or against 
the indexes named (we repeat: the par- 
ticular ones chosen were chosen merely 
because they happen to. be among the 
more generally used) let us see what 
there is behind them, and also, 


with a _ solemnity 


if it should prove possible, how 
much reliance can be placed in 
them. 





gle commodities, barometers 
for groups of commodities, 
barometers for all commodi- 
ties. Purchasing power ba- 
rotneters, cost of living ba- 
rometers, barometers of pro- 
duction, of transportation, of 
consumption, barometers of 
earnings and expenses, of cred- 
its and debits, of plantings, 
conditions and crops: So on 
and so on and so on, Wall 
Street’s indices of preparation, 
reduction, transportation, mar- 
keting and consumption stretch 
into infinite multitudes. 

Of course, out of this wel- 
ter of indexes of one sort and 
another, not all have been ac- 
cepted as standard. Not all of 
them could be. Research, by 
ferreting out fallacious prem- 
ises upon which they were 
based, has discredited some. 
Experience, by demonstrating 
their unreliability, has  dis- 
barred others. 

But, despite the numerous 
disqualifications which have 
occurred since barometrizing 
became a national sport, the 
number of economic and semi- Int. M. T. 4%s. 
economic indexes which the a a J, L a P.be 
neophytic investor encounters WN Y. Rys. ref. 4s. 

“a . “ +] I 
is still enormous. Few P on a 

So enormous, indeed, that 
many new investors see in FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 
them a hopeless maze which, 


Czechoslovakia 8s, 1951. 

like the labyrinths of old, dis- B0™;,% “72494, 5®) 2852 
courage investigation. French 8s, 1945. 

It is interesting, and might my ty Ea 
be found helpful, under the Queensland 6s, 1947. 
circumstances, to take, say, ah, * B. & 1, 8% 48, 1937 
three of the more generally 
accepted Wall Street barome- 
ters, dissect them, examine 
their derivation and make-up, 
and determine, so far as pos- 
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RAILROADS 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé gen. 4s. 
At'antic Coast Line Ist 4s. 

Baltimore & Ohio gold 4s. 
Chesapeake & Ohio gen. 4%s. 
Chicago Great Western 4s. 

* Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul oem, 44s 
Chicago & Northwestern gen. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ot. 4s. 
Denver & Rio Grande ref. 5s. 

Erie consol. 4s. 

Great Northern 5%s, 1952. 
Illinois Central ref. 4s. 

Lake Shore deb. 4s, 1931. 
Louisville & Nashville unified 4s. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas adj. 5s. 
Missouri Pacific gen. 4s. 

New York Central ref. 434s 
Norfolk & Western cons. 4s. 
Northern Pacific prior lien 4s. 
Pennsylvania gen. 44s. 

Reading gen. 4s. 

Seaboard Air Line ref. 4s. 
Southern Pacific ref. 4s. 

Southern Railway gen. 4s. 
Union Pacific Ist 4s. 


INDUSTRIALS 


American Cotton Oil 5s. 
American Suger ref. 6s. 
Anaconda Cop. Ist 6s. 
Armour & Co. 4%s. 

Gen. Elec. deb. 5s. 

Humble Oil 5%s. 

Int. Paver Ist ref. 5s. 

U. S. Rubber Ist & ref. 5s. 
U. S. Steel 5s. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


The N. Y. “Times” Aver- 


ages 


INDUSTRIALS 


American Can 

American Car & Foundry 
American Smelting & Ref. 
American Sugar 

American Tel. & Tel. 
American Tobacco 
American Woolen 

Baldwin Locomotive 
Brooklyn Edison 

Burns Bros. A. 

Corn Products Ref. 
Crucible Steel 

du Pont de Nemours 
Eastman Kodak 

Famous Players 

General Electric 

National Lead ed 
Pan-Amer. Pet. & T., Class B dealt in, 





STOCKS 
RAILROADS 

Atchison 

pa gg & Ohio 

hi , Mil. St. Paul T r , o-: 

Chica, os be & Pacific The N. Y. Times Averages 
for 40 Bonds and 50 Stocks 

Erie 

Great Northern pf , ’ 

Illinois Central compiled daily by the financial 

Lehigh Valley staff of the Times from the 

Louisville & Nashville market movements of certain 

Missouri Pacific, new 

New York Central The 7imes Averages are ad- 

aR, 7 Hartford = vanced by their exponents as 
accurate index figures of se- 

Pennsylvania 

Reading ; . 

St. Louis & San Francisco for 40 Bonds is held to reflect, 

Southeun iulwes with accuracy, the broad day- 

Texas & Pacific to-day movement of prices of 

Union Pacific 
York Stock Exchange; and 
the figure for 50 Stocks to 
reflect the dealings in all in- 

Obviously, now, the accu- 
racy of the Times’ index fig- 
ures must depend upon the 
vidual securities used in com- 
piling them. It is granted that, 
out of the hundreds of securi- 
New York Exchange, only a 
portion are dealt in nearly 
every day; it is further grant- 

Pullman Company 4 only = gereen reflect 

Schulte Retail Stores a “representational” public in- 

othe ords, are 

Standard Oil, N. J. m other words, are 

Studebaker most active ; 

United Fruit of the most active from time 
to time, only a portion are 
dustries to which they owe 
their existence. Hence, if the 
Times, or any other, index fig- 


Baltimore & Ohio 
a & Northwestern 
represent Average Figures 
Kansas City Southern 
N. O. Tex. & Mex. arbitrarily-chosen securities. 
Northern Pacific 
curity prices. Thus, the figure 
Southern Pacific 
all bonds dealt in on the New 
dustrial stocks. 
market character of the indi- 
ties which are listed on the 
that, of those that are so 
Sears-Roebuck terest — in 
and, finally, out 
U. S. Steel 
truly representative of the in- 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 


WHAT THE “TIMES” USES 


In preparing its widely consulted stock and bond market averages. 














ures are to be considered accu- 
rate, it must evidently be demon- 
strated that they are based on the 
price movements of only such se- 
urities as are representative, first 
respect of public interest and 
second in respect of the industrial 
enificance of the issuing com- 
ny. 
To 
imes 


isis, 


45 


40 


permit analysis: of the 
figures on the foregoing 35 
the writer offers herewith 
ymplete lists of the securities 
ised. It must be said that the 
sts appear, in considerable mea- 
ire, Open to question. 

Glance at the securities in- 
luded in the industrial list: 








BILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


Bank Transactions As Shown By 
Debits to Individual Accounts 
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be quoted in terms of the Average 
Change. A step in this direction 
has been taken in quarters which 
may be heard from later. 

Meanwhile, the Times Index 
must be accepted as about the best 
to be had, 





Debits to Individual Accounts 
As indicated at the outset of this 
discussion, Wall Street's affection 
for barometrics and index num- 
bers of various sorts has led to 
a continual outpouring of new 
| submissions in this field. From 
| 
| 


among the newcomers, every once 
one or two indexes 
appear command attention 


while, 
which 


in a 








\mong others, you find Crucible 
Steel, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, American Telephone & Tele- 
craph and Eastman Kodak. It 
is difficult to see how any of these 
ualifies, according to the standards 
cited above. Crucible has long been one 
| the pet “mystery stocks” of the ex- 
hange. The real resources and earn- 
ng power of this company are among 
the unknown quantities of finance. As a 
result, the stock has for years been a 
recognized market freak, fluctuating in 
price according to a set of rules which 
seem quite peculiar to itself alone, and 
ften in direct opposition to the general 
trend. Furthermore, the -position of the 
Crucible Steel Co. in the American steel 
industry seems hardly one that could be 
alled representative. 

It would not be difficult to conceive of 

market session or a number of market 
essions in which Crucible’s gyrations 
might throw the entire Times industrial 
list out of gear. It seems scarcely eligible 
to admission among the index figures. 

Of Standard Oil of New Jersey com- 
paratively little need be said. This issue 
has, for years, sold on a “bank stock” 
asis. It seems hardly more representa- 
tive of the general run of industrial com- 
mon stocks than would the shares of the 
Bankers’ Trust or the First National. 

Something of about the same nature 
might be objected in the cases of Ameri- 
can Tel. & Tel. and Eastman Kodak. 
These companies may be engaged in rep~- 
resentative industries; but their 
seem hardly to qualify as representative 
stocks. 

Particular exception to the Times’ se- 
lections might be taken in respect of the 
Public Utility division of its bond aver- 
Glance at it! Out of six utility 
used, no than six, or 100%, 


shares 


iges. 


issues less 


THE DEBITS INDEX 


A more recent compilation which has practically supplanted 


is 


bank clearings as a measure of credit activity. 


are purely New York City enterprises; 
and of these six New York enterprises; 
a total of four are tractions. The rest 
of the country’s public utility centers are 
absolutely ignored; and numerous special 
types of utility enterprise quite as impor- 
tant as, if not more so than, the traction 
field, are similarly ignored. Where the 
Pacific Coast, the Middle West the 
South and East might well be represented 
(say, by Pacific Gas & Electric 5s, °42; 
Montana Power 5s, °43; Louisville Gas & 
Electric 5s, °52, and Philadelphia Co. 6s, 
44) they are not represented at all 

Of course, it is notoriously easy to 
stand on the side lines and pick flaws in 
a team’s play, and not so easy to get into 
the fray and do better: In compiling its 
index figures, the jolly old Times has 
probably laid itself open to no criticism 
that might not be leveled, with equal acer- 
bity, at this writer (for example) were 
he to attempt the task. Nevertheless, it 
does seem as though a little overhauling 
might strengthen the qualifications of the 
Times index figures considerably. 


and 


and respect. These are thereupon 
subjected to closest scrutiny, and 
if they manage to stand. up un- 
der the test are included among 
the numerous other retorts and 
and reagent bottles which com- 
pose the experimental paraphernalia of 
Wall Street's laboratories. 
Among the most recently devised index 
particularly prominent: 
Irving Fisher's 
is the Fed- 
known as 
So 


crucibles 


research 


two are 
Professor 


the 
] 


figures, 
The first is 
Index Number; 
eral Reserve Board's 
“Debits to Individual 
much having been claimed 
and its 
siderable a since it was 
duced, it may little scrutiny 
It is interesting to note that the 
Debits to. Individual Accounts, 
its introducion, gradually supplanted 
index which Wall Street used to 
with pathetic trust and _ confi- 
That is, the figures on Bank Clear- 
In the old days, the blank clear- 
ings results used to be awaited with an 
interest approaching the frenzied. Once 
they were available, sorts 
would jot them down in little books, ana- 
lyze them and discuss them, base security 
them in the belief that 


second 
index 
Accounts.” 
for the latter, 
increased on so con- 
nirst 


use having 


scale intro- 
here. 
figure 
since 


bear a 


on 
has 
another 
consult 
dence : 


ings. 


traders of 


commitments upor 





Should such an overhauling be under- 
taken, by the way, those in charge might 
do than to consider a suggestion 
recently made to us: That, instead of at- 
tempting to compile a representative list, 
which is always liable to shift in value 
as its component parts grow or decline 


worse 


to 








in public interest, efforts be confined 





picture stock movements as a whole, 


























changes in high-priced 
issues to render them comparable 
with the rest of the market. The 
index figure, based on the number || 


weighting 














of stocks traded in each day, might 
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THE BRADSTREET COMMODITY INDEX 


Depicting the combined price-movement of 96 articles of common consumption. Figures represent the total sum of the prices per pound 
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of the commodities used. 
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they told the whole story of the credit 
situation. Now they are rapidly losing 
all vestige of prestige, and are approached 
with diffidence. 

Mr. W. Randolph Burgess, in a discus- 
sion of the Velocity of Bank Deposits, 
which appeared in the quarterly publica- 
tion of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion for June, 1923, has marshalled the 
arguments against bank clearings with 
precision and effect. He says: 


“The old ciearing figures were. simply 
the total checks passed through the re- 
porting clearing houses each week. The 
large number of checks cashed over 
the counter at the banks on which they 
were drawn were not included. There 
was also an element of duplication in 
that many checks pass through two or 
more clearing houses before they are 
finally paid, and would therefore be 
counted two or more times in any total 
of clearing figures for several centers. 
It was impossible to determine how 
fully these two limitations in the clear- 
ing figures, as a measure of total bank- 
check transactions, offset each other.” 
Sic transit The old 

order passeth. 

The index, Debits to Individual 
counts, may be said to go a long way 
toward supplying the information, and 
the character of information, which 
bank clearings were unable to supply. 
The figures on debits are reported by in- 
dividual banks. They include “all checks 
of individual depositors and other items 
presented for collection each week. 
Checks drawn by banks are not included 
in the figures.” A larger proportion of 
the banks of the country supply the in- 
formation upon which the Debits index is 
based; the duplication noted in the case 
of bank clearings is avoided. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
have had occasion to investigate the in- 


gloria mundi! 


Ac- 


dex Debits to Individual Accounts, a brief 
explanation of it may be offered here: 
In the final analysis, the figure is an in- 
dex of credit activity. It traces the ex- 
tent to which customers of banks employ 
their deposit credits at the banks in their 
business operations. As an index of 
credit activity, it becomes also a direct 
reflex of business activity. 

To show how experts interpret fluctua- 
tions in the index of Debits to Individual 
Accounts, the following comment, made 
by Mr. H. Parker Willis, in THe Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL Street for March 19th, 
1921, just after the Debit figure had 
turned sharply downward, is to the point: 


“While there has been comparatively 
little restriction of credit in the aggre- 
gate, as yet, there has been a market 
decline in the activity of credit. This 
is well shown by the figures for debits 
to deposit account at the clearing-house 
banks of the country. They show a 
falling off in the activity of credit turn- 
over.” 

In a later issue, following a further 
setback in the Debit index, Dr. Willis 
said: 


“The activity of credit, however, as 
illustrated in the graph showing debits 
to actual deposit account, has under- 
gone a severe setback. This drop, al- 
though reported in the graph only up 
to the end of February, has continued. 

It is attributable, not so much to 
lessened activity in buying on the part 
of consumers as it is to lessened activity 
on the part of business concerns in 
using their credit for purposes of pro- 
duction... .” 


Dr. Willis’ interpretation of the recent 
trend in the Debit Index appeared in our 
last issue: 

“As might naturally be expected, 
trade activity has somewhat slackened 


during the dead season, and this is to 
a certain extent reflected in local fig- 
ures for activity of bank deposits, as 
shown by debits and credits to individ- 
ual account.” 


The foregoing may be found enough 
from which to obtain a working knowl- 
edge of the make-up and significance of 
the Debits Index. It might be added that 
THe MAGAZINE OF WALL Street, through 
its Banking Department, was the first 
financial publication to adopt the Debits 
index as a regular feature. 

Its general adoption since attests to the 
general confidence placed in it. 


Bradstreet’s Index of Commodity 
Prices 


The Debits Index, discussed above, was 
described as one of the newer of Wall 
Street’s many barometers. In _ contrast 
with it is Bradstreet’s Index of Com- 
modity Prices, which is one of the oldest. 

This Bradstreet Index represents the 
sum total of prices per pound of 96 dif- 
ferent articles of common consumption. 
It represents part of a total of 106 com- 
modities whose price fluctuations are re- 
corded in the files of the Bradstreet 
organization, ten of which do not lend 
themselves to indexing purposes. 

The Bradstreet Index comes from the 
organization of the same name which has 
been publishing a business paper, weekly, 
ever since 1879—or for forty-four years. 
In the beginning, the Index was compiled 
and published on a quarterly basis; but 
in 1897 it was put on a monthly basis. 
It is claimed to have been the first of the 
existing commodity indexes to be com- 
piled. It covers a period of 31 years, or 
from the year 1892 to the present. 

The Index is compiled from figures ob- 
tained by the Bradstreet organzation 
from the leading. markets of the country. 

(Please turn to page 958) 
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ANOTHER FAMOUS BAROMETER 


Unfilled tonnage of the U. S. Steel Corporation, as reported by the corporation once a month. In this graph, the price path of U. S. Steel 
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common is also pictured. 
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How Bucket Shops Hide 
Transactions 


For Ways That Are Dark and Tricks That Are Vain, 
the Celestial Is Not the Only One Who Is Peculiar 


By W. SHERIDAN KANE 


LEGITIMATE broker whose cus- 

A tomers buy and sell a total of 100,- 

000 shares in one month will receive 

ghly $15,000 in gross income—com- 

missions—out of which he must pay office 
rent and all his other expenses. 

But a bucket-shop keeper who succeeds 
in doing only 10,000 shares in one month 
an figure on “profits” of $80,000. 

With one-tenth of the volume of bus- 

ss, therefore, and with his smaller 

rhead, the bucket shopper can rely on 
between five and six times as much gross 
income as the honest broker and prob- 
ly twenty times as great a profit. 

Chis will enable the reader to under- 
tand how and why it is possible for the 

ill bucketeer to mulct the public out 

several hundred thousand dollars in 
ee or four months. 


Difficult to Prove Crime 


The examinations that have been made 
the books of failed bucket shops show 
clever deviousness of the bucket shop 
rator’s mentality, and have made it 
ar why it actually was difficult for the 
thorities to prove the illegitimacy of 

methods employed until after the 
‘keteers have been declared bankrupt. 
While the bucket shop goes on the 
theory that 80 per cent of his customers 
will lose, it is not necessarily true that 
80 per cent of those who trade in the 
stock market lose money. 
Not at all. 
But 80 per cent of the customers at- 
tracted by bucket-shop methods of gain- 
business do lose money because in 
main they are untrained in stock- 
narket methods and are not conversant 
vith the methods of determining the re- 
sponsibility of a broker. 
The bucket-shop keeper therefore can 
ll afford to pay all of his customers’ 
gains, and continue to make money. The 
legitimate broker must be satisfied with 
something like $15 commission on every 
uindred shares bought or sold for his 
clients, whereas the bucket shop can safe- 

sequester 80 per cent of the marginal 
leposits of the customers—that is to say, 
about $800 on every hundred shares 
bought or sold. It is no wonder that the 
difference between $15 legitimate commis- 
sion and $800 illegitimate gain has at- 
tracted so many crooks into this funda- 
mentally legitimate activity. 

The operations of old style bucket 
shop were easily comprehended by the 
average man, but how many of us have 
any understanding at all of the manner 

which the 1921-1923 bucket shops 
operated ? 

The books of the old-time bucketeer 
would show, for instance, that you had 
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ordered the purchase of 100 shares of 
United States Steel at 91 but would also 
show that no effort had been made to exe- 
cute that order. The order was bucketed. 

But not so with the modern illicit broker 
—so-called broker. His books will show, 
for instance, that you ordered the pur- 
chase of 100 shares of Steel at 91 and 
that 100 shares of Steel were actually 
bought for you and held until the date 
you ordered them sold. And yet the order 
was bucketed. How? ‘Well, Bunk & 
Company, your particular bucket-shop 
keeper, bought the stock from L, E. Jiti- 
mate & Company, members possibly of 
the New York Stock Exchange, with 
whom Bunk & Company had a marginal 
account. If you were to obtain access to 
the books of L. E, Jitimate & Company 
you would find that they had regularly 
executed the order on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange, had actually 
received the stock certificates and had 
them- on hand or deposited as collateral 
for a loan in some bank. 

The mere fact that “Account No. 80” 
or the account of any of several hundred 
other Bunk & Company customers show 
a sale of 100 shares of United Steel on 
that date is not legal evidence of the fact 








This article shows how diffi- 
cult it is to prove bucketing 
transactions under modern con- 
ditions with dishonest brokers 
going through all the motions 
of a genuinely honest house. 
The nature of this sort of busi- 
ness 1s often not discovered by 
investors until they have been 
informed that their “broker” 
has gone through the farce of 
bankruptcy. The moral should 
be: DON’T DEPOSIT YOUR 
MONEY WITH ANY 
BROKER UNTIL YOU 
HAVE ABSOLUTELY CER- 
TAIN EVIDENCE THAT 
YOU ARE NOT DEALING 
WITH A BUCKET SHOP. 
If necessary don’t be afraid to 
ask your bank or some other 
reputable agency about the 
standing of the firm with which 
you propose to do business. 








that this other account is the private 
bucketing account of the bucket shop. 
But by selling 100 shares of Steel at the 
same time your stock was bought, the 
bucket shop offset or eliminated your 
transaction—bucketed it just as effec- 
tively as if the order never had been exe- 
cuted. 

It is still more difficult to prove the 
bucketing transaction when it is found 
that the sale was not made through the 
same broker as the purchase of your 
stock was made. 

It is also as difficult to prove that it 
was more than a coincidence that later 
on when you sold your hundred shares of 
Steel, the hundred shares of Steel which 
had been sold through the third broker 
was bought back—or even allowed to 
stand as a short sale with the third broker, 
the bucketeer offsetting it by buying a 
hundred Steel through a fourth brokerage 
house. 

Briefly, this is the outline, but it was 
conducted in a more complicated way. 

Some of the bucket shops had accounts 
at the same time with four or five other 
brokerage houses. With several hundred 
accounts the only essential was that the 
accounts of the regular customers be con- 
ducted so that the books would show an 
apparent regularity throughout. When- 
ever a customer—victim—ordered the pur- 
chase of securities, stocks were bought 
on margin through another and 
great care was exercised to see that this 
particular block of stock was held intact 
in the marginal account with the legiti- 
mate broker until such time as the 
tomer took his loss or profit—usually a 
loss. 

By observing this rule strictly, the 
bucket shop could show—no matter how 
unexpectedly a complaint may have been 
made regarding its operations—that every 
transaction that had ever been entered for 
the complaining customer had been regu- 
larly turned over to another broker and 
that the item had not been touched in 
any way, except on definite instructions 
from the customer. If John Smith, for 
instance, complains about the manner in 
which he has been treated, he could not 
expect to be allowed to trace every trans- 
action carried on for every one of his 
fellow customers, Even if he could he 
would find it entailed great trouble and 
expense without being of any assistance 
to him in recovering his losses. 

Yet this is the only way in which 
bucketing can be proven under the present 
high development of the system. 

How does the bucket shop fare? 
Pretty well; very well indeed. Take just 
the operations in one stock as an illus- 
tration :— 

In the course of the month, it will be 
found that the broker has bought for 
various customers a total of 10,000 shares 
of, let us say, Studebaker at an average 
price of 120. All of this has been regu- 
larly bought on margin through various 
houses :-— 

And during the same 
bucketeers have placed through “house 
accounts,” carried with several other 
brokers, orders for the sale of the same 
number of shares at the same average 

(Please turn to page 957) 
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Industrials 


Special Opportunities in 
Specialty Stocks 


Ten Unusually Attractive Issues and Their 
Prospects — What Is a Specialty Stock? 


attention to the favorable position 

of the so-called industrial “spe- 
ciality” stocks. By industrial specialties 
is meant stocks of industrial corporations 
that are not classified in any of the larger 
groups such as equipment, steel, automo- 
bile, tire, etc., and are not important or 
active enough to be market leaders. These 
stocks, while generally inactive, have 
bursts of activity from time to time with 
accompanying price changes of consider- 
able magnitude. 

At the beginning of an upward move 
in the stock market the more prominent 
issues are, as a rule, advanced first. Then 
come the various group movements. It 
frequently occurs, therefore, that many in- 
dustrial stocks not attached to any par- 
ticular group and not prominent in the 
public eye, do not participate in the early 
stages of the advance, even though their 
earnings and outlook warrant higher 
prices. In other words, they are often 
disregarded until the general move is 
well under way. Before the upward move- 
ment is terminated, however, these spe- 
cialties are generally marked up into line 
with other more standard securities, and 
at such a period frequently present excep- 
tionally attractive buying opportunities. 
A stock that is usually inactive, as a rule, 
moves rapidly when it is taken in hand, 
and very often a stock of this character 
will accomplish in a few days what it 
has taken the more prominent issues sev- 
eral weeks to do. 

In the accompanying table is given a 
list of ten industrial companies that fall 
in this class, and which apparently offer 
good opportunities at the present time as 
earnings are on a very satisfactory basis 
with the outlook encouraging. Of this 
list, the writer has selected the four which 
he considers to offer the most interesting 
possibilities at this time. They are Air 
Reduction, American Ice, Julius Kayser 
and Otis Elevator. A short analysis of 
each company is given in this article. Be- 
fore treating of these four companies, 
however, a few words about the other six 
would perhaps be not amiss. 

American Chicle less than a year ago 
was not far from bankruptcy, but now the 
entire situation has changed. The com- 
pany has succeeded in restoring its earn- 
ing power, and in the first six months of 
this year earned, after allowing for the 
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Tix purpose of this article is to call 
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Composite view of Julius Kayser & Co.’s 15 American Factories covering more 
than one million square feet of floor space 


preferred dividend, $1.35 a share on the 
common stock. These earnings, combined 
with reduction of inventory and rebate of 
$200,000 by the Government for illegally 
collected taxes, has put the company in 
good financial condition, and, as of June 
30, 1923, it had $849,301 cash and $250,- 
093 Government securities on hand. Ap- 
parently the corner has been definitely 
turned, and the common stock at pres- 
ent levels of 12 is attractive from a 
speculative viewpoint. 

Both Computing -Tabulating- Recording 
and National Enameling & Stamping 
earned their full year’s dividend of 6% 
in the first six months of the current 
year. Both companies are in sound finan- 
cial condition and their business outlook 
is promising. At present prices, these 
stocks give a high return on the in- 
vestment, and, with general market 
conditions improving, should work to 
higher levels on the basis of yield re- 
turn alone. 

In addition, both companies have pros- 
pects of ultimately paying higher divi- 


dends if conditions continue favorable. 
Neither Mathieson Alkali or United 
States Industrial Alcohol are paying divi 
dends, but as both these companies for 
the full 1923 year are likely to show $10 
or better earned on their stocks, dividend 
action appears close. Selling some twen- 
ty points under their 1923 high levels 
these stocks appear to be desirable 
from the speculative viewpoint. 
Douglas Pectin is a newcomer on the 
New York Stock Exchange although it: 
business has been established for som« 
years. In the first six months of this year 
the company earned $1.73 a share on the 
stock which is more than the entire earn 
ings for 1922. This increase in earning 
has been largely due to the sale of “Certo” 
which is sold in bottles for household use 
in jellying fruits. This product was onl) 
put on the market on a large scale in th 
past year and met with instant succcess 
There is apparently good reason for 
believing the company will be able to 
maintain its present large earning 
power and later pay larger dividends. 








IT N view of the probabilities of an early market reac- 
tion, readers are advised to defer intended purchases 
that are based on recommendations contained in this issue. 
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Otis Elevator Company 
Effects of Building Boom 


MANY industrial companies are show- 
+"* ing greater earnings on the market 
‘ce of their common stock than Otis 
levator, but there are compensating fac- 
which make this stock appear a very 
irable long-pull spec-vestment at present 
ls. In the first place, Otis Elevator 
practically dominant in its industry 
hich is the manufacture of elevators. 
ile the earnings of the company nat- 
lly fluctuate with the activity in build- 
lines, there is always a certain volume 
business on which the company can 
ly, and, in addition, it receives a steady 
me from its repair and maintenance 
urtment. Another important point to 
sider in connection with this security 
the very strong financial condition of 
company. It actually has a larger 
king capital than is necessary for the 
‘ient conduct of its business. Balance 
t as of December 31, 1922, showed 
h on hand of $2.3 millions and Gov- 
ment securities of $4.3 millions. In- 
tories were $3.6 millions and as, even 
years of unusual activity, inventories 
not run much over $5 millions, it can 


» 


readily be seen that the company does not 
need to further strengthen its financial 
structure. Directors, therefore, would be 
entirely justified in paying out a larger 
percentage of earnings in dividends. The 
time has apparently arrived in this com- 
pany’s affairs for a more liberal dividend 
policy. 

For the first six months of 1923, Otis 
Elevator earned $9.09 a share on the com- 
mon stock as against annual dividend re- 
quirements of $8 a share. Capitalization 
is conservative. There is $6.5 millions 6% 
preferred stock and $14.2 millions common 
stock. No bank loans or funded debt. 

At present levels of 121 the stock is not 
far from its low levels of 1922 and 1923, 
and is thirty points under the 1922 high 
and over forty-five points under the 1923 
high. As earnings this year will un- 
doubtedly be well in excess of the 
$15.28 a share earned on the common 
in 1922, the stock, at present levels, 
appears out of line and is a very de- 
sirable security to hold for the long 
pull. 
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Julius Kayser Company 


An Attractive Issue 


ULIUS KAYSER COMPANY has a 
splendid record of earnings over a long 
iod of years. For the past ten years it 
nevér failed in any year to show a sub- 
tial profit and earnings for the ten 
rs have averaged approximately $7 a 
re on the present amount of common 
k outstanding. For the fiscal year 
d August 31, 1922, $10 a share was 
ed on the common, and for the year 
d- August 31, 1923, it is anticipated 
a slightly better showing will be 
le. Kayser has enjoyed good business 
ughout the year and is sold up in 
ry department. Sales of gloves made 
new high record and sales of silk 
ery were close to the boom period. 
s true that there has been a big in- 
ise in silk hosiery production in recent 
years which makes the margin of profit 
m this line of goods somewhat lower and 
resulted in a surplus of cheap silk 
ery in the hands of smaller manu- 


facturers. This, however, has not greatly 
affected Kayser as there has been a good 
demand for the nationally known brands. 
The advance in raw silk did not turn out 
to be an unfavorable development for this 
company as it had ample supplies of raw 
material bought at materially lower 
prices. 

In view of the excellent earnings 
joyed by the company in the past 
fiscal years, it is quite likely that the com- 
mon stock will receive dividends shortly. 

Capitalization of the company consists 
of $3.9 millions funded debt, 66,115 shares 
of preferred stock of no par value, entitled 
to $8 per share per annum in cumulative 
dividends, and 115,700 shares of common 
stock of no par value. The balance sheet 
as of August 31, 1922, shows a sound 
financial condition, working capital being 
$9.1 millions and ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities 5 to 1. It is interesting to 
note that in the twelve years, 1911-1922, 

¢ 


en- 
two 


net profits, after allowing for depreciation, 
in no year fell below $1 million, and the 
largest profits shown were in 1922, when 
$1.6 million was reported—an unusually 
consistent earning power. 

At present levels of around 40, Julius 
Kayser stock has already advanced 12 
points from its recent low and may 
have a natural reaction from this price. 
On the past record of the company, 
its current earnings and sound financial 
position, however, the stock has very 
interesting possibilities. 


AMERICAN ICE COMPANY 
Can High Earnings Be Maintained? 
MERICAN ICE COMPANY as it is 


constituted today is a very different 
proposition from the company of five or 
six years ago. In those days, it was large- 
ly dependent on the natural ice crop, and 
weather conditions had an important effect 
on the earnings of the company. It 
now practically independent of natural 
ice as it can supply all its needs from its 
It is no longer in a 
has to 
to speculate on 
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artificial ice plants. 
where it 
amount of ice or how 
large the summer demand will be. It can 
manufacture its ice as needed throughout 
the year. This development has been re- 
flected in the steadily increasing earning 
power of the company. Its business 
now on a much more stabilized basis than 
it ever has been in the past, and there is 
every reason to the company to 
continue to demonstrate a large earning 


position store a large 


1S 


expect 


power. 

In the three years ended 1922, the com- 
pany put back the property from 
earnings over $3.7 millions equivalent of 
$50 a share on the common stock. In 
1922, the company earned $18.48 a share 
on the and a result in- 
creased operating facilities and 
tion of labor saving and fuel saving de 
vices, together with a heavy demand for 
the company’s products, earnings this year 
are expected to show a decided improve- 
ment over those of 1922. 

In January 1923, shareholders approved 
an increase in the authorized capital stock 
from $7.5 millions to $15 millions and 
also the creation of an issue 
of $10 million 40-year 6% consolidated 
gold bonds. It was stated at the time 
that this increase in capitalization was to 
provide for the acquisition of new prop- 

(Please turn to page 944) 
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Air Reduction 

American Chicle 

American Ice 
Computing-Tab.-Record. 

Douglas Pectin 

Julius Kayser 

Mathieson Alkali 

National Enameling & Stamp... 
Otis Elevator 


¢ Partly estimated. 








. 7~Earned Per Sh.—, 


1922 
5.23 


* Earnings in current year reported to be ahead of 1922. 
§ Earnings for full 1923 year estimated at $10 a share. 
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Price Range- 
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Rate 
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66 

14 
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79% 


ist 6 Months 
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7.72 454 

1.35 5 
. 78 
55% 
34 
22 
30% 
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37 
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1.73 
+. 

5.78 
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9.09 
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Are There Any Bargains Left Among 
the Steel Stocks? 


Types of Securities Most Desirable for the Investor—Review of Leaders 
of the Iron and Steel Industry—The Three Most Attractive Stocks 


“NTEEL stocks always exert a certain 
fascination on the average investor, 
because of the basic character of 

their industry, the splendid records of 
cumulative growth which many of them 
have made, and the relatively high degree 
of stability in the industry, due to the 
large capital which must be _ invested, 
which tends to keep weakly-financed 
groups out of the business. 

For the more sophisticated investor, the 
fact that the steel industry responds so 
quickly to changes in the fundamental 
trend of business, whether toward pros- 
perity or depression, makes its securities 
very attractive, because they provide an 


By ALFRED HAYES WINTHROP 


to keep the plant in good shape, etc.), that 
profits go up very quickly when volume 
of business goes up, and fall very sharply 
when production goes down, 

Apart from these general considerations, 
certain kinds of steel stocks are more 
favorably situated at certain times than 
others, depending on circumstances. Busi- 
ness conditions are apt to vary in differ- 
ent parts of the country, so that the 
South, for instance, might be buying steel 
when Western steelmakers cannot get 
enough orders to keep their plants going. 
In other words, geographical diversifica- 
tion is very desirable, because it tends to 
stabilize the volume of sales; and well- 





Recent 

Company Price 
Bethlehem Steel Corp 52 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co..... 28 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 66 
Gulf States Steel Co........ 88 

Otis Steel Co 834 

Penn Seaboard Steel Co...... 2% 
Replogle Steel Co 13 
Republic Iron & Steel Co.... 48 
Sloss-Sheffield Stl. & Iron Co. 48 
U. S. Steel Corp 92 
Vanadium Corp of America.. 32 
Youngstown Sheet & T. Co.. 67 


* Partly estimated. 








Current Position of Steel and Iron Stocks 


Dividend 


% Earned 
on Recent 
Price 


Yield 
in % 


9.6 


Earned, Ist 
Half, 1923 
*$4.50 

2.34 
*4.00 
8.05 
0.26 
*0.10 
—0.29 
9.55 
14.57 
6.83 
1.03 
*10.34 


Rate 

$5.00 
4.00° 6.1 
4.00 4.5 
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almost ideal medium for taking advantage 
of the long swings of business and stock 
prices. They can be bought near the bot- 
tom of a depression with the knowledge, 
based on past experience, that when busi- 
ness revives again the steel companies will 
be among the first to feel it, and the oppo- 
site tactics can be used when the market 
is nearing its top. 


Suited for Investors? 


For the bona fide investor, who abhors 
fluctuations in market price and wants an 
industry which has the minimum of ups 
and downs, but has a steady slope up- 
ward, the steel industry, to speak frankly, 
is but little suited. Profits fluctuate 
widely, for the very reason that the steel 
industry is such a good barometer of 
business; and such a large part of the 
operating costs is fixed in the form of ir- 
reducible overhead costs (interest charges, 
depreciation on millions of dollars’ worth 
of plant and equipment, minimum labor 
costs even when no business is being done 
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developed export connections are desirable 
for the same reason. 

Another important consideration is the 
extent to which the company is self-con- 
tained, that is, produces its own coal, ore, 
limestone, etc., or has to buy them from 
outsiders. During the coal strike last 
year, the importance of this was exempli- 
fied by the U. S. Steel Corporation, which, 
finding it impossible to get coke from 
Connellsville because of the strike, trans- 
ferred a large part of its operations to 
Clairton, Pa., and thus was able to main- 
tain output at a higher rate than was pos- 
sible to many of the independents. Had 
the Steel company been dependent on out- 
side sources for its coke, it would have 
been seriously crippled in its operations 
for lack of sufficient fuel supply. 


Present Considerations 


In estimating the money-making possi- 
bilities of the steel industry, the investor 
should be careful to distinguish between 
iron and steel companies, as iron may be 


selling low while steel is high, or vice 
versa; and he should also distinguish be- 
tween companies which do a large busi- 
ness in the cruder forms of steel, such as 
billets, bars, skelp, etc., and those who 
specialize in semi- or highly-finished steel 
products, such as tubes, sheets, tinplate, 
structural steel, etc. At the present time, 
steel market conditions favor steel pro- 
ducers as against iron producers, and 
makers of fabricated products as against 
merchant steel manufacturers. 

Taking these considerations into ac- 
count, and also the normal guides of earn- 
ing power, record, management, financial 
position, etc., we should be inclined to 
favor at the present time Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube and Republic Iron & Steel 
as the outstanding purchases among the 
steel stocks, and possibly also Sloss-Shei- 
field. In the following paragraphs we 
shall review the ,current position in the 
various listed steel and iron companies. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CORP. 


The great problem of Bethlehem is 
whether the increased earning power due 
to the recent acquisitions of Lackawanna 
and Midvale properties will counter- 
balance the increased dividend require- 
ments on the increased capitalization made 
necessary by these acquisitions. The steel 
ingot capacity of the Bethlehem proper- 
ties early in 1922 was a little over 3 mil- 
lion tons annually; the addition of Lacka- 
wanna brought it up to nearly 5 millions, 
and the addition of Midvale made it 7.6 
millions, consolidating its position as the 
largest independent steel maker in the 
country, with about 15% of the country’s 
ingot capacity. 

On the other hand, to consummate these 
transactions, Bethlehem was obliged to as- 
sume 72 millions of bonds, and issue 12.5 
millions of its own preferred and 120.3 
millions of its common, in addition to 
some $400,000 in cash. Besides, a 15- 
million-dollar issue of preferred was 
found necessary to improve and modernize 
the Lackawanna plant. 

At the same time, Bethlehem proceeded 
to simplify its capital structure by merg- 
ing its various classes of preferred, 7% 
non-cumulative and 8% cumulative, into 
a new 7% cumulative issue, and by con- 
ferring voting power on the Class B com- 
mon made it identical with the ordinary 
common, 

On this rearranged capital structure, the 
earnings sq far this year have been very 
satisfactory, and the fears expressed as 
to the maintenance of the 5% dividend on 
the common appear to have been ground- 
less. While nobody has denied that Beth- 
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xem would come out of the consolida- 
n much stronger than before, the ques- 
was how long the intervening period 
adjustment and relatively low earn- 
would be. Fortunately, this inter- 
g period happened to come during 
iggest half-year that the steel in- 
y has known, and the prospects are 
when steel business declines ma- 
y, Bethlehem’s internal readjust- 
will be well on the way toward 
letion, so that it will be able to stand 
train. There does not seem to be 
rround for anticipating an increase 
dividend rate, however, for some 
to come. Still, even if the com- 
can do no better than maintain 
resent dividend, it would be doing 
The stock, while speculative, is 
esent in an attractive position. 


OLORADO FUEL & IRON 


er operating at a deficit for two 
Colorado Fuel has at last gotten on 
ght side of the ledger in the first 
yf this year. Conditions in the iron 
ry have been getting steadily worse 
the turn of the year, however, and 
g a great revival of iron buying in 
ll the company will probably not do 
ll in the last six months as in the 


company does most of its business 
close to the Pacific Coast, and was 
juently hard hit by the cheap freight 
on steel and iron passing through 
Panama Canal from Eastern and 
ern plants. This situation has not 
completely adjusted as yet, and the 
has been that even during the iron 
of early this year, the company sold 
12.1 millions of all classes of prod- 
1 the first six months compared with 
illions for the full year 1922, which 
it marked by nearly as high a de- 
for iron. 

surplus amounted to only $646,000 

end of last year, and has been 
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steadily going down since the peak of 8.7 
millions reached at the end of 1918, it is 
to be assumed that earnings will be used 
to strengthen the reserves of the company 
rather than distributed to stockholders. 
It does not seem an especially attrac- 
tive purchase at this time. 


CRUCIBLE STEEL 


Crucible’s output is relatively small in 
quantity, being somewhere around 500,000 
tons annually, but consists of the high- 
grade electric and crucible steels, used for 
tools, special steel work, etc., which sell 
at a much higher price than ordinary 
steels. This type of steel suffered con- 
siderably until the passage of the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff from competition 
with English and continental high-grade 
steels, as the price is high enough to ab- 
sorb the ocean freight rates which are a 
barrier to common steels. 

Because of the conditions special to this 
branch of the steel industry, orders and 
production have continued high even while 
other lines have been showing contraction 
in activity, and the final months of the 
year might easily do as well as the first 
half. 

The restoration of 
common, which took place, according to 
an official statement, after preferred divi- 
dends for the year had been set aside, in- 
dicates how this prosperity was reflected 
in earnings. However, the market ap- 
pears to have discounted the probable 
future rather thoroughly, and while 
the stock is rather more subject to un- 
accountable market movements than 
most, it does not seem to be a bargain 
at present levels on its intrinsic merits. 


dividends on the 


GULF STATES STEEL 


This company has been one of the 
largest factors in the building-up of the 
steel industry of the South. Originally 
largely dependent on foreign business, it 


has expanded its domestic outlets until 
they now constitute 88% of its business, 
and it has acquired raw material and 
finishing mill properties which render it 
practically self-sufficing. 
Among the factors in its 
been the large supply of cheap Southern 
negro labor; the self-fluxing hematite ore 
which it uses, which contains 40% of iron, 


success have 


and requires little limestone and less coke 
than most; and an unusually low capitali- 
zation per ton of productive capacity. 
Last year it made 18 cents of gross profit 
per dollar of which is unusually 
high for the steel industry. 

It is in good position to stand the keene 
competition which come when steel 
falls off, should finish the 
year with its present dividend rate earned 
It seems to be only 
little less attractive than the three 
stocks mentioned in the introduction 
of the article as the most likely-look- 
ing securities in the industry. 


OTIS STEEL 


ates three plants near 
sheets, 
relatively 


sales, 


will 
demand and 


» of 
severai times over. 


This company oper 
Cleveland, O., making 
plates, strips and castings 


mostly 
It i 

a small company, engaged in some of the 
most competitive branches of the steel in- 
dustry, and its capital structure 
to put heavy burdens on the property be- 


considered for 


appears 


fore the common can be 
dividends. 

At the present 
dividends on the 7% 
amount to 14%, or about $16 a 
the common. The earning power de- 


veloped thus far does not seem to be suf- 


time, accumulated back 
cumulative preferred 


share on 


ficient to get rid of these arrears 
quickly. A new strip mill is about com- 


pleted, however, which may add materially 


very 


to the earning power of the company, and 
improvements are being made in the open 
hearth and blooming departments. 

The record of the company is not 
very encouraging, however, and the 
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After operating at a deficit for two years, Colorado Fuel has at la st gotten on the right side of the ledger in the first l.alf of the year.” 
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stock, even at its present low prices, 
when measured by the criterion of 
percentage of earnings on market 
price, does not look inviting. 


PENN SEABOARD STEEL 


This company was organized on Dec. 8, 
1915, with 200 shares of no par value. By 
the end of 1918 the shares outstanding 
had mounted to 145,088, and between that 
time and the present 527,767 additional 
shares have been issued, while a funded 
debt well over 3 millions has been in- 
curred and bank liabilities of $781,000. 

Property account has only risen from 
6.8 millions at the end of 1919 to 11.4 at 
the end of 1922, during which time work- 
ing capital has declined slightly, from a 
little over 1 million to $950,000, and sur- 
plus has fallen from 6.1 to 4 millions. 
The financial position of the company 
even now is not brilliant, current assets 
totaling 2.7 millions against 1.8 of current 
liabilities, including among the assets in- 
ventories of over 1.5 millions. 

Earnings during the steel boom of 
the first half of this year remained in- 
sufficient to make a respectable show- 
ing on the common, which scarcely 
seems reassuring as to its prospects 
when competition gets keener. 


REPLOGLE STEEL 


In spite of its name, this company is 
largely an iron-making property, operat- 
ing in Northern New Jersey with the ad- 
vantage of a short rail haul to the large 
steel-consuming centers of the East. Its 
iron furnaces have been in operation for 
over a year now, to develop a new con- 
centrating process for the handling of the 
iron ore of New Jersey. 

So far, at least, the hopes which 
brought the stock up to a high of 93% 
in 1920, after selling at 52%4 when first 
listed in 1919, have not been justified by 
actual earnings. The fact that the com- 
pany, alone of all the iron and steel manu- 
facturers listed, lost money in each of 
the first two quarters of the current year, 
is also discouraging. 

Under these circumstances, in spite 
of the prestige of the management, it 


does not seem advisable to purchase 
the stock. 


REPUBLIC IRON & STEEL 


Following the definite abandonment of 
the plans for a merger with Inland and 
Midvale last year, this company scored a 
splendid recovery from the depressed con- 
ditions of 1921 and 1922, when it was sell- 
ing steel below cost. To some extent its 
fine showing has been attributable to the 
keen demand for pipe and tubing, due 
partly to the high rate of oil production. 
This class of material is one of the chief 
products of the company, and should con- 
tinue to enjoy an active demand for some 
time to come, capacity for this class of 
steel goods in this country being less than 
the current requirements. 

The recent action of the company in 
repaying 2% on the preferred for back 
dividends indicates a good cash position, 
and, as there are only 3% in arrears left, 
dividends on the common may not be far 
off. The company has not made a prac- 
tice of accumulating large balances of 
unfilled orders, so that it has been in the 
best position to take advantage of the ris- 
ing prices in the steel market so far this 
year. While declines in most classes of 
steel may come later, pipe and tubing 
should offer more resistance to the down- 
ward trend than most. 

The market does not seem to have 
followed the change in trend in earn- 
ings of Republic since the beginning 
of the year, and, accordingly, the stock 
is one of the cheapest in its class. 


SLOSS-SHEFFIELD STEEL & 
IRON 


This company is one of the largest iron- 
makers in the South, owning its own ore 
and coal mines, which are approaching 
complete electrification to reduce operat- 
ing costs. Its ability to show large earn- 
ings was demonstrated in 1919 and 1920, 
and even in the depressed markets of the 
next two years it continued to show some- 
thing earned on the common. 

Its 7% preferred stock is non-cumula- 
tive, and the dividend on this issue was 


passed in 1922. In March of this year 


dividends at the full 7% rate were re. 
sumed. The 2.6 millions of bank loans 
which were still outstanding at the end 
of 1922 out of the 3.4 borrowed in 192), 
have been paid off this year, it is under. 
stood, and the financial position is such 
as to permit dividend payments on th 
common, which were passed in 1921, by 
it is believed that the company will pre- 
fer to build up its working capital rather 
than make immediate disbursements. 

The high rate of earnings makes it 
very attractive, however, especially to 
those who are in a position to hold 
on to their purchases for a reasonable 
length of time to get the full benefit 
of their commitment. 


U. S. STEEL 


The solid investment position and earn- 
ing power of the Steel Corporation ar 
too well known to need analysis here 
The immediate question for the intending 
purchaser is, in view of the low yield 
which has been characteristic of | this 
stock for a long time, is there any out- 
look for such increased distributions t 
stockholders in the near future as will 
bring the yield over a period of time y 
to the level which can be obtained on th 
other good stocks? 

In the 23 years since its organization 
the company has paid out an average of 
$4.54 a share per year. There is no doubt 
that the return on an investment in this 
stock at current prices made in 19%! 
would have been, on the whole, unsatis- 
factory. The original investors have rea- 
son to be satisfied, as they bought it in 
1901 between 24 and 55, but for commit- 
ments made at the present time, the aver- 
age rate would have to be raised to $6 or 
$7 a share to be profitable. 

Steel’s resources of over 136 millions 
in cash and nearly 60 millions in market- 
able securities, with current assets well over 
5 times current liabilities, would permit 
such a distribution, and its current earn- 
ings rate would also encourage it, but it is 
not yet clear whether the d'rectors would 
believe that a 6 or 7% rate over a long 
period of years would be justifiable. Som 
distribution in the form of an extra divi- 
dend this year would seem to be a likel 
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Colo. Fuel & Iron Co... 
Crucible Stl. Co. of Am.. 
Gulf States Steel Co..... 
Otis Steel Co 

Penn Seaboard Stl. Co... 
Replogle Steel Co oem 
Républic Iron & Stl. Co. 22.4 
Sloss-Sheffield S. & I. Co. 5.1 
Vanadium Corp. of Am... ... 
U. S. Steel Corp 541.8 
Youngst’n Sheet & T.Co. 75.0 


*As of Dec. 31, 1922, unless otherwise specified. + Including bonds of subsidiaries. 
a $100 par. b Also 80.95% in stock. c Organized Oct. 30, 1919. — d Organized Sept. 6, 1919. 
f Shares changed from $100 par to no par value, 1920. g Also 8.12% in stock. 
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compromise, as the directors have ex- 
pressed themselves against the declaration 
of a stock dividend. 

While investors who have held the 
stock for a long time, if they picked 
it up at lower prices, should continue 
to hold it by all means, it does not 
seem the most attractive purchase 
among the steel stocks for new inves- 
tors. 

VANADIUM CORP. 


company is in the peculiar posi- 
f occupying a dominating position 
production of a metal, vanadium, 
is an indispensable alloy for high- 
steels for a number of special uses, 
t of showing little ability to make 
arnings. Its customers are largely 
akers of high-speed tools, and, to 
iller extent, heavy-duty machinery 
as locomotives. Both of these 
hes have been doing well this year, 
renders Vanadium's relatively un- 
ctory showing all the more inex- 
l Cc. 

Peruvian properties have been in 
tition with vanadium obtained as a 
duct from Colorado radium ores 
some time, but the recent exploitation 
ngo radium has tended to destroy 
can radium, and with it vanadium 

tion. 
company has improved its financial 
n since the end of last year, the 
in cash in the last six months 
iting to 1.4 millions against a total 
8,000 at the end of last year. It 
y do better as the year goes on, domes- 
lemand holding up well while British 
Imakers have been buying increasing 
ties. However, at best it seems a 
long-pull speculation, and the present 

market price is relatively high. 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE 


This company has had a remarkable 
of rapid growth in the 23 years 
corporate history, having increased 
ductive capacity from 122,000 tons 
to 3 millions at the present time, 
makes it the third largest of the 
ndents, after Bethlehem. Its re- 

nt absorption of Brier Hill Steel and 
teel & Tube of America, at advan- 
s terms, have greatly improved its 
titive position in the industry. 
ding to a tentative balance sheet 
the end of last year, its current 
amounted to 3% times its current 
ties, and among the former were in- 

7.9 millions in cash and 1.2 mil- 

in marketable investments. The 
high earnings of the early part of this 
ir have undoubtedly strengthened this 
sition further. 

In view of the yield of 714% on the 
common stock, and the possibilities 
of more liberal distribution in the near 
luture, based on the earnings rec- 
ord, the financial position, and the 
strengthening of its competitive sit- 
uation, due to the recent mergers, the 
stock seems cheap at current prices. 

\ more detailed analysis of the com- 
was contained in the issue of THe 
“INE OF WALL Srreer of Septem- 
1923, on page 811. 
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Preferred Stocks 


Stocks Strong—Trading Continues Light 


HILE trading in preferred shares 
was comparatively light, at the 
same time, stocks were distinctly 

strong and purchases could only be made 

at considerably higher prices than ruled 
during the previous weeks of aggressive 
short selling of common stocks, resulting 
in release of small lots of preferred by 
timid holders. The strength of the mar- 
ket was exemplified by the higher bids 
for a number of preferred stocks which 
did not change hands even on higher bids, 


There were any number of strong spots 
in the list. American Sugar Refining was 
up 2 points and Allied Chemical 3. Gains 
of two and three points in the middle 
division were made by American 
Smelters, Allis-Chalmers, Brown Shoe and 
American Beet Sugar, while Bethlehem 
Steel and Julius Kayser 8% preferred each 
advanced four points. All the rails and 
utilities were in demand at higher prices. 

Players was the only weak 
declining on a few offerings to 85. 


grade 


Famous 
feature, 








INDUSTRIALS: 


American Sugar Refining Co 
American Can 
American Ice Company 
American Woolen Co... . 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Cluett-Peabody & Co 
Endicott-Johnson Comm, 
General Motors Corp. d 
— ee oe Tire - 
iles Biscuit Co. Ist 
Sa Milling Co 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
North American Co 
Philadelphia Company 

RAILROADS: 


Bangor & Aroostook 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv 
Colorado & Southern Ist 





Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
American Smelting & > 
Associated Dry Goods Co. 
Brown Shoe 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. conv 
Bush Terminal Buildings Co 
Coca-Cola Co. 
Cuban-American Sugar Co 
Genl. American Tank Car Corp 
General Baking Co 

Gimbel yy ~ Inc 

J. Kayser 

Natl. Ciel a Suit Co 
Sears-Roebuck & Co 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Amer. W. Wks. & Elec. Corp. Ist...... 
Public Service of N. J (c.) 
RAILROADS: 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Colorado & Southern 2nd pfd 
Pittsburgh & W. Va 





INDUSTRIALS: 
American Beet Sugar Co 
California Petroleum partic. pfd.. 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp 
Fisher poy Corp. of Ohio 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Ist 
Orpheum Circuit 
National Department Stores 
Pure Oil Co. conv. pfd 
Worthington Pump & Mfg. “A” 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Market Street Railway prior pid 


RAILROADS: 
Kansas City Southern 
Pere Marquette 
St. Louis Southwestern. 
Southern Railway 


(c.) Cumulative. (n.c.) Non-cumulative. 
(w) Average for last two years. 

(x) Average for last three years. 

(y) Average for last four years. 

(z) Stock was issued this year. 
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Seven Promising Low-Priced Stocks 


Their Present Position and What May 
Be Expected of Them in the Market 





SEVEN ATTRACTIVE LOW- 
PRICED STOCKS 


Recent Price 


Butterick 
*Vivaudou 
Cuban-American 
Savage Arms 
Continental Motors 
Austin-Nichols 
tMoon Motors 


* Pays dividends of $2 annual’y. 
t Pays dividends of $3 annually. 











request to the Staff 
WALL STREET 
particularly at- 


N response to a 
THE MAGAZINE OF 
to hand in a list of 
tractive low-priced stock issues selling at 
about $25 a share and under, the net 
sults were sufficiently imposing to warrant 
a special inquiry into this field of invest- 
ment with the that seven stocks 
were selected as rather more 
than usual possibilities for those investors 
who are in a position to hold for a period. 
The stocks which were found particularly 
attractive were: Butterick, Vivaudou, 
Moon Motors, Austin Nichols, Cuban- 
American Sugar, Continental Motors and 
Savage Arms. 

Generally speaking, investment in low- 
priced stocks contains a large percentage 
of hazard for the reason that securities 
are seldom quoted at low prices except 
as a result of the unfavorable position of 
their companies, It cannot be said, how- 
that this is the case with the above 
mentioned securities. On the ‘contrary, 
without exception, their earnings are 
progressing at a_ satisfactory and 
dividends could paid on all of them— 
in fact, are being paid on several—with- 
out excessive strain on the company’s 
treasury, 

The merits of the respective stocks are 
separately discussed in the following indi- 
vidual contributions of Staff members. 
It must be remembered, however, that the 
stocks recommended are not to be consid- 
ered as investments in a strict sense since, 
as stated previously, they contain in com- 
mon with all speculative issues, a certain 
degree of risk, albeit greatly tempered by 
the remarkable showing now being made 
by the respective companies. 


re- 


outcome 
possessing 


ever, 


rate 


BUTTERICK 
CO. (THE) 


This company, this year, 
will almost certainly turn 
in the best record of any 
in its existence. Earnings for the first six 
months of the current year were $3.53 per 
share, and results for the final .year—except 
in the event of a catastrophe—should range 
above $5.50 per share. The best previous 
showing was in 1921, when the final earn- 
ings for the full year were $5.23 per 
share. . 

Dividend resumption on 


910 


Sutterick has 


‘the 


A STAFF ANALYSIS 


been expected for a number of years but 
shareholders have been repeatedly disap- 
pointed in their expectations. The result 
has been some rather severe oscillations 
in the stock which in a course of a year 
would move up some ten or fifteen points 
in anticipation of the dividend that would 
not come, thereupon declining to the point 
from which it had ascended. The stock 
is again back to somewhere near the 
customary point although of late has been 
showing signs of unusual strength in the 
market. 

One reason wh, I would select But- 
terick as a promising low-priced issue is 
precisely the reason for which many in- 
been induced to sell the 
stock, namely, the fact that dividends have 
not as yet been resumed. The cumulative 
this far-seeing policy on the 
part of the management have been to 
greatly strengthen the financial position 
of the company with the result that it can 


vestors have 


results of 
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now inaugurate dividends (of modest pro- 
portions) without having to feel the strain, 
even if earnings should decline moder- 
ately. In other words, Butterick is now 
in a position to reap the rewards of sound, 
conservative management. 

Butterick’s publications — Delineator, 
Everybody's and Adventure—have been 
making good strides lately and this re- 
moves the greatest difficulty which the 
company has had to face-in the past years, 
as its pattern business has generally held 
a good pace, 

High publication costs have, of course, 
affected Butterick as they have all other 
publishers but economies of administra- 
tion, financial and otherwise, have served 
to offset this feature. In the meantime, 
gross receipts show a tendency to increase 
and with further efforts toward economy, 
company should be able to turn in a 
balance from year to year.  Inci- 
it is well worth noting that But- 
not since 1913, operated 


fair 
dentally, 


terick has once, 


at a loss. This is something of which 
very few companies can boast. 

The stock is currently quoted at 1 
and if a $2 dividend were declared—which 
could easily be supported by earnings— 
the yield would be about 10%. The 
stock is easily one of the most attrac. 
tive of the lower-priced stock securi- 
ties. > a & 


My choice of Vivaudou 
stock as a _ promisir 
low-priced issue is not 
based so much on its past record whic 
to be frank, has not been particularly 
astounding but on its present strong p 
sition especially, on its apparent! 
sound future. This company has ma 
rapid strides in the past several years 
This is not to be seen in its record oi per 
share earnings which have not been promi- 
nently large: thus $2.32 per share in 192 
nothing in 1921, and merely $1.71 per shar 
in 1922. A number of other compznies 
whose shares are low-priced can point t 
such a record. The interesting and signif 
cant feature, however, is the careful b 
ing up of financial resources with current 
assets at about four times current liabil 
ties, the reaching out for new sources 
business and the excellent advertising 
campaign which is netting splendid re 
From these factors, it may be deduced that 
the management is keenly alert for its 
opportunities. 

Vivaudou is in the luxury business, act- 
manufacturer and distributor of 
such articles as perfumes, face powder, 
toilet articles, etc. Such goods are f 
a necessity by the feminine branch o 
population and, though technically a lux- 
ury, will continue to enjoy a stable and 
probably increasing demand for an in- 
definite period. 

The increase in the company’s bus 
since the beginning of the year is re 
flected in that new orders in February, 
for example, totaled $1.3 millions ag 
$0.5 millions in the same month of 
Total unfilled orders in January 
February were equivalent to nearly 2 
lions whereas the total amount of 


VIVAUDOU 
(V) INC. 
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ness in the entire 12 months of last 
were only 4.6 millions. In other 
is, if the company continues at this 
for the balance of the year, it will 
done a gross business of probably 
millions or approximately twice as 
1 as in 1922. Indeed, expectations are 
earnings per share will be over $5 a 
For a stock selling at less than 
a share, this is an especially excellent 
ing. 
vaudou stock pays regular quarterly 
lends of 50 cents or $2 per annum. 
gives a yield at present market prices 
3 or a yield of over 10%. The divi- 
i appears assured in view of the 
ich rate of earnings and the stock is 
efore very attractive as a low- 
iced specvestment at this time. A. T. 


This common stock is 
an almost certain can- 
didate for dividends 
though action will 
ibly not be taken until the close 
the year. Various estimates have 
made of Cuban-American’s earnings 
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year, running from as high as $16 per 

to about $10 a share. In all prob- 
y, the company will earn approxi- 
ly $8 per share, unless it is forced 
spose of the remaining portion of its 
sugar crop at materially under 5 

a pound. This appears unlikely, 
ver, as the greater part of the sugar 
has been sold and pressure for sale 
g the latter part of the year should 
be urgent. In any event, Cuban- 
rican should be able to market its 
ining approximately 500,000 tons of 
sugar to ensure at least a modest 
t. This together with the large profits 
in the earlier part of the year should 
luce a final excellent earnings result. 
ban-American is strong financially 
ng cash and sugar to the amount of 
millions and there are no bank loans 
fiset this figure. The company may 
1 it advisable to liquidate its 9 mil- 
of 8% first mortgage bonds, but in 
event earnings are at a sufficiently 
1 rate to warrant dividend distribution. 
lividend at the rate of $4 annually 
d be paid, but even if the smaller rate 
$3 or even $2.50 per share were in 
irated, this would give a yield of con- 
rably over 10% on the present market 
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price of $25 per share. This should be 
sufficiently attractive for most in- 
vestors particularly in view of the 
prominent position of the company in 
the trade and its overwhelmingly 
strong financial position. G. M. B. 


CONTINENTAL Continental Motors’ 
MOTORS plants are the largest 
in the United States 
manufacturing gasoline engines exclusively. 
In the past twelve months, due to a heavy 
demand, the company greatly increased 
its output and capacity at the present time 
is over 400,000 passenger and truck motors 
per annum. As of October 3lst, 1922, 
orders on the company’s books were $54,- 
000,000 or 40% more than at the close of 
the previous year. The company furnishes 
motors to automobile concerns who do not 
manufacture their own. Of course, as 
soon as an automobile company manufac- 
tures its own motors, Continental loses a 
customer, but it is safe to say there will 
always be a large number of important 
companies that will prefer to buy their 
motors, because of the plant 
overhead, inventory losses, etc. A 
percentage of cars manufactured by the 
Durant companies are equipped with Con- 
tinental motors and the outlook is for a 
continued large business from this source. 
Capitalization consists of $3.7 millions 
funded debt and 1,760,845 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value. Balance sheet 
as of October 3lst, 1922, shows a 
financial condition with a working capital 
of $6.1 millions and ratio of current as- 
sets to current liabilities 2% to 1. For 
the year ended October 3]st, 1922, the 
company earned 90 cents a share after 
liberal charges for depreciation. 

For the first six months of the current 
year business of the company exceeded 
that of any other six months in its his- 
tory. Several new models have been 
brought out, however, which has necessi- 
tated unusual expense, and profits will be 
somewhat reduced until the “get ready” 
expense in producing these new models 
has been absorbed. While this has tempo- 
rarily held up dividends, it is by no means 
an unfavorable development, as these new 
models will open up new sources of busi- 
ness to the ultimate benefit of 
holders. 

In view of the large volume of busi- 
ness being done by this company, the 
splendid reputation of its products 
and satisfactory financial condition, 
the common stock at present levels of 
around 8 is an attractive speculation. 

F. M. 


saving in 
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Savage Arms Cor- 
poration during the 
war period piled up 
very large profits as a result of the manu- 
facture and sale of the Lewis Machine 
Gun and other munitions. When the war 
ended, the company was obliged to read- 
just its operations to a peace basis. The 
transition was not accomplished in a day 
to be 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 


and some rather severe losses had 
taken. These troubles however, all 
behind the company as it has now estab 


are, 
lished its manufacturing lines on a sound 
basis and is showing a substantial earning 
power. 
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In April 1920, the Stevens Arms Com- 
Chico- 
sporting 
now 


pany was acquired with a plant 
pee Falls, for manufacturing 
arms. Savage Arms Corporation 
does over 53% of the gun business in the 
United States. In April of the current 
year, the company brought out on the 
market a new washing machine known to 
the trade as the “Savage Arms Washing 
Machine.” The com- 
pany had been studying this project for 
more than two years but it was not placed 
on the market until it was perfect in 
every detail. Its reception has more than 
met the expectations of the management. 
In the first month of active operations, 
two hundred of these were 
turned out and each succeeding month has 
shown a substantial increase. For 
tember, the company has contracted for 
1,250 machines and it is estimated that in 
November and December the output will 
be about two thousand machines a month, 
The current rate of profit on each machine 
is around fifteen dollars, and with the re- 
duced cost incident to increasing produc- 
tion a net profit of twenty dollars a ma- 
chine is anticipated. 

Another new project of the company is 
This prod- 


engineers of the 


machines 


Sep- 


an electrical ice refrigerator. 
uct will be put on the market around Oc- 
tober Ist, of this year, and the company 
is in a position to turn out five thousand 
annually. The profit on each machine will 
be around $30. From the company’s gun 
business alone, profits in 1923 are expected 
to amount to more than $6 a share on the 
common stock. In 1924, the manage- 
ment estimates that earnings from 
their new projects will equal earnings 
from their gun business. 
Capitalization of the company 
of $500,000 7% cumulative Ist preferred 
stock and 77,480 shares of common stock 
of a par value of $100. There is no 
funded debt. The balance sheet as of De- 
cember 31, 1922, shows current 
$2.7 millions as against current liabilities 
of $1.2 million, a ratio of 24% to 1. Since 
the first of the year, however, the $500,000 
preferred stock was sold so that at the 
present time the financial structure is 
much stronger. As of December 3lst, 
1922, net assets, after deducting intangible 
assets such as patents, good-will, etc., were 
equal to $72.16 per share on the common 
stock, This company appears to have 
very good prospects of developing a 
considerably larger earning power and 
the stock is accordingly a desirable 
long-pull speculation at present levels 
(Please turn to page 952) 
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Where Woolen Stands 


President Wood’s Success in Bulwarking Com- 
pany’s Position—The Immediate Trade Outlook 























By JOHN W. CHASE 


RESIDENT WOOD, who is gen- 

erally recognized to be the domi- 

nant spirit and motivating force of 
the American Woolen Co., continues to 
pursue his express policy of stabilizing 
the activities of his corporation. There 
has been no departure from his obvious 
purpose of building up such values and 
steady earning power behind the corpora- 
tion’s securities as will convert the com- 
mon shares from their once unenviable 
position of stock market football into a 
sound industrial common stock invest- 
ment, and a very considerable measure of 
success has already been achieved in this 
objective. 


Now Dominates the Industry 


The Woolen Company, representing in 
the beginning the consolidation of a scat- 
tered lot of mills in the New England 
district, was long since brought to the 
point of being undoubtedly the greatest 
single factor in the industry in which it 
is engaged. It operates now a total of 
58 mills, practically all of which are lo- 
cated in the New England mill district, 
with two units in New York State and 
one in Louisville, Kentucky. 

Greatly aided, of course, by the enor- 
mous industrial activity and profit results 
accruing from the war, the company has 
been able to develop its industrial position 
in impressive fashion without noteworthy 
effect upon what is recognized as a con- 
servative capitalization. The only recent 
change in capitalization has been the sale 
of 10 millions of additional preferred 
stock, for the purpose of financing the 
purchase of the Slater Mills, at Webster, 
Mass., and providing new working capi- 
tal. This issue brought the total out- 
standing preferred up to 50 millions, 
which, with 40 millions of common and 
5.5 millions of 7% notes of a subsidiary 
company, due eight years from date 
(1931), constitute the present outstanding 
securities of the company. 

The balance sheet of the company as 
of December 3lst, last, reflected the 
values which the Wood management has 
ploughed back into the property. Plant 
account was approximately 49.7 millions. 
Current assets consisted of 9.37 millions 
of cash, 32 millions accounts receivable, 
and 43 millions of inventories, a total of 
84.7 millions. Notes and accounts pay- 
able totaled 14.5 millions, leaving a net 
working capital of 70 millions, or a far 
larger liquid asset position than that ever 
enjoyed in the company’s previous his- 
tory. Net tangible assets were the equiva- 
lent of approximately $185 per share for 
the common stock. 


The earning powers built up behind the 
common are indicated by its results in 
recent years. During the four years 1916- 
1919, inclusive, results were of course ex- 
ceptionally good, an average -of $30 a 
share being earned annually for the pe- 
riod. With the post-war decline in in- 
dustrial activity, earnings naturally fell 
off; but a rate has. nevertheless been 
maintained which compares very favor- 
ably with the early fortunes of the com- 
pany. Results in 1920 were the equiva- 
lent of about $6.50 per share; in 1921, to 
$8 per share; and, including a special re- 
serve of 1.5 millions set aside in the bal- 
ance sheet, they were equivalent to about 
$12.40 per share in 1922, making an aver- 
age of $8.30 per share for the period. 


Present Trade Outlook 


From the standpoint of the company’s 
immediate earnings position and trade 
outlook, a little conservative repression 
would seem justified. Operations during 
the first half of the year continued at the 
capacity rate which marked the closing 
months of 1922; but more recently de- 
mand has declined to a comparatively low 
scale, and solicitation of business is now 
quite intensive. An anticipated revival in 
connection with the announcement of 
spring prices has failed to materialize, 
and especial disappointment has been en- 
countered in the trade in men’s lines. 
Consequently, there has been a recession 
from peak prices in low and medium 
grade wool, and the outlook has changed 
from expectations of great trade ac- 
tivity to fears of a long, slow sea- 
son, with distress selling in pros- 
pect from other hands, and no lit- 
tle likelihood that the Woolen 
Company, in order to keep its 
mills running at the capacity nec- 
essary to insure satisfactory re- 
sults, may be led to cut prices in 
order to move goods. 

Accepting the darker side of 
the trade outlook, in the 
interests of conservatism, it 
seems unlikely that the 
company’s results for the 
current year will exceed 
those of 1922, when some- 
thing over $12 per share 
was earned on the common 
stock. The amount per 














WOOLEN’S 
AMAZING 
STOCK- 
MARKET 
CAREER 


The graph 
shows the path 
followed . by 
American 
Woolen common 
since the pre- 
war days, when 
it was kicked 
around below 
$50 per share, 
through the war 
days, when it 
nearly reached 
$170, and more 
recently. The 
new plane occu- 
pied by the 
stock gives a 
good idea of the 
new position of 
the American 
Woolen Coa, 
which President 
Wood has suc- 
cessfully _trans- 
formed from a 
speculative en- 
terprise into a 
standard  indus- 
try. 
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dends is understood to have 





been earned in the first six 
months of the year, how- 
ever, and little warrant 
appears for fearing that 
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d, will be unproductive. Assuming 7% basis, which is the present rate. At before the war; it is bulwarked by the 
no sweeping changes develop in its the current price for the stock ($86 per commanding trade position of the com- 
fiairs, the company should be able to share) the dividend rate offers a return pany, the undoubted excellence of its 
w at least $10 per share for the year. of 8.1%. management, ‘its amplitude of resources 
\merican Woolen common received no Conclusion and its established earning power. 
lends until 1916, when disbursements Considered from the standpoint of the From a speculative standpoint, how- 
he rate of 5% a year were inaugu-  long-pull investor, Woolen common seems ever, the issue might be called as 
Extras of 5% in cash and 10% in quite safe. As a glance at the accompany- strong as its technical position, and 
rty bonds were paid in 1919. The ing graph will show, it occupies quite a the general market trend, both of 
wing year the stock was placed on a_ different market plane today from that of which at this moment are uncertain. 








Industrial Oil 


Investors’ Indicator 


Current Earnings—Dividcnds—Working Capital 


Dollars Earned per Share Yield on 
aa “ — tPresent Recent 
Industrials— 1923 Rate Recent Price Ratio of Current Assets to Current 
Ist quar. 2nd quar. 6 mos. Div. Price (%) Liabilities 
Allis-Chalmers ‘ 0.69 1.30 1.99 4 43 9.3 10 tol December 31, 1922 
Ajax Rubber . 1.05 nae 20.97 eee 7 oees 8 tol June 30,1923 
Air Reduction J 3.50 4.22 7.72 4 65 6.1 6 tol December 31, 1922 
Amer. Bosch Magneto. . ' idee onan 3.00 sone 36 sees 2%tol February 28, 1923 
Amer. La France Fire Engine . 0.35 0.25 0.60 8.1 5 tol December 31, 1922 
Amer. Druggists’ Syndicate y sees cece def. ecee eee 12 tol December 31, 1922 
Amer. Hide & Leather Pid . def. def. def. cece eee 8% tol December 31, 1922 
Amer. Locomotive enee coun k12.19 ' 5 tol December 31, 1922 
Amer. Steel Foundries J ‘ 2.49 4.38 ' 4%, tol December 31, 1922 
Bethlehem Stcel é ates 2.42 seis t 4% tol December 31, 1922 
Butterick “sed asad 3.53 sect ooee 3 tol December $1, 1922 
Central Leather q \ def. 2.28 ee sece 5% tol December 31, 1922 
Cluett-Peabody oan 10.89 . 4%, tol June 30, 1923 
Coca Cola 3.39 6.03 ' 4 tol December 31, 1922 
Colorado Fuel & Iron ’ 1.34 2.34 : sees 3% tol December 31, 1922 
Corn Products ........ yj . 5.16 10.40 . 6 tol December 31, 1922 
‘ e060 8.54 . 7% tol December 31, 1922 
4.57 A 2%tol June 30, 1923 
2%, tol December 31, 1922 
8 tol June 30, 1923 
3 tol December 31, 1922 
6 tol December $1, 1922 
3% tol December 31, 1922 
2%, tol November 30, 1922 
9 tol December 31, 1922 
10 tol December 31, 1922 
8 tol June 30, 1923 
9 tol December 31, 1922 
m2',tol December $1, 1922 
8 tol December 31, 1922 
234tol December 31, 1922 
1% tol December 31, 1922 
2%,tol December 31, 1922 
5 tol December $1, 1922 
7 tol December 31, 1922 
5 tol June 30, 1923 
3 tol December $1, 1922 
7 tol December $1, 1922 
’ 3% tol December $1, 1922 
: a nese .... Netcurrent assets June 30, 1923, $4,100,000 
def. . Sone send 2%tol June 30, 1923 





ju Pont de Nemours 
Endicott-Johnson 

Famous Players eee ocee 
General Motors L secs seee 1.84 
Goodrich os . een ane 2.86 


Gulf States Steel 
Hayes Wheel 

Hudson Motor . 

Lee Rubber & Tire. 
Mack Truck 

Otis Elevator 

Owens Bottle 

Pierce Arrow pfd.. 
Remington Typewriter 
Republic Iron & Steel. . 
Sloss-Sheffield .. 
Spicer Manufacturing 
Stewart-Warner 
Stromberg Carburetor 


Willys-Overland 
Oils— 
California Petroleum ee ; 2% tol December $1, 1922 
Cosden & Co , 14.25 . 4 tol December 31, 1922 
Houston Oil es cose eee 3% tol December 31, 1922 
Marland Oil .......... .. 34.44 2%,tol December 31, 1922 
Middle States Oil . oes Net current assets, $2,338,081 
Pacific Oil — oc. ae 2%, tol December $1, 1922 
Pan-American B. . ~ Ff ° ° 3% tol December $1, 1922 
Phillips Petroleum eukeneekee eee sone oe , 1 tol%December $1, 1922 

Pure Oil sacadal §def. ‘ 2%tol March 31, 1923 
Sinclair Consolidatcd .... 844 tol December 31, 1922 


Mining— 
American Smelting sopesees *3.65 
American Zinc pfd Seeuveseses *1.32 
Chino : _ nee *0.45 
International Nick-! ant Pp 0.04 
Nevada Consolidated inanenee A *0.27 
Ray Consolidated nese - Cf *0.31 
Utah Copper : *1.37 


tol December 31, 1922 
tol December 31, 1922 
tol December 31, 1922 
tol June 30, 1923 

tol December $1, 1923 
tol December $1, 1922 
tol December 31, 1922 


~ 
aAoenna 


“4 66 


* Before depreciation and depletion. g Stock dividend of 50% and extra dividend of $1 paid June 30. 
+ Dividend rate covers regular dividends on yearly basis. h 25c. extra payable Sept. 5. 

t After deducting depletion. j Earned $1.67 on preferred in 1922. 

§ Year ended March $1. k On increased stock. 

a After deducting depreciation and revaluation of inventory. 1 Earned $4.40 on preferred. 

b Stock Dividend of 20% paid Feb. 8, 1923. m After giving effect to new financing. 

c $3 extra paid Jan. 20 and $1.50 extra July 20. p For year ended March 81, 1923, earned 54c. a share on preferred 
e 20% SF dividend paid Feb. 15 q Earned $4.58 a share on preferred. 

f Pays 12% in stock par value $10. s Year ended March $1, 1923, earned $1.70 a share. 
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= BUILDING YOUR FUTURE INCOME : 
A Department for the Man with 
Hi. is First si manent Dollars 














One Need Only Have Lived to 
Recognize This Truth— 


y OU may study the art of security-trading and make yourself an expert at it; 


Or, if trading does not appeal to you, you may confine yourself to broad-line invest- 
ing, discriminating in favor of the more conservative mediums, guarding your store, big 


or little, with jealous pains; 


Or, if you think there is too great an element of risk even in the most judicious 
investment operations, you may place your unneeded funds in non-fluctuating and non- 
negotiable securities, in guaranteed securities, if you choose, where only earthquakes or 


national calamities can harm; 


Or, if even the word “security” frightens you, and you are determined to be 
beyond jeopardy, you may put your surplus in the savings bank, and content yourself 


with the meagre return it will earn there; 


Or, finally, if immediate possession of your own money about your own person 
continually is all that will satisfy you, you might even purchase a money belt, buckle 


it around you and carry your fortune wherever you go: 


But, whatever it is you decide you are going to do with what you do not imme- 
diately need, don’t, in Heaven’s name, do the easiest thing with it:—Don’t sacrifice it 
for trivialities, don’t waste it on fleeting pleasures, don’t dissipate it in futile extrava- 
gances. Make your money make more money for you, if you can, and if you will, but 


don’t throw it away! 





The sentimentalists may say what they like. A fat pocketbook is man’s truest 
friend, and, per contra, an empty one is his worst, his most vicious enemy. One need 


only have lived to recognize the truth. 
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How I Built Up My First Thousand 


A True Story, from My Actual 


Experi- 


ence, Which Others Might Find Helpful 


By E. C., E. E. 





O doubt there are many 
N people whose first thousand 
. was obtained quickly and 
ith very little self-denial. They 
e to be congratulated—but rarely 
vitated. It is my belief that our 
itors are looking for true stories 
hich may convince and inspire 
my others. They know that, 
iving persisted in some intelligent 
d systematic plan to the realiza- 
m of the first thousand, other 
yusands will come with increas- 
rapidity and another is on the 
fe straight road to financial inde- 
ndence. 
In presenting this plan for the 
yung salaried man I admit but 


RATE OF SAVINGS - DOLLARS PER YEAR 
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and life msurance was 


‘ 
investment From the 


the next 
information and advice available, 
the twenty-payment policy seemed 
to me the proper one and I went 
to the local ager | Nc 

York Lil ral » and ol 

tained a policy for $2 Che 
premium about 3 looked 
large at the time, 

wished I had takes 

included 

expenses for the 


In ke ruary, 


premium 1s 











1¢ pre-requisite. Many will say 
iat I must have denied myself 
uch recreation in order to save 
e thousand dollars in three and 
half years out of a total income 
thirty-three hundred for the 
riod. The kind of recreation 
st worth while is not the most ex- 
nsive, and I get much recreation out of 
vacation. The man who does not en- 
his work has a problem of far greater 
iportance than the mere saving of $1,000. 
In June, 1912, I left a prominent mid- 
western university with nothing but a 
S. in electrical engineering. July first 
ind me enrolled as a student engineer 
th a large electrical manufacturer at 
enty cents per hour, or about forty- 
tht dollars per month. I obtained room, 
ard and lunch for five dollars per week. 
[y companions were young 
om many parts of the country and we 
ked upon the work as a continuation 
our education. We did not, therefore, 
iste much time grumbling about our 
mporary lack of money but did consid- 
able speculating as to what the future 
id in store for us, 
The professor of electrical engineering 
my Alma Mater had advised many of 
confidentially on the financial pros- 
cts of the profession and had given us 
saving curve which he said most of us 
iould be able to maintain. This was 
y inspiration. The curve is reproduced 
rewith, showing that for the first five 
ars I should strive to save each year 
follows : 


had 


engineers 


a ee $80 
2nd year....... 160 
Se  BOPicccccce . : 250 
Ce -Siiecasesz . 350 
Sth year.. pian , . 450 
Total.... $1,290 

At this rate, my first thousand would 
e acquired before the expiration of five 
ars. 

At the end of six months my rate of 
ay was increased to twenty-three cents 
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advised 


The professor of electrical engineering at my Alma Mater The 


many of us confidentially on the 


prospects of the profession and had given us a saving 
which he said most of us should be able to 1 


was my inspiration.” 


per hour, and during the Spring I 
up about seventy-five dollars teaching 
chanical drawing in a night school 
solved to use this extra money 
nucleus of a savings account, and, 
an accounting she 


toward the 


end of the first year, 
the following progress 


thousand 


FIRST YEAR 
$700 
Expenses for 


Saved (casl 


About this time I was transferred from 
the shops to the engineering department 
at a salary of dollars per month 
I continued my night-school work, and, as 
gan to take 
for obtaining 


sixty 


my savings account grew, I be 
notice of the opportunities 
more than a 3% return. 

My first venture was a three-year note 
for $100, secured by a trust deed on a 
vacant lot which I 
be considered worth about three 
This paid 6% 

An acquaintance employed by a mort- 
gage guarantee company introduced 
me to the mortgage bond. I bought two, 
and these paid 5%. 

At the end of the year, a financial state- 
ment showed the 


found by inquiry to 
hundred. 


next 


following progress 


SECOND YEAR 


Total income for year 


Total expenses for year 


Saved.. 


secured note 
mortgage bor 


' 1 
h in checking 


worth 


finance ial 


dollar publi 
purchased, the 





my collateral 
night sch 
extra $173 
brought the 
little I that 
out of which 
tive: 

rHIRD 


Throughout the 
e considerabk 
much progress 
who wer¢ 
The majority 
departments, a 
I was rather di 
isc Was t offered 
of my fourth year, and in 
ber I tried to obtain another 
which did not materialize, but resulted in 
an increase to ninety -hve Oollars per 
month. 
My investments during 
months of this year consisted of two $100 
municipal bonds paying 6%, and two $100 
municipal bonds paying 5 purchased on 
the partial payment plan 
1916, owed that I had 


1 


acquired my first thou 


ounting 


on January Ist, 


JANUARY 1 


ior O n 





lated my first $1,000, I felt like a capi- 
talist and began to think about taking a 
flier. Through an advertisement in one 
of my professional periodicals, H. L. Bar- 
ber got my name on his “sucker list” and 
I bought two small lots of oil stock on 
the advice of market letters during the 
following year. Barber’s venture was: a 
total loss, as was also one of the oil ven- 
tures. The other oil stock (Okmulgee 
P. & R. Co.) frightened me by dropping 
to a fraction of what I had paid for it, 
and then went up with a gusher. I sold 


at a profit of about ninety per cent in a 


year, but the net result of the three fliers 
was a loss of $160. 

I became a subscriber to THE Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL Street in 1917, and feel 
that through education in financial mat- 
ters it is the best investment I have ever 
made. Today, I am in my tenth year 
since July 1912, and, notwithstanding I 
have supported an automobile for three 
years and a wife for two I am still above 
the curve. This year my income will be 
about $400 less than the ninth, but with 
a little economy I expect to make the 
grade. 





Chat — 


By a Looker-On 


OT one but several readers of The 

Magazine have written in to ask 

for the “truth” about the recent 
melon-cutting spree of the Congoleum 
Co. The correspondents are of the opinion 
that a slip-up must have occurred some- 
where as “it is ridiculous to imagine (says 
one of the writers) that the company 
would offer at $20 per share stock which 
is now valued in the market at $216 per 
share.” 

It might seem needless to point out 
that the stock which the Congoleum Co. 
offered at $20 per share was not the same 
stock as that selling for $216. It was 
additional _ stock. Furthermore, non- 
holders of the old stock, prior to expira- 
tion of the melon-cutting time limit, could 
not, obviously, buy any of the new stock 
offered at $20 without first acquiring the 
right to do so by purchase of that right 
from an old-stock holder.: Finally, the 
outstanding stock of the Congoleum Co. 
will, of course, adjust itself in price, after 
the time-limit (whenever that happens to 
be) to conform with the expiration of the 
subscription rights. 


All this business of melon-cutting 
seems to be poorly understood by a num- 
ber of investors. Thus, another letter 
just shown us by the Inquiry Department 
contains a complaint from a woman 
holder of American Radiator common 
who purchased same at $119 per share, and 
who now describes herself as very much 
put out because the present price of 
American Radiator is “only $81 per 
share.” She totally overlooks, apparently, 
the fact that a 50% stock-dividend has 
intervened since she bought the stock at 
119; that this dividend has had the effect 
of converting 100 shares, purchased at 
$119 per share (or $11,900 altogether) 
into 150 shares costing the same amount; 
that the cost per share of the 150 shares 
so purchased (and held) figures out to 
only about $79 per share, comparing quite 
favorably with the market price of about 
$81 per share recently quoted. 

In the hope that it may be found help- 
ful to Income Builders, the following may 


be said about stock dividends and melon- 
cuttings: When a ‘stock distribution is 
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declared, in the form of a stock dividend, 
it simply has the effect of increasing the 
number of shares held by a stockholder, 
and decreasing their value per share, in 
direct ratio with the amount of the dis- 
tribution: Thus, a 100% stock dividend 
would double the number of shares held, 
and cut their value in two; a 500% stock 
dividend would increase the number of 
shares held six times, and cut their value 
to one-sixth. Such dividends carry no 
“rights” with them, and their value to the 
receiving-stockholder is limited by the 
greater marketability (or, perhaps, the 
saving in taxes to the corporation), which 
they bring about. 

When a stock distribution is declared 
in the form of a subscription offering, it 
has the effect of increasing the number 
of shares held by a stockholder in the 
ratio of the distribution providing said 
stockholder exercises the subscription 
privilere accorded him, This privilege, 
in most cases, has a definite value; there- 
fore, it is either exercised by the holder, 
or else the privilege of exercising it is 
sold by him (as a “right”) to somebody 
else; hence, it, too, results in increasing 
the floating supply of the stock in ques- 
tion in the proportion of the distribution, 
and reduces the per share value of that 
floating supply in the same way. 


By the way, Congoleum’s offer of new 
stock at $20 per share is not, by an means, 
the most amazing thing done by this cor- 
poration; a previous allotment was offered 
holders at $5 per. share when the then old 
stock was selling around $100. Congo- 
leum, since its organization, has increased 
the holdings of following-through stock- 
holders in the ratio of 7 to 1. This makes 
it a close rival of the famous Nash 
Motors, which has increased its security- 
partners’ holdings in the ratio of 10 to 1. 


“Mrs. Shull’s success in building up 
financial independence out of an empty 
candy box is nothing,” remarked a staff 
member, apropos of the story in our last 
issue, “I know several that built up for- 
tunes out of shoestrings.” 

So do we. Particularly, certain quick- 
thinking individuals whose habitat before 
the war was the (then) open-air market 


known as the New York Curb. Electric 
Boat, at seven or eight dollars a share, 
which later became Submarine Boat, 
worth $590; International Mercantile Ma- 
rine common, to be had at a few cents 
per share, later worth close to $60: But 
that was the day of the War Brides of 
Wall Street; and, in the jargon, them 
days are gone forever! 


Apparently, no small part of the farm- 
ing population hates Wall Street and 
everything connected, actually or nominal- 
ly, with it. Their hatred is based on the 
belief that Wall Street is out to “get” 
them. Their prejudice seems as real, as 
deep-seated and, apparently, as ineradi- 
cable as a race prejudice of the most vio- 
lent sort. 

Thus, the wheat-farmers have come to 
believe—or, maybe, they’ve been led to be- 
lieve—that Wall Steet, by “rigging” the 
grain markets, invariable converts the 
farmers’ losses to its (Wall Street’s) own 
gain. They fasten on “Wall Street” the 
frauds of which they have been made vic 
tims at the hands of fake-stock promoters 
and “boosters.” Wall Street is to blame, 
in their opinion, for tight money condi- 
tions, when they develop, and for all the 
woe and misery which tight money con- 
ditions betoken. Wall Street controls 
freight rates on the granger railroads, or 
so they hold, and is responsible for forc- 
ing freight rates up and up until the eagle 
on the farmer’s already emaciated dollar 
screams for mercy. 

Of course, the better element in Wall 
Street (in which class THE MAGAZINE OF 
WALL Street likes to claim membership) 
would like to see the Westerners set right 
about these things. They would like them 
to understand, for instance, that railroad 
rates are formulated by an independent 
commission, quite beyond Wall Street's 
control—so far beyond it, indeed, that 
more than one farmer-dependent railroad 
is, at this very moment, being starved 
into something closely resembling bank 
ruptcy, all because the roads have not been 
permitted to charge rates comparable with 
their increased expenses. Wall Street 
would also like the Westerners to know 
that, even if rates were within its control, 
none but a most disastrous purpose, from 
the Street's point of view, would be served 
by jacking rates up above the farmers’ 
ability to pay. Given a farmer who can 
not pay, and you have a farmer who can 
not ship. Given a farmer who cannot 
ship, and you have a railroad which can- 
not pay dividends. And given a railroad 
which cannot pay dividends and you have 
a depressed Wall Street—a stagnant Wall 
Street—a Wall Street such as no Wall 
Street-er would ever, in his senses, elect 
to have. 

Wall Street would also like the peopl 
cf the country to know that fake-stock 
promoters, even though some of them 
may have postoffice addresses in the 
financial community, nevertheless do not 
and cannot represent the real Wall Street 
community. Wall Street would _ like 
people to compare the flamboyant litera 
ture and advertising broadsides of these 
iakers with the literature and advertising 

(Please turn to page 959) 
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Why I Believe in Home-Owning as an 
Investment Proposition 


Several Concrete Reasons for Preferring Home-Owning 


to Security-Owning as an Income-Building Medium 


By J. R. DARNELL 








The writer of the following is admittedly biased in favor of 
the stand he takes. Nevertheless, his arguments are pointed and 


trenchant enough to deserve consideration. 


Income-Builders 


who disagree with his conclusions are invited to combat them as 
best they may. Ideas of value to us all should result. 





sition—as a matter, simply, of a 

roof over one’s head—is not the 
mly side of the case worth considering. 
In addition, there is the investment 
ingle—the angle of building or buying a 
home, not as a place to live in, but as a 
means of developing one’s income. 

It is rather surprising, in one way, that 
more individual men and women do not 
utilize home-owning as an _ investment 
medium. Many of the disadvantages of 
security-investing are not encountered in 
real estate. 


To + as a family propo- 


Success Is “Up to You” 


For one thing, the person who puts his 
money in securities is, in the last analysis, 
at the mercy of the officials and directors 
)f the corporations in which he invests. 
Upon their management, their judg- 
ment and foresight, and also upon their 
lividend policy will depend the regu- 
larity of his dividend-income and _ the 
extent of that income. He, of course, 
has the right to cast his little vote in the 
balloting for the directorate at each annual 
meeting; and, if he is dissatisfied with 
the policies of the existing directorate, 
his vote may register a formal protest; 
but, unless he is a very large stockholder, 
or unless his views happen to coincide 
with those of a majority of the other 
stockholders, the vote will be more of a 
formality than a weapon. 

The man who has invested his surplus 
in a home, or in several homes, is in a 
somewhat different case. The manage- 
ment of his enterprise may be his own 
management. The judgment and fore- 
sight exercised by that management will 
depend upon himself. How valuable he 
can make his home or homes become, and 
therefore how remunerative, is (with re- 
servations) “up to him.” 

It may be contended, with a large 
measure of truth, that ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, the men who direct a 
corporate enterprise in which one invests 
his surplus funds are better qualified to 
direct that corporation, and will do so with 
better results for the investor, than the in- 
vestor himself would be qualified to manage 
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a home-owning enterprise. Those who have 
forged ahead into the high places of busi- 
ness officialdom have, in most cases, done 
so on sheer merit; whereas sheer merit, 
or qualifications such as are essential to 
success in a home-owning project, are not 
always found in average men and women. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
money placed in a home of one’s own 
building, or one’s own buying, is money 
placed in a medium which one may watch, 
attend to, protect, improve, himself. It 
becomes an open challenge to one’s own 
initiative and one’s own resourcefulness. 
Above all—and this is the main point—it 
puts your success or failure up to you 


Fluctuations Are Less Severe 


Another argument which may be ad- 
vanced for home-owning as an _ invest- 
ment proposition is the com- 


ciently covered in previous issues of The 
Magazine; but the opposite is true of 
well-planned home-owning ventures which 
should return a good, safe 6% without 
interruption right from the beginning. 

The element of personal equity enters 
into all investment commitments, and 
often spells the difference between a suc- 
cessful commitment and the other kind. 
By “equity,” I mean the share in the 
value and earning-power of a proposition 
to which one who puts money into it is 
legally entitled. In the case of security 
commitments, this equity is often—we 
might say it is generally—a variable fac- 
tor. It is certainly variable in the case of 
common stocks, little less variable in the 
case of preferred stocks, and not un- 
variable, even, in the case of bonds. Un- 
usual situations, due to mismanagement, 
bad luck, business reversals and what not 
frequently culminate in a_ refinancing 
issue: And the refinancing issue often 
obtrudes into the “equity” theretofore en- 
joyed by the old-security holder. 


The Home-Owner’s Equity 


The element of equity in the case or 
a home-owner is (with reservations, de- 
pendent upon the care and foresight of 

(Please turn to page 958) 





parative freedom of home- 
owning enterprises from 
the sharp fluctuations in 
value which characterize 
security holdings. It may 
be contended that, what 
home-owning gains in re- 
spect of non-fluctuation it 
loses in respect of market- 
ability; but this same thing 
is true of any comparatively 
stable investment medium; 
and, furthermore, if the 
home-owner studies the 
field assiduously before en- 
tering it, it is often possible 
for him to discriminate in 
favor of projects whose 
marketability will compare 
favorably with that of se- 
curities. 





A further factor in favor 
of home-owning as an in- 
vestment is the compara- 
tively good income which 
it is possible to derive from 
a well-planned real estate 
venture. The difficulties in 
the way of securing 6% 
with safety year-in and 
year-out from security com- 
mitments have been suffi- 





A typical Pacific. Coast home California-type bun- 
galow of the sort for which the State is famous 
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is $10,000 Enough? 


Married Man 


A Young 


Describes His Insurance Holdings 


HAVE been an interested reader of your 

magazine for some time and have noted 

the service you render in your Insurance 

Department. I trust that you will com- 

ment on the following questions and 
reply at your earliest convenience. 

Tam a young man, 29 years of age, mar- 
ried, no children, I hold at present the fol- 
lowing policics: 

$1,000 Endowment at 60 years, taken out 
at age 26, with total disability clause. 

$9,000 Endowment at 65 years, taken out 
at age 28, with disability and an old-age 
clause, 

$1,000 Free Group Insurance, 
paid for by my employer. 

$25-Per Week Health and Accident policy. 

In addition to the above, my wife carries a 
15-year Endowment policy taken out at age 23. 

I expect to buy or build a home next year 
or so. Do you think I would do well to use 
the insurance for protection for my wife in 
case anything happens to me? Do you think 
I am carrying the right kind of insurance, and 
the right amount of it?—Business Man, 


which is 


You are at present carrying $11,000 of 
life insurance, $10,000 of which will ma- 
ture when you are between ages 60 and 
65, and will, if conservatively invested at 
that time, provide a modest competence 
for your old age. 

You do not state your present income, 
and thus it is difficult to form an estimate 
of your average cost of living. It is, 
however, always well for a family man 
to figure the income which his life insur- 
ance protection would provide for de- 
pendents in event of his death. A fund 
like $10,000 looks a comparatively large 
amount viewed as a lump sum, but ana- 
lyzed in relation to the income it would 
provide for life, or over a term of years, 
its relative value appears to shrink. For 
instance, an income of $500 (the annual 
income from $10,000 at 5%) would ne- 
cessitate a radical adjustment in the life 
of a widow who during her husband’s 
lifetime had been accustomed to a family 
income of five or six times that amount. 

The plan of your present insurance 
protection is apparently all right, and I 
would advise that you increase your in- 
vestment along this line by taking as 
much more insurance as you can afford— 
applying for the new policy on the 30- 
Payment Life plan. This form costs but 
little more than the Ordinary Life, yet 
your premiums would be all paid up on 
your attaining age 59. Moreover, the 
cash, loan and surrender values are pro- 
portionately higher than on the Ordinary 
Life plan, and, if taken with a partici- 
pating company, the dividends would be 
larger also. 

For instance, you can obtain a policy 
for $5,000 on the 30-Payment Life plan, 
in a participating company, for an annual 
premium of approximately $130; whereas 
the annual premium for a similar policy 
at your age on the Ordinary Life form 
would be about $111—less than $20 differ- 
ence in the yearly premium, despite the 
advantages in favor of the limited pre- 
mium payment plan above noted. On the 
non-participating plan of insurance, the 
above outlined policy would cost about 
$83 on the Ordinary Life form and $97 
on the 30-Payment. Life. 
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Florence Provost Clarendon 


If you are expecting to build a 
home and place a mortgage thereon 
you should in any case take out addi- 
tional life insurance sufficient to cover 
the amount of the mortgage. Remem- 
ber that a mortgaged home is a very 
doubtful asset for a widow. You should 
not disturb your present insurance policies 
by using any part of them as coverage 
on your mortgage indebtdeness. This 
would be in the nature of “robbing Peter 
to pay Paul.” 


INSURED IN THE PENN 
MUTUAL 
And Wants to Know Whether to 
Switch His Policy 


Though I am not a subscriber to your maga- 
zine, I read and enjoy your articles on insur- 
ance very much, I should appreciate any 
advice you may be able to give me regarding 
my own case, My course of action will depend 
largely upon your answer. 

At present, I carry a $2,500 Ordinary Life 
policy with the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., which costs $56.50 per year and has the 
disability benefits and double indemnity in 
case of death by accident. Do you recommend 
a policy of this kind? My age is 24 years. 

If not, could I convert my present policy to 
a $2,500 25 or 30-Year Endowment without 
any losses? What would be the yearly pre- 
miums of such a policy? Would you favor 
such a move and do you believe the company 
és all right? 

Should you not favor such a move, would 
you kindly recommend some form of insurance 
for $2,500 with disability benefits and double 
idemnity in case of accidental death included. 
The policy should mature in 25 or 30 years 
and cost between $75 and $100 a year for 
premiums.—C.. G. 8. 


I am glad ‘you find the Insurance De- 
partment of The Magazine interesting 
and instructive. These, of course, are the 
principal aims of the Department. 

You have your present insurance placed 


with a good old-line company. I woul 
not advise you to disturb the existins 
form of your policy—now on the Ordi 
nary Life plan. You do not state whethe 
you are married, or if you are respon 
sible for the maintenance of your family 
but in any event it is of course quit 
probable that, if you are not married now 
you may marry later on. The Endow 
ment policy is an expensive form for 
a man to carry when the insurance is 
needed primarily for protection of de- 
pendents. 

In the event of your taking additional! 
life insurance for $2,500, I would advis 
your selecting a policy on the 30-Payment 
Life plan, which would be free from al 
further premium payments on your at 
taining age 54. This form costs littl 
more than the Ordinary Life policy, bu 
in the case of a young man spreads -hi 
premium obligations over the producti, 
years of his life, leaving old age fre 
from the burden of paying premiums 
The cash, loan and surrender values ar 
larger on this plan than under the Ordi 
nary Life, and when the insurance i 
taken with a participating company th 
dividend allotments are corresponding]; 
higher on the Limited Payment form. 

You could obtain a 30-Payment Lif 
policy in the Penn Mutual Life Insur 
ance Company for $2,500, including th: 
Disability Benefit and the Double Indem 
nity Benefit, for an annual premium of 
about $68. 


BANKING YOUR PREMIUMS 
Reader Inquires as to Merits of Plan 


Enclosed please find clipping taken from « 
Lincoin, Neb., paper published by the Lincol 
Trust Company, and an article mentioning th 
“Eltelic” monthly payment plan of meetin 
your life insurance premiums from month t 
month, 

Your valuable advice will be appreciated o 
some of the points not made clear: 

(1) Do you think the Lincoln Trust Co. is 
a sound, reliable concern to deal with? 

(2) What if the company should permit th 
lapse of the policies? What recourse would 
you have to secure yourself? 

(3) If the interest rate should fall, would 
you be required to put up more capital to sup 
port the policies? 


Your letter refers to the method which 
has grown up in the last few years oi 
paying life insurance premiums in com- 
bination with a banking arrangement by 
monthly instalments. The usual plan is 
for a bank or trust company to collect a 
fixed amount per month, such as $7 or 
$8, and arrange with an insurance com- 
pany to guarantee the payment of the full 
amount of $1,000 in event of death, 
while the bank or trust company accumu- 
lates the balance at interest and guaran- 
tees to pay the amount in cash at maturity 
after ten years. 

The insurance may be carried with one 
of the regular old-line companies, and if 
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so the receipt for the insurance premium 
delivered to the insured from time to 
e, and sometimes it is arranged that 
insurance may be continued after ten 
urs, although the deposits may have 
umulated to the amount which the ap- 
plicant originally planned to save. 


\Ve cannot advise you as to the trust 
company about which you inquire. This 
partment is limited to advice on life 
urance, and the particular life company 
sociated wifh the plan you mention is 
t named, 
[he applicant can himself see that the 
surance does not lapse because he re- 
ves a receipt for the premium from 
insurance company. It depends on 
terms of the original contract as to 
iether or not a fall in the interest rate 
uld affect the accumulations which are 
yable by the trust company. We think 
it in many instances the trust company 
; guaranteed a minimum rate for a pe- 
d of ten years. 
Of course, you realize that this plan 
subject to the usual hazards of bank- 
institutions. 


ONE WHO NEEDS NO ADVICE 
Has Mapped Out the Best to Be Had 


I would like your advice in regard to my 
“rance problem, 
I am 40 years old, single and have no 
mediate prospects of marrying. At pres- 
t am earning $3,000 per year and feel 
rly certain that I can hold my present 
ition if I wish to. I have $1,000 20-pay 
with the Security Mutual of New York 
ch will be paid up this summer. I have 
00 20-pay life with Northwestern Mu- 
| which has 16 years to run. I have 
2000 20-pay 33-year endowment with Con- 
ticut General. This matures at age sev- 
y. I have 16 more years to pay on this 
cy. I have $10,000 Government insur- 
e which I converted in 1919 to straight 
Recently I have thought of changing 
Government insurance to $2,000 20-year 
lowment, $2,000 endowment at 62 which 
25-year endowment in my case, $2,000 
year endowment and the remaining $4,000 
s0-pay life. 
! have about $7,000 in bonds, stocks and 
Ilding loan and am able to save about 
500 out of my present salary. After pay- 
my insurance premiums I have a little 
re than $1,000 left to invest in some form 
security or stock, 
Would you advise me to make any changes 
my insurance, and, if so, what? What 
uld I do with the $1,000 policy which 
| be paid up this summer? 
iny suggestion you may make will be ap- 
ciated. I have been a subscriber to THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL Street for the last 2 or 
years.—J. H. L., Charlotte, N. C. 


’ 


[ am much interested in your letter 
1 the thrift program which you have 
pped out and followed so consistently 
t it would almost seem an example of 
irrying coal to Newcastle” to give added 
vice! It is evident that you have given 
ch careful and intelligent attention to 
ur insurance protection and financial 
vestments, and have been so judicious in 
ur saving, that it is quite apparent you 
1 to a very great extent rely upon your- 
f in attaining the goal sought by all 
vuughtful and thrifty people—and inde- 
ndent and comfortable “old age. Indeed, 
would hardly be “old age” in your case, 
you adhere to the course you are now 
rsuing in the matter of saving. 

I should suggest your leaving the pro- 
ceeds of the $1,000 policy, which will be 
paid up this summer, with the company 
for SEPTEMBER 15, 1923 


as an asset to your estate, if you have a 
beneficiary you wish to protect. As the 
policy is a 20-Payment Life, the cash value 
at the completion of the 20-year premium- 
paying period is not $1,000, of course, but is 


in the neighborhood of $460, without taking 
any accumulated dividends into considera- 
tion. The face value of $1,000 is payable 
at your death to the beneficiary named in 
the policy. 


- 
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Points for Income Builders 


Definitions of Some 


Frequently Heard 


HERE are many _ varieties of 

“orders,” in and about Wall Street. 

Definitions of the particular mean- 
ing of certain of these varieties are 
offered here: 


Discretionary Order 


The discretionary order is, so far as 
legitimate and _ conservative security 
brokers are concerned, a relic of the 
past—and not a very honorable relic at 
that. In a word, it is an order under 
which a broker’s client gives the broker 
authority to utilize his (the client’s) 
funds in whatever manner the broker be- 
lieves will redound to the client’s best 
advantage. 

The trouble with the discretionary order 
is that it shifts the responsibility for the 
welfare of a brokerage account from the 
shoulders of the client, where it belongs, 
to the shoulders of the broker, where it 
doesn’t belong. Furthermore, it is easy 
to see where a conscienceless broker could 
capitalize such orders to his considerable 
advantage. It is a source of dissension, 
disagreement and misunderstanding, and 
as such has well been ruled out by Stock 
Exchange and other better-class houses. 


Give-Out Order 


Occasionally, a stockbroker will turn 
over to another house the duty of exe- 
cuting an order which he has received. 
An order so turned over is termed a 
“give-out” order, 


Limited Order 


Limited orders are orders calling for 
the purchase or sale of securities above 
or below a certain specified limit. Thus, 
an order to sell U. S. Steel at 94 “or 
better” is a limited order, the limit, ob- 
viously, being 94. Likewise, an order to 
buy Steel at 92 or better would also be a 
“limited” order. 

Limited orders are useful in 
actions in inactive securities where 
is a considerable spread between the bid 

and asked prices. 
They fasten a limit 
upon the _ tratsac- 


trans- 
there 


of the More 
Wall Street Terms 


tion beyond which the broker is not pet 
mitted to go, and afford the investor 
just that much protection. 


Market Order 


In the case of active securities, in- 
vestors find, as a more or less general 
rule, that it is futile to limit their orders. 
By so doing, generally, they are merely 
quibbling over fractions, and laying them- 
selves open to the possibility of not get- 
ting their order executed at all, simply 
because it could not be executed within 
the exact figure named. 

This being so, it is generally the case 
to place orders for the purchase or sale 
of active securities on an “at the market” 
basis; that is, the broker is authorized to 
effect the transaction at whatever the 
market price of the security in question 
happens to be. Such orders are known 
as “Market Orders.” 


Matched Order 


orders, like discretionary 
another relic of the well 
finished past. They are orders to buy and 
sell the same stock. They were useful in 
manipulating tactics, when it became de- 
sirable to invest a given issue with an ap- 
pearance of great activity. 


Matched 


orders, are 


Stop Order 


A “Stop Order” or “Stop Loss Order” 
is quite simple: It is an order to sell a 
stock, or to buy a stock, in the event that 
the stock reaches a specified price. 

By the use of stop orders, active in- 
vestors are able to limit their losses: 
Thus, the holder of 100 shares of U. S. 
Steel at 97, who was unwilling to take a 
loss of more ‘than 3 points in the issue 
(ir the event of its going against him) 
would enter a stop loss order at 94, or 3 
points below his purchase price. Then he 
would know that, as soon as Steel reached 
that ficure, his commitment would be 
automatically discharged, and he would 
he relieved of the 
liability of any fur- 
ther los-es. 




















Public Utilities 





American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





A. T. & T.’s Investment Value 
Amply Demonstrated 


Growing Regard Which Investors Have for American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Shares Evidenced By Their Sta- 
bility — Practically Unaffected All Through Last Decline 


O doubt, column upon column could 
N be written of American Telephone 

& Telegraph Co., pointing out the 
investment value of the company’s securi- 
ties. Much has been written and justi- 
fiedly so. Remarkable stability. of earn- 
ings of this country’s premier public util- 
ity corporation, asset value of the shares 
and the conservative character of the 
management which is responsible for its 
success, have been discussed many times. 
But the outstanding feature of the com- 
pany’s affairs at this time is the favor 
which the investing public has come to 
regard the company’s shares which has 
been clearly demonstrated in the last 
falling market, one of the most drastic 
witnessed in some time. The evidence is 
to be found in the fact that practically all 
through that decline, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. shares were not 
affected to any great extent, and while 
preferred stocks and even bonds were sub- 
jected to marked declines, the shares fluc- 
tuated within a margin of only six points 
and are at the time of this writing within 
a point of the high price for the year, 
125%. 

The market action of the stock is sig- 
nificant in that it demonstrates that the 
investor believes in the merits of the issue 
knowing that the company’s business is 


NET EARNINGS PER SHARE OF 
A.T.&T. STOCK AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS 
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AMER. T. & T.’s 


Income Account Six Months Ending June 30, 1922 and 1928, With Comparison With 
Full 1922 Year. 
6 Mos., 1923 
..+ $68,169,000 
. 40,579,000 
30,349,000 
10,230,000 


EARNINGS 


Full 1922 Year 
$122,808,000 
66,170,000 
52,971,000 
13,199,000 
11.14% 


6 Mos., 1922 
$59,657,000 
$2,364,000 
25,286,000 
7,078,000 
5.75% 








not subjected to the ordinary fluctuations 
in business conditions. A glance over the 
market prices of the various stock issues, 
including some of our best preferred 
stocks, will demonstrate the action of the 
stock. Comparisons are proverbially odious 
and many times unfair. But even United 
States Steel preferred, without comparing 
the merits of the two issues, has fluctuated 
within a range of five points this year, 
while Steel common has had a range of 
24 points. 

The best answer to the regard which 
investors apparently have for the shares 
is a growing appreciation of the fact that 
the company’s business does not neces- 
sarily suffer when times are bad, as tele- 
phone service is a necessity and demand 
is constantly increasing. But further than 
that, it is apparent that the company is 


about to reap the benefits, within the next 
few years at least, of the large expansion 
of plant and facilities which becam 
marked during the two or three years 
following the ending of the World War. 


A Recent Achievement 


The telephone today is 45 years old but 
it has only been within the past few years 
that really great strides have been mack 
in perfecting the art of communication 
by wire. Little did Professor Alexander 
Graham Bell think when he incorporated 
his company for $200,000 in Boston in 
1877, that within a short space of time, 
the corporation would have grown to th 
extent of having close to a billion dollars 
of securities outstanding and that it would 
be possible to telephone and hear dis 
tinctly on a call from Santa Catalina 
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Island, off the coast of California, on a 
continuous set of wires running through 
San Francisco, Denver, Chicago, New 
York, Jacksonville and over to Havana, a 
total distance of 5,500 miles. But all this 
;s, of course, the romantic side of the tele- 
phone. The investor is more interested 
) prospects and safety of his investment 

intended investment, naturally. 

Perhaps one of the most prominent fac- 
1s which frequently comes to the atten- 
tion of the public, is the emission of new 
tock, It can be stated now that there 
; no new offering of stock likely to come 
lis year at least, and if one is ordered 
ext year, it will be for the purpose of 
nabling the company to keep pace with 


the demand for additional telephone ser- 
vice and increased earning power. As a 
result, these extensions, if ordered, will 
more than provide sufficient revenue to 
show dividends earned and a good margin 
for surplus. 

It must be borne in mind too that the 
company cannot wait until the demand 
from any given territory justifies addi- 
tional service, but must lay its plans years 
in advance and anticipate by heavy ex- 
penditures new sources of business. It is 
this factor which is now being reflected 
in current earning power. In other words, 
the company is now in position to and is 

(Please turn to page 953) 








International Tel. & Tel. 





Company Has Unusual Opportunity for 
Future Development 


Possibilities in Foreign Expansion 
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EW of us 
fk have had the 

opportunity of 
vesting in the 
hares of Ameri- 
in Telephone. & 
felegraph Co. in 
the early days 
hen the telephone 
vas still in its in- 
fant stages of de- 
velopment. With- 
ut attempting to 
mply that similar 
pportunities are 
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INTERNATIONAL TEL. & 
TEL. 
(Earnings for Six Months Ended June 30, 
1923, Compared With Same Period, 1922.) 
Oper. & non-oper..$2,307,208 $2,125,659 


deduction pfd. divs. 


s Earnings this year estimated by man- 
agement at approximately 9.5% a share for 
full twelve months against 7.11% 
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ffered through the 
nternational Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., it appears 
patent that the latter company, incorpo- 
ited three years ago and now operat- 
ig telephone companies in Cuban and 
Porto Rico territory, is still in the 
irly stages of development and appar- 
ntly has remarkable possibilities for de- 
velopment. The opportunity of the com- 
iny seems to lie in the great advantage 
ossessed by American patents and scien- 
tific knowledge in the use of the tele- 
hones, with the idea that it can be util- 
ed in other countries which are still 
sing antiquated systems. Some of them 
re a quarter of a century behind the 
times. The International Co. is distinctly 
n American organization, and, while it 
; still in the early stages of development, 
rom its Cuban and Porto Rican proper- 
ies has an assured source of income, and 
imnings are running well over the $6 an- 
ual dividend requirements on the capital 
tock. 

To those who are not familiar with the 
ympany’s scope of operations, a brief 
ésumé of its history is given. The com- 
pany was incorporated in 1920 as a hold- 
ng and operating company. Prior to that 
time both the Porto Rican Telephone Co. 
ind the Cuban Telephone Co. had been 
yperating under a management closely 
llied. The new company was formed to 
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earnings this year 
should approximate 9.5% on the capital 
stock which now pays 6% annually. This 
estimate seems entirely justified on the 
basis of the six-month earnings statement 
to June 30, last, which has just been pub- 
lished. Despite unusually poor business 
conditions in Cuba in 1922, due to low 
prices for sugar and other crops, the com- 
pany last year earned 7.11% on the stock. 

Capitalization of the company at the 
close of last year consisted of funded debt 
9.5 millions, 3.4 millions of stock of sub- 
sidiary companies and minority interest 
for which it was responsible, and 150,- 
728 shares of capital stock of $100 par 
value paying $6 annually in dividends. 

It has been definitely announced that 
the aim of the company is to follow that 
of the American Tel, & Tel. Co. which 
is to operate its own long-distance lines 


PORTO-RICO TELEPHONE COMPANY 
GROSS OPERATING REVENUES 
1915 TO 1922 INCL. $500.00 
$400000 
$300,000 
$ 200000 


$100,000 
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and control by stock ownership local na- 
tional subsidiaries which operate in differ- 
ent countries. At the same time, the 
parent organization is maintaining an effi- 
cient scientific and engineering organiza- 
tion prepared to furnish advice to outside 
companies and take charge of telephone 
systems under management contracts. 

Officials of the company at present are 
extremely reticent as to plans for future 
development. However, it is significant 
that the company’s president has been in 
Europe for some time looking over the 
telephone system of France, and some an- 
nouncement might be looked for along 
this line, although just what is in prospect 
at the present time seems mere conjec- 
ture. 

What will probably be the greatest field 
for expansion in the very near future 
seems to be the development of a conti- 
nental system of telephones for the South 
American continent, as we have in this 
country. Negotiations are now under way 
for development of certain important sys- 
tems in the Latin-American countries 
though the names of these have not been 
divulged. Commenting on the European 
phase of the company’s future activities, 
it was recently stated officially that nego- 
tiations were under way with three coun- 
tries on the Continent for reconstruction 
or operation of telephone systems. Al- 
ready allied by wire connection with its 
northern neighbor, the American Tel. & 
Tel., the greatest field for development 
seems to be in the South-American coun- 
tries. 


Conclusion 


Dividends have been maintained on the 
stock at the rate of $6 annually since 
organization, and there be no 
reason as to why they cannot be main- 
tained indefinitely. At the current selling 
price of 66, the stock shows a return of 
better than 9% and appears attractive, 
considering the character of the manage- 
ment, affiliations of the company and pos- 
sibilities. The company is by no means 
in the development stage though on the 
eve of considerable expansion. It has 
demonstrated that from the Cuban and 
Porto Rican properties and cable tolls, 
substantial reserves for betterments can 
be set up in addition to dividend pay- 
ments. The range this year on the New 
York Stock Exchange has been from 71% 
to 6434, so that at the current price it is 
near the year’s low. The stock appears 
to have possibilities in view of pend- 
ing developments in addition to its 
value as a straight $6 issue which is 
showing a high yield and able to earn 
dividend requirements with a fair mar- 
gin to spare. 
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The Strongest Oil ¢ Companies Today 


Financial Strength Main Element of Prosperity 
Today—Few Companies Pass Investment Test 


HE importance 
T of a large and 
well-filled bank- 
roll to a company, en- 
gaged in a speculative 
industry, has _ hardly 
ever been better dem- 
onstrated than by the 
recent developments 
in the oil industry 
since the flood of 
| California oil hit it. 
There are only two 
kinds of oil companies which are bene- 
fiting by the present situation: the actual 
producers of oil from California fields 
(90% of whom are small companies, 
mostly promotion enterprises), and com- 
panies whose cash or credit position is 
good enough to enable them to buy and 
store oil at present prices. 

This applies even to Mid-Continent pro- 
ducers, because under the pro-rating sys- 
tem they are allowed to send only a small 
part of their output through the pipe- 
lines to refineries. A small producer, 
facing such a situation, is in a serious 
dilemma—he must either pinch in his pro- 
duction, or find storage for that part of 
his output which the pipe-line companies 
refuse to accept. 








-* 





Advantage of Large Cash Resources 


A large company, well provided with 
cash (and the two are not necessarily the 
same), can build the necessary storage, if 
it so desires, or pinch in its production and 
buy up the output produced at lower cost 
from California wells, or even, should it 
deem it the wisest course, build pipe-lines, 
although very little such construction is 
now being done. 

In previous periods of depression in the 
oil industry, such as the present, the 
larger companies have ‘usually profited. 
Not only have they accumulated large 


By MAX GOLDSTEIN 


stocks of their own or other companies’ 
oil at low prices, which they have sold at 
a profit when the oil industry recovered 
subsequently, but they have often been 
able to buy up small oil companies which 
have not been in such good position to 
weather the storm and whose owners have 
been compelled to salvage what they could 
by selling out. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
present depression in the oil industry will 
work out like the others—the sound com- 
panies, in strong financial position, will 
come out of it stronger than ever, with 
large holdings of oil and oil properties 
acquired at sacrifice prices. As the se- 
curities market, during such periods of 
depression, tends to regard all oil com- 
panies, good and bad, alike, these times 
offer the investor good opportunities for 
the purchase of those stocks whose cash 
position indicates that they may come out 
unhurt, and even strengthened, by the de- 
pression. 

Based on their financial position alone, 
whose importance can be realized from 
the above, the following companies appear 
to be peculiarly attractive at the present 
time: the Standard Oil companies of New 
Jersey, California and Indiana; Pan- 
American Petroleum & Transport Co., 
Cosden & Co., and the Texas Co.’ It 
should be noted, however, that the follow- 
ing deals, especially with the financial 
aspects of the various companies, does not 
consider the question of earnings. 


STANDARD OIL OF CALIFORNIA 


This company is in position to profit 
more directly, perhaps, by the present oil 
situation than the other large companies. 
It is receiving a considerable income from 
leases on its land-holdings in the oil area 
in Southern California, and is doing a cer- 
tain amount of drilling in the new fields, 
which has been quite productive so far. 


Looking toward the future, it is nm 
difficult to foresee the time when man 
small companies, whose overhead and ex 
pense of stock sales are very high, wil! 
sell out what real oil properties they hav: 
to the greater glory of S. O. of California 

Unless its position has changed greath 
since the last balance sheet was publishe: 
however, we should say that so much <« 
this company’s capital is tied up in fixe 
property, comparatively, that it will n 
be able to take the fullest advantage o 
these opportunities without new financing 
The large inventory item will also pre 
vent it from buying up as much cheap 
oil as it perhaps otherwise could, while 
the smallness of the cash item con- 
trasts strangely with the figures of 
similar companies. 


STANDARD OIL OF INDIANA 


Compared with S. O. Cal., the Indian: 
company makes a much better showing 
on a comparison of balance sheets. With 
a smaller capitalization, it has much mor 
liquid assets, and a smaller inventory as 
well as plant account. It was one of the 
first to make the recent sharp reductions 
in gasoline prices, and is in better positior 
to do so than its independent competitors 

The company’s territory in the Middle 
West includes a large number of proper- 
ties which are normally profitable, but 
which may not be able to maintain their 
independent existence under present con 
ditions. This is particularly true of sucl 
Mid-Continent producers as are being 
subjected to the pro-rating of runs. Their 
cash reserves being small, they are de 
pendent on their day-to-day receipts fron 
the sale of current production for their 
continued solvency, and when they are 
compelled to cut down their output they 
may be pushed to the wall. 

With a smaller capitalization than 
the California company, S. O. of In 
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Capitalization 


Pfd. Stock 
<-In Millions of $—> 
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OIL COMPANIES IN BEST FINANCIAL POSITION 


aRatio aCash on 
of Curr. Hand & 
aWorking Assets Cash 
Capital toCurr. Equiva- 
(In Mil- _Liabili- lents 
lions of $) ties 


Com. Stock 
(No. of 
Shares) 

b9,717,072 
b8,807,265 
b19,943,48 


0 5 
0 c1,231,864 
1 


€1,687,988 
b6,578,000 


a As of Dec. 31, 1922, unless otherwice stated. b$25 par. cNo par value. dAs of March $1, 1923. 


<——In Millions of $———>_ Price 


Yield 
aProperty 
Account 


alnven- ’ on 
tories Recent Dividend Recent 
Rate Price 


58.1 200.1 3.9 
52.3 4.6 
263.2 3.0 
10.3 13.0 
10.7 . 13.0 
94.1 42 J 7.1 


e $50 par. 
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diana has nearly as much working 
capital, and a much higher proportion 
of cash to inventories and to fixed 
property, while the current yield is 
somewhat more satisfactory. 


STANDARD OIL OF NEW JERSEY 


This is the largest single oil company 
the United States, and the biggest of 
fragments of the old “Standard Oil 
ust.” Its interests are more diversified, 
its business is on a world scale, and it 
the only serious competitor of the huge 
ropean oil companies like the Anglo- 
sian Co, and the Royal Dutch-Shell 
ibination. 
rom the point of view of liquidity of 
ts, however, it is in much less favor- 
position than the Indiana company. 
th a capitalization roughly three times 
great, it has five times as much capital 
| up in inventories accumulated before 
» end of last year, in other words, be- 
e the big break in oil prices, and nearly 
ir times as much in fixed assets, while 
cash holdings are little over 2% times 
se of the smaller company. 
Undoubtedly, the company’s credit 
is of the very first grade, and it could 
borrow in temporary or semi-perma- 
nent form (through bank loans or 
notes), all the money it would need 
for expansion during the period of de- 
pression, but such new capital would 
involve carrying costs which would 
have to be deducted from the gross 
profits of such expansion. Indiana's po- 
m, on the other hand, is such that its 
uirements of outside capital would be 
imal, in proportion to the amount of 
low-priced assets which it could ac- 
re. 
COSDEN & CO. 
Vhile a much smaller company than 
of those considered thus far, Cosden 
rapidly pushed to the front in the last 
vy years, under a management acknowl- 
ed to be one of the finest in the oil 
Considering its size, its balance 
sheet shows up remarkably well from the 
ndpoint of liquidity, compared with 
ier oil companies in its class, and it will 
probably share to a similar extent with 
Standard Oil companies and for 
ilar reasons in the salvaging profits 
tainable during a. period of oil de- 
ssion. 
It has an unusually large proportion of 
ixed assets, but they have normally been 
profitable that prospective current in- 
me from them may well be considered 
a potential adjunct to cash on hand in 
imating the liquid resources of the 
mpany. 
While cash on March 31, 1923, was only 
) millions, three months earlier, on Dec. 
1922, it had been 11.3 millions. The 
fference had gone largely into an in- 
ase of 5.6 millions in inventory hold- 
s of crude and refined oils, bought dur- 
the first big breaks in the oil market, 
rt from the redemption of 6.2 millions 
bonds. This policy of buying oil re- 
serves cheap has undoubtedly been con- 
ued since then. im view of the small 
cash item left by the end of March, sub- 
juent expansion was probably carried 
t through bank loans and current earn- 
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business. 


ings. The readiness of banks to extend 
large sums of money to Cosden must un- 
doubtedly have been increased by the re- 
tirement of practically all of the funded 
debt. 

Cosden should undoubtedly come out of 
the present depression in possession of 
large supplies of crude and refined oil and 
possibly of good properties bought cheap, 
and profits on these transactions should be 
visible next year, or whenever the oil 
business shall have fully recovered from 
its present state. 

In the meantime, at present prices the 
stock yields nearly 13%, illustrating the 
foregoing remarks about the market's 
failure to distinguish between good and 
bad stocks in an industry which has re- 
ceived a black eye from the trader’s view- 
point. It seems to be an excellent 
stock from both immediate and long- 
pull considerations. 


PAN-AMERICAN PETROLEUM 


This company fell somewhat into dis- 
credit among the “knowing” some time 
ago when reports came from Mexico of 
the sharp falling-off in production of oil 
wells. Practical oil men state, however, 
that Pan-American will continue to pay 
dividends from Mexican oil for many 
years to come. Its dominant position in 
the Caribean fuel-oil trade is an additional 
large source of fevenue. 

The success of the company’s financial 
policy, apart from its oil operations, has 
been little short of astounding. At the 
end of 1921, its current liabilities exceeded 
its current assets by a small margin 
around $70,000; the following year, in 
spite of the famous Mexican “calamities,” 
it earned nearly $39 a share on the com- 


ip 


mon and put itself immediately in a 
highly liquid position, as shown in the ac- 
companying table. 

Not being heavily tied up with high- 
priced inventories, it has been able to take 
full advantage of the changing oil mar- 
kets of the past twelve months, in addi- 
tion making a tidy income through the use 
of its tanker tonnage in transporting oil 
from the newly-discovered wells in 
Southern California to the Gulf and At- 
lantic seaboard. At present prices, the 
dividend yields the ridiculously high 
figure of nearly 13%, while the com- 
pany is, relatively speaking, in as good 
a position as a typical Standard Oil 
company. 

TEXAS CO. 


This has long been considered the 
largest and strongest of the independents, 
and the small amount of its total securi- 
ties, senior to the common, puts the latter 
in a very strong position. Its balance 
sheet showing is excellent, in spite of the 
relatively large amount of fixed assets, 
the ratio of current assets to liabilities 
being the highest on the list. 

By the end of 1922, however, mil- 
lions had already been put into additional 
inventory compared with the situation at 
the end of 1921, and while this might have 
been partially justified by the 28% in- 
crease in volume of sales which took place 
during the year, it undoubtedly will 
hamper the company’s power to take ad- 
vantage of such opportunities as the im- 
mediate future may bring to it. Its posi- 
tion remains unusually strong, how- 
ever, and a purchase at current levels 
to yield over 7% should undoubtedly 
prove profitable in the long run. 
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The Record of Oil Shares in 1923 
Which Stocks Have Done the Best?—The Im- 
portance of Knowing Values in the Oil Industry 


HE accompanying table indicates 
7 that, while all oil stocks have suf- 

fered severe in the market 
this year, as compared with their highest 
prices, there have been a few, because of 
the superior position of their companies, 
which have shown, under the circum- 
stances, a relative amount of stability. 
These have been, principally, Texas Co., 
White Eagle Oil, Standard of California 
and Standard of New Jersey. All four 
of these stocks, of course, have declined 
materially from their highest point of the 
year, but, compared with the other issues, 
lost the least of all. 

It is interesting to note that all four 
have what is generally so lacking in oil 
securities, namely a fair to good amount 
of investment quality. The Standards 
need little introduction to readers of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL Street, Texas Com- 
pany is recognized as a standard, well- 
rounded organization and its stock is 
rightly held to be representative of the 
entire group of oil securities. White 
Eagle is much smaller than any of the 
other three securities mentioned but in 
miniature contains the virtues of the 
Texas Company. 


losses 


It will be seen that even an oil stock 
may have a fair amount of stability pro- 
vided the company which it represents 
has a stable business, soundly managed 
and soundly financed. Incidentally, the 
results shown on the table herewith 
should be sufficient proof of the inherent 
speculative nature of the oil enterprise 
and that only a relatively small number 
return satisfactory compensation to their 
investors over a period of years. 





| FLUCTUATIONS OF LEAD- 
ING OIL STOCKS IN 1923 
(Stocks Listed in N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
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Low 
17% 
2814 
4034 
8 
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27% 
12% 
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American Smelting & Refining Co. 


U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. 








Leaders of the Smelting Industry 


Compared 


How Changes in the Metal Markets Affect Smelters—Effect 
of Expiration of Pittman Act Silver Purchases on Producers 


Y far the largest single factor in 
B the smelting business of the United 

States, and hence probably of the 
world, is the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. It is the leading producer of 
silver and of lead, and vies with Ana- 
conda and the Utah-Kennecott combina- 
tion as a copper producer, while among 
its less important products are millions 
of pounds of zinc, nickel, arsenic, plat- 
inum, gold, selenium, -and heavy chem- 
icals, and it produces a respectable amount 
of coal, coke, fuel oil and gas. It has 
mining and smelting properties in many 
parts of the United States and in Can- 
ada, Mexico and South America. Its 
mining business is relatively small in 
comparison with its smelting of ores by 
others, and may be regarded as a feeder 
business. 

Its capitalization of 153 millions makes 
it the third biggest company in the metal- 
lurgical business, the other two having 
been mentioned above. In addition to the 
stability conferred by its size and diversi- 
fication of metallurgical interests, it seeks 
to avoid the risks of the metal business 
by selling its output as fast as produced, 
or in* advance of actual production, so 
that its metals stocks are kept as low 
as is consistent with good business policy. 

They consist of a “normal inventory” 
of about $14 millions, consisting of speci- 
fied amounts at specified prices of silver, 
lead and copper, while all the rest is car- 
ried at cost. This policy tends to reduce 
the risk of excessive or inflated inven- 
tories. As a result the highest amount 
ever reached by this item was $54 mil- 
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lions in 1920, compared with $42 millions 
in the deflation year 1921 and $41 mil- 
lions at the end of 1922. In 1920, the 
sales amounted to five times the inven- 
tory at the end of the year, and the fol- 
lowing year to more than three times 
this figure, compared with a turnover of 
twelve times the inventory in 1916. 


The Effect 


This illustrates how changes in the 
metal situation, in spite of all precau- 
tions, cannot help but exercise a profound 
effect on the earnings of the company, 
which depend on the amount of metal 
handled and the speed with which it is 
sold. When metals decline, buyers stay 
out of the market, and sales decline, 
while the smelting company must keep 
on accepting ores from its customers and 
accumulating stocks of copper to remain 
in business. An active copper market 
with rising prices, therefore, means large 
volume and speed of metal movement for 
the company, and thus larger earnings, 
apart from the speculative profit on the 
actual copper sold. When conditions are 
reversed, the decline is apt to be sharp, 
although neutralized to some extent by 
the stabilizing influences mentioned. 

The continual purchase of silver by the 
U. S. Treasury under the Pittman Act 
was a great help to the smelting com- 
panies, because it encouraged small mines 
which lacked smelting facilities of their 
own to produce as much as possible, and 
hence to furnish the smelters with much 
business, knowing that the Treasury 
would provide a market at the fixed 
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PRODUCTION OF TWO LEADING SMELTERS COMPARED 
U. S. SMELTING 


1919 
8,919,044 
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AMERICAN SMELTING 
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price of $1.00 an ounce for all the sil 
they could turn out, providing it care 
from American ores through American 
smelters. 

American Smelting 
tionately more than U. 
this business, as practically 


benefited propor- 
S. Smelting from 
10% of 
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U. S. Smelting, American 
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quarterly. 











silver that the larger company smelt 
comes from American ores, where 

U. S. Smelting’s operations are practical- 
ly confined to a small Mexican property 

However, just as the operations of the 
Pittman Act benefited the companies 
little, so the cessation of this buying wil 
hurt them little. The slight relative gaii 
in silver output which U. S. Smelting has 
shown in recent years as against the older 
company may not be permanent. About 
60% of U. S. Smelting’s business is 
silver, while this metal represents nor- 
mally only about 20 or 25% of American 
Smelting’s output. 

U. S. Smelting’s capitalization consists 
of $24.3 millions of 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred and $17.6 millions of commor 
both of $50 par value. Its record has 
been proportionately perhaps better thar 
that of the bigger company, all things 
considered, but the immediate outlook 


(Please turn to page 959) 
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Fourteenth Lesson 





Market Study From the Office 
Trader’s Standpoint 


E are constantly hearing that the 
W market is not the same as it used 
to be. In only one sense is that 
, so far as I can see. The improve- 
t in trading facilities has become very 
ked. As long ago as I can remem- 
there were office traders—a few of 
n—but they worked under difficulties 
ch none but the older of us could 
gine now. 
he market has become so large a 
position, and is the resultant of the 
action of so many minds, that it may be 
lied as an organism by the proper use 
the price and volume material that is 
ssible to every office trader. I am 
inced that it would pay a good many 
lers who are now floundering aim- 
ly around, to stop trading altogether 
undergo a course of study. I had 
lo it myself! And it is well worth 
while, in view of the possibilities open to 
properly equipped trader. 


Preparation Needed 


my opinion every trader should 
d several months in his brokers’s 
e before he makes a single trade, all 
time watching the market and record- 
the transactions in certain ways. He 
nust also accumulate records of past 
sactions, mostly in the form of 
rts. The trader’s object is to know— 
know positively and definitely, not to 
s—what the market has done for a 
iderable time past, so as to have a 
r appreciation of its present technical 
tion so far as he can detect it. Noth- 
is more amazing than the ignorance 
the majority of office habitués of such 
ers, and their apparent unwillingness 
remedy their deficiencies. 
is to be remembered that the trader’s 
ern is with prices, and his object is 
inticipate, if he can, which way prices 
vill move next, and to detect the moment 
hich the process begins. From obser- 
m of the present action of the mar- 
combined with knowledge of recent 
ves, it is possible for the experienced 
ler to make a plausible guess as to 
probable immediate outlook. 
eyond this, however, no one can go 
hout a study of matters altogether 
le from those affecting traders. Such 
ly is likely to have a positively in- 
ous effect on the trader’s judgment 
causing him to regard prices in their 
ition to prospective distant changes, 
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which makes him not a trader at all. No 
matter how interesting the study of such 
matters may be, it is a detriment to the 
trader by causing him to disregard, mea- 
surably, the present fluctuations, which 
are the things that really concern him. 

The trader needs to study the market 
in two ways simultaneously. He must 
not only observe price changes, as such, 
but must have an insight into what is 
known as the temper of the market. The 
experienced trader gradually acquires a 
certain intuition, which gives him infor- 
mation of a peculiarly valuable kind, 
which is not easy to describe in words. 
However he arrives at it, it is unques- 
tionably the fact that he can feel the 
shadow of coming events before they are 
manifested on the tape. He is one of a 
large number of men who are watching 
the market with the intention of jump- 
ing at the psychological moment. His 
will depend upon his ability to 
jump first. In a sense such feelings are 
the result of that kind of accumulated 
memory which we call experience. 

The other way of regarding the mar- 
ket is derived from study of its past ac- 
tion, in recorded shape—charts. The idea 
is that hundreds of people are constantly 
watching the market, and as soon as a 
particular position arises they will expect 
it to work out in a particular way. The 
activity of all these people temporarily 
defeats its own object. Their efforts 
create what is known as the technical po- 
sition, and that is the object of the trad- 
er’s special attention. 


success 


Records Should Be Kept 


The experienced trader has a general 
knowledge of these points in his mind all 
the time, but constantly needs something 
more comprehensive and accurate than 
a mere impression. This is why he should 
keep records, preferably in the form of 
charts. Such charts and other records 
do not cramp his judgment so long as he 


accustoms himself from the start only to 
use them.as aids and not as substitutes 
for judgment. He will find abundant ne- 
cessity to check these indications by con- 
sidering things which cannot be made 
matters of formal or methodical record. 

Undoubtedly the skilful trader depends 
more upon his judgment than anything 
else in making his commitments. But his 
judgment is, in fact, largely the accumu- 
lated remembrance of matters which he 
either has tabulated or would be better 
off if he had. Occasions are constantly 
arising when he would be saved money 
if he could refer to an appropriate and 
comprehensive record. Almost any method 
of trading which the beginner can evolve 
is likely to be the result of some form 
of chart study. He will necessarily have 
to depend largely upon his records to 
guide his operations, and they will de- 
ceive him, frequently. That is unavoid- 
able. As his experience increases he will 
be able, more and more, to check his rec- 
ords by his observation of the action of 
the market, and so find himself acquir- 
ing practical market judgment As a 
matter of fact, almost all traders who 
make money beome specialists in diag- 
nosing certain features of market action, 
and they base their trades upon the con- 
clusions derived from such features. 


Long Practical Training Necessary 


Probably no one is less able to recog- 
nize a thing by sight than is the begin- 
ner visiting a broker's office for the first 
time able to tell what is happening as 
he sees the prices being put up on the 
board. Reading the market, that is to 
say judging, from its action as recorded 
on the tape, the state of trading feeling 
and the existing technical position, is a 
matter requiring long practical training 
and continuous work. The trader who 
desires to succeed must learn to recog- 
nize the characteristics of the market in 

(Please turn to page 945) 





IMPORTANT 
Special attention is called to the article on page 886 entitled 
“Which Stocks Offer the Best Opportunities?’ This article gives 
a bird’s-eye view of the security situation, with many valuable 


suggestions to investors. 








At Last! 


The American Trust Co. 


Is Ready to Serve Investors! 


Field Scouts, Stenographers and Bookkeepers Finally Mar- 
shalled in Sufficient Force to Permit Operations—“Attrac- 
tive” List of “Securities” Now Being Offered to Clients 


ISTER DIOGENES! Paging, 
Mister Diogenes!” 
My! Won't the kindly old 


gentleman be happy though? The dream 
of his long lifetime is about to be ful- 
filled. Not one honest man, but several. 
We're just as glad as he’s going to be 
happy because the last time we saw him 
he looked weary and footsore. Well, it’s 
no wonder; we'd probably be just as 
tired, and probably a darned sight more 
tired, if we had been hiking around with 
that old lantern as long as he has. It 
isn’t his fault he didn’t find them first 
though. He simply can’t be every place 
at once. He hasn't been down in Texas 
and Arkansas lately. If he had 
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of The Investors Vigilance Committee, Inc. 


dentally, they would interest themselves 
in the oil business, too, and possibly sell 
enough shares to pay the postage bills 
and buy chewing gum for the third assis- 
tant to give the fourth assistant tele- 
phone switchboard girl. But again Kip- 
ling remarked: etc., etc. The name? Yes, 
in the intense excitement to tell the world 
about the crooked promoters they had 
almost forgotten about christening the 
idea. And, thus, the baby was given a 
real patriotic previous name; with an 
intermediate “Trust,” for the father to 
the thought, and Company to add the nec- 
essary family dignity. 

But, of course, the whole idea, just like 


stenographers, extra help in the Book 
keeping Department, and have arrar 
for additional capital with which to carr 
on our business” and “want to number 
you as one of our many satisfied clienis.” 
That’s fine. We are so glad. Certainly 
it is most unfortunate if any “suckers 
beg pardon, customers—have been disap 
pointed in putting through their buys 
sales or trades because “first-class o 
help has been so scarce in El Dora 
was a list of the attractiv 
stocks offered by the aforementi 
stock and bond department. It is so 
teresting that it is “attached hereto 
made a part hereof,” as we would 
were we a member of the bar. 


Enclosed 





been he would have been able to 
be the first to proclaim to a 
breathlessly awaiting world that 
his life’s ambition has been ful- 
filled. 

Here a whole lot of bankers 
and stock brokers and magazines 
and government officials and re- 
formers have been wasting per- 
fectly good paper stock and ink 
and breath worrying about stock 
swindlers running riot down in 
the great Southwest. Well, they 
are running alright, but to get 
away from the locally organized 
and nationally financed uplift so- 
cieties. Of course, they don’t 
call themselves uplift societies. 
That name is unpopular with 
some fastidious folks. They call 
themselves trust companies, in- 
vestors’ protective associations or 
such like. But, just the same 


DO YOU KNOW THE 1) .C. ? 

The I1V.C. (Investors Vigilance Com- 
mittee) operates in co-operation with THE 
MacazinE OF Watt Street and with 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
country in stamping out frauds, fakes, 
swindles and bamboozlements in_ the 
stock-selling game. For the purpose of 
presenting regularly the work of the Com- 
mittee, these pages are donated by The 
Magazine. While the statements herein 
are not guaranteed, they are based upon 
information which we believe to be ac- 
curate and reliable —Editor. 


A Good Example 

For instance, we find very, ver 
attractive Mike Healy Ltd. st 
quoted at 20.00 and Money B: 
Oil at 10.00 and Mike Healy Ts 
15.00, and Mammoth Oil at 52.0) 
and down a few lines to Nat 
Parris at 4.00. No, Nate doesn't 
make garters; he’s an oil m 
nate. The next line says Nat 
Biscuit 42. That isn’t oil; that's 
our old friend Uneeda. The ca 
less printer set up the figures t 
make them look like forty-t 
cents; but if you strain your e) 
you will see no period in fr 
of the figure four. There are scv- 
eral other printer’s blunders 
you will observe near the bottom 
of the first column. In fact, 
an “awful” bad piece of comp: 
tion, and President S. E. Da 
will appreciate our calling this | 





they are lifting. This is indeed 
most refreshing, even though 
there may be no further need for us to 
warn the investing public, but, as Friend 
Kipling once said, “That's another story,” 
or, in other words, we shall discuss that 
point hereafter. 


A While Back 


A while back when it became nosed 
around that the folks out in Pennsylvania 
were getting swindled so badly that they 
must have a Blue Sky Law like some of 
the other States, a few gentlemen down 
in Texas and Arkansas—no, they’re not 
all cowpunchers and oil and mining crooks 
down in that neck of the woods—got to- 
gether one night and decided something 
must be done to redeem the good name 
of their great outdoors. They would give 
advice to investors. They would tell them 
what to buy and what not to buy. Inci- 
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bad news, spread. And today there are 
quite a fair number of trust companies 
with genteel sounding first names down 
in Texas and Arkansas which very gen- 
erously tell all that they like to about 
crooked oil promoters, and, very inciden- 
tally, of course, their own. 

We are particularly interested at this 
moment in the American Trust Company 
which, according to the conservatively 
embossed letterhead, is incorporated for 
$1,000,000.00, and graces the sacred pre- 
cincts of El Dorado, Arkansas. On Au- 
gust 9th it advised its host of “Dear 
Friend” (s), both customers and prospec- 
tive customers—if it was an ordinary oil 
promotion we should call them suckers 
and hope-to-have-them-as-suckers—advis- 
ing that at last their stock and bond de- 
partment had _ sufficient “field scouts, 


his attention because he wouldi't 
want anybody to think that he was | 
littling listed stocks. Not for the wor!d 
Not for the world! 

There must be at least one stu 
printer out in El. Dorado because 
same list says that the charge for ord 
placed with the American Trust C 
pany is three per cent. Let’s stop an 
figure it out. Supposing you wanted 
to sell 100 of U. S. Steel and the mar- 
ket on the particular day was 92. Ac- 
cording to that the commission would 
be $276. You can go to any broker 
in wicked Wall Street and sell the 
same shares for $15. If the printer 
didn’t make a mistake—and maybe he 
didn’t, for we are in a forgiving mood 
at this writing+-the American Trust 
Company could have,,soJd the stock 
through a wicked Wall Street broker- 


! 
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age house for $15 and made a profit 
of $261. A little thing like that isn’t so 
id, is it? Didn’t the H. V. Greene sales- 
en tell you how the banks and brokers 
rnswoggle us poor mortals, and look 
here the Greene organization is today. 
tting pretty, is it not? Yes, it is—not. 
All this made us inquisitive and we 
ipped to the files and pulled out a bona 
le night letter received at the 44 East 
road St., Columbus, O., office of the 
Vestern Union a_ while ago 
ldressed to a Columbus man, 
nd here is what we read: 


“BEEN FINANCING WILD- 
CAT WELL UNDER COVER 100 
FOR PAST SIXTY DAYS '‘'™# 
ON THREE HUNDRED 
ACRES. WE HAVE IT. 
HIGH GRAVITY OIL. IT 
FLOWED A GUSHER. WE 
PUMPED THE HOLE FULL 
OF MUD AND REPORTED 
SALT WATER IN ORDER 
TO ACQUIRE ALL SUR- 
ROUNDING ACREAGE. 
THIS WELL WILL PROVE ne 
THE GREATEST SENSA- 15 
TION IN ARKANSAS. IF tee 
A HUNDRED TO ONE IN 
FIFTEEN DAYS OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK ON THE 
BARREL HEAD APPEALS 
TO YOU WIRE EVERY 
DOLLAR POSSIBLE QUICK 


But, just like so many men, the 
jlumbus man didn’t know it was 0 
pportunity that was night-letter- 
g him, so he got a two-page let- ser 
r, a month later, telling him the 30 
id news: “We wrote a telegram = 1000 
you; we asked you for help, 
e gave you and still give you 100 
¢ same chance that we have for 25 
money They forgot 
» tell how much of their own 100 
oney was going into the hole 
the ground. But then we must 
tt be too harsh for first-class , 
elp is scarce in El Dorado! 


ir own 


A Perfectly Frank Explanation ~*”? 
“One of the reasons for letting 
he outside investors in on this 
eal is for the great advertising 
ve will get out of it,” says the 
Company. Perfectly frank. Then 


ol one 
term 
the investors 
money they 


eason is to give 
ack some of the 
ave thrown away in the high- 
ywered advertised companies 
iat have sold millions of dollars 
1 units and given nothing in re- 
in.” How cheap those receiv- 
ig the letters must have felt after read- 
ig the last sentence if they had ever once 
pined that corporations haven't a heart. 
The Investors’ Protective Association 
nd Bureau of Investigation, one of the 
\merican Trust Company’s neighbors, 
as joined the El Dorado citizens oozing 
rotection to an outside world that has 
een bled white by oil and mining crooks. 
esirous of protecting upon due investi- 
ation the organization named at the be 
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any of the 
of le 
cash in full with the order, then delivery of 
hastens to add, “and the next = t one 

carry 90 per cent of the gamble, or take 90 per cent of the 
is the time 
tom and are due for 
orders amounting to $100.00 or more we will pay teleg 
Use the 
orders three 
will he furnished [ree 


wire 


ginning of this paragraph makes the toi- 
lowing offer: 

“1. 25% profit in one year, absolutely 
guaranteed by a financial bond executed 
by the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company, one of the biggest guar- 
anty companies in the world. 

“2. Your money back in year, 
which means 125% saved and earned dur- 
ing the year if you invest now 

“3. 100% in stock that should pay not 


one 


American Trust Company 


STOCK AND BOND DEPARTMENT 
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m that we may have on hand 
per cent cash and 10 per cent 
ecurities pure 
purchased on time payment we, 


risk 


Where securities are 


they have, we believe 


through the 


to buy stocks of any kind 
sharp advances 
aph charges 
trades is one per 
buying orders 


charve for handling 
No charge for 


Our 
per cent 


AN ENTICING LIST 


The quotation sheet of securities offered by the American 


Trust Co. of El Dorado, Arkansas 


less than 25% and has an opportunity 
to pay 100% by drilling new wells. A 
safe income that should be not less than 
25%, yet a speculative possibility of 
1000%.” 

All this can be had in the purchase of 
the Co-operative Production 
Company. Bonds dated August 1, 1923, 
and mature August 1, 1924, and contain 
four quarterly coupons paying 25 per cent 
during the year. But the proposition 


bonds of 


rer month We, of course 
vsed can 
of c 
Right now 
reached 
fall and winter months. On 
both ways 
cent. for 
Information on any 


doesn’t stop there. You also issued 
100% in stock in the Co-operative Pro- 
duction Co., capitalized at only $45,000. 
The bond issue is only for $30,000. All 
guaranteed by “the millions of a guar- 
anty company.” 
Now don't start 
“ands” and “buts.” 
the Co-operative Production Company 
may Doesn't the U. S. F. and G., 
Co., guarantee everything? Presuming 
that the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company of Baltimore, 
Md., which is admittedly one of 
the largest companies of its kind, 
was the one referred to, the writer 
. a addressed an inquiry for intorma- 
82 tion. Here is the answer we re- 
8.25 ceived from Mr. Sidney Hall, 
a vice-president of the United States 
20.00 Fidelity and Guaranty Company: 
10.00 “Your letter of August 29th, 
Ba addressed to the Company, has just 
9.75 been handed to me for my atten- 
5.00 tion. The information that you 
— give us, to the effect that the In- 
13.50 vestors Protective Association and 
Bureau of Investigation with 
headquarters in the Petroleum 
Building, El Dorado, Arkansas, is 
offering bonds of a certain Co- 
operative Production Company 
and claiming that a fixed profit of 
25% a year is absolutely guaran- 
teed by the bond of this Company, 
is the first that we ever 
heard of the proposition. I can 
say to you most positively that 
there is no such bond in existence, 
group ot per- 


are 


with your “ifs” and 


Never mind whom 


be. 


10 .0¢ 
4.06 

42 
4.25 


have 


and no person or 
sons, or company, is authorized to 
make such a statement.” 


Texas Is Being Cleansed! 


Blessed assurance! Texas is be- 


ing cleansed! Well, goodness 
knows it has been needing it bad 
enough since the Lone Star State 
commenced oozing oil and crooks! 
The Protective Asso- 
ciation of to breath- 
tell “Crooked 
Promoters Don't Like Us.” Well, 
shouldn't think they would. 
concern that is getting 
the trail of the 
then (for a ten per 
fee) will try and recover 
your losses. At last. we can take 
our flings, and if they don’t’ fling 
ourselves 


Investors’ 
Dallas arises 
lessly the world 
we 
Here’s a 
right ‘hot 
crooks and 
cent 


on 
de 
discount 
ill carry 
ceived or 
preter 
be made 
Irse 


our way we can fling 
into the arms of the 
Protective Association and for the 
ten per cent get back our losses 
maybe. Ain't nature wonderful? 
We have many other similar 
propositions in our files, but we 
can't afford to donate all our time and 
every page of this issue of Tue Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL Srreet to free advertising. 
Maybe we ought to fold up our tents. 
But we have a hunch—only a hunch to be 
that we better hang on because the 
such an 
in- 


the bot- 
, 
Investors 


selling 


sure 
oil promoters are 
“awful” bad attack of 
spirations that we shall be kept busy in 
and 


gomg to get 


investigating 
associations 


vestigating investigating 


trust Companies 
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Will Crop Moving Affect Money Rates? 


Great Change in a Fundamental Financial 
Process—How Banking System Functions Today 


ex T this season of 
- the year, the 


rye question of crop 
moving has for a 
S' great while past been 
annually up as a sub- 
ject of consideration; and it still occu- 
pies a very considerable amount of space 
in the discussions of the day. Exactly 
what is meant by it a good many appear 
still not to understand, while of those 
who do there is at least a proportion that 
fail to recognize the fact of very great 
changes in the entire situation since the 
Federal Reserve System was established. 
And yet, the crop moving situation, so- 
called, when it becomes thoroughly clear, 
would throw a great deal of light upon 
banking conditions in several parts of the 
country and does away with a good deal 
of misunderstanding that is now preva- 
lent. 


Theory of Crop Moving 


In all countries in which there is a 
seasonal trend in industry, there is also 
a seasonal movement of bank credit. By 
a seasonal trend of industry is meant a 
movement or fluctuation between seasons 
of the year. Such a movement occurs 


because production is larger at one time 
than at another or continucs to grow 
larger throughout a series of months, due 
to the advent of successive crops, gradu- 
ally maturing, while bank credit, being 
needed to finish payment for producing, 
and also to carry, such crops, is likewise 
on the increase, reaching a peak at cer- 
tain seasons of the year and a low point 
at others. As a result, the crop moving 
season has usually been one at which 
those parts of the country which had 
heavy crops to finance called upon other 
parts of the country for banking accom- 
modation to be used in eking out the 
funds of those parts in which the crops 
were coming to maturity. This is the 
so-called “autumnal movement of funds,” 
and in times past it was a transfer which 
practically meant that there was likely to 
be an autumnal “strain” upon the bank- 
ing funds of the Eastern and Northern 
parts of the country, such funds moving 
to the West and South to strengthen the 
banks in those regions. Under the old 
National banking system, moreover, it 
was true that such funds were largely 
taken in the form of bank notes, the large 
banks of the cities, and particularly of 
New York, keeping on hand quantities of 


notes which they did not want to issu 
locally on account of the lack of deman 
among their customers (resulting in earl) 
demands for redemption), but which they 
were very willing to issue in remote part 
of the country where the notes would b 
likely to’ remain outstanding for a goo 
while. 
Change in Situation 


All this has now been largely change« 
as a result of the organization of the 
Federal Reserve System. In fact, one ob 
ject of the Federal Reserve System was 
exactly that of changing it. The Reserv: 
System accomplished this object by pro 
viding for local central banks which wer: 
in ordinary circumstances, likely to b« 
able to take care of the needs of their 
members, while under extraordinary cir 
cumstances they would apply to the other 
central banks of the System, or would 
be supplied from these banks through 
transfers ordered by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The theory of the Act was that what 
was needed was a flexible, or expansible, 
or “elastic,” currency which could be re- 
lied upon to increase as local demand 
called for it (always provided that a 
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aerate reserve of gold was 

hand), it being the belief 
it if this currency was truly 
istic, it would contract § as 
ist as the volume of business fell off 
ter the growing season had ended. In 
me important ways, this theory has 
en infringed upon and hurt by the 
1endments to the Federal Reserve Act, 
t it is still in the main effective, and 
hen the Reserve Act is given full op- 
rtunity to operate, still shows its ac- 
‘racy in connection with movements of 
irrency. 
Its effect, therefore, is to reduce the 
cessity of calling upon the large com- 
ercial banks in the cities for “crop mov- 
g funds.” Nevertheless, banks which 
e not members of the Reserve System 
ive continued to get such funds from 
eir correspondents, and in some cases 
ember banks, instead of relying upon 
.eir reserve banks, have sought the aid 
correspondents, because the latter were 
wre liberal and less inclined to enforce 
e severe standard of liquidity. They 
re less able to get their funds upon the 
isis of ineligible paper, and thus avoided 
e necessity of keeping a supply of elig- 
le paper on hand in their vaults for the 
rpose of furnishing a basis of redis- 
int. 

How Plan Has Worked 


ede TETT TTT Ci neee 


There was a great deal of interest when 
Federal Reserve System was first or- 
nized to see how this plan would work. 
lhe War, however, and the peculiar con- 
growing out of it, including the 
xed price for wheat and the practically 
limited demand for cotton at fabulous 
rendered the financing of domestic 
yps in the.older sense unnecessary, and 
evented the Reserve System from being 
sted in this aspect until the war was 
er. 
When the close of the war arrived, 
here was a change in the situation, and 
two or three years the Federal Re- 
rve Board found it necessary to act 
der the provision of the law which gave 
power to compel one reserve bank to 
scount for another. It did do so, and 
a result the Eastern and Northern re- 
rve banks furnished large sums, run- 
ng up as high as $350,000,000 to West- 
and Southern banks in order that 
ey might continue to discount freely for 
eir customers. At the time, a good deal 
is said about this as a “crop-moving 
peration, the assumption being that it 
is said about this as a “crop-moving” 
nance from the members to the reserve 
hanks. 
Experience has shown that this was a 
isinterpretation. No such financing was 
cessary last autumn and it is not likely 
be necessary—certainly in any volume— 
iring the coming autumn. The truth 
as that, after the war was over, the 
uuthern and Western reserve banks 
und themselves in difficult straits, be- 
use they had allowed their funds to get 
tied up” in long term paper, Govern- 
ent bonds, and other nonliquid re- 
yuurces, with the result that they simply 
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had to be “relieved” whenever they were 
subjected to a severe increase in demand. 
This was inter-bank relief, not crop mov- 
ing in the true sense of the word. 


Normal Present Situation 


The normal situation at the present 
time, therefore, is one in which the vari- 
ous localities financed themselves to a 
considerable extent with some aid ob- 
tained through the discounting of ineligible 
paper with city correspondents, or through 
advances made to local non-members. In 
such a normal season, the local reserve 
bank meets the increase of demand upon 
it by increasing its issues of notes and 
where desired, its deposits. Its reserve 
ratio falls as the crop season advances, 
and advances as the crop season wanes. 
Under unusual conditions, reserve banks 
in the poorer districts may call upon re- 
serve banks in the more _ prosperous 
regions for accommodation, but this is 
and should be the unusual or uncommon 
aspect of the situation. Ordinarily, the 
Reserve System should and does make one 
locality independent of others in the main 
by enabling it to finance its own crops. 
This is a great benefit, because it not only 
renders the various sections independent 
of one another, but it also puts local 
funds which are not in use at work in 
the most desirable and remunerative fields, 
instead of allowing them to be siphoned 
off to a distance for use in ways that are 
not likely to be very remunerative or 
satisfactory, at the same time that neigh- 
boring banks are borrowing heavily in the 
same places. 

What has been said makes it tolerably 
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like- 


They are 


clear how money rates are 
ly to be affected. 
largely freed of outside  inter- 
ference and left to fluctuate far 
more nearly as a result of local and indi- 
vidual conditions. This state of things 
has been clearly illustrated during the 
autumn of 1922, as well as during the 
current season, in both of which years 
the fluctuation of call and time funds, as 
well as the alterations in commercial 
rates, have been unusually narrow. This 
has been due to the fact that country 
banks supplied their needs first of all by 
withdrawing funds which they had out- 
standing in the stock market, without 
finding it necessary to apply to other 
banks for accommodation. This might, 
in some circumstances, have led to a 
marking up of call and time rates, but in 
fact has not done so, the effect of the 
withdrawals being merely to limit specu- 
lative business in sundry directions. Only 
a very moderate “autumnal fluctuation” 
of rates is now to be expected under any 
ordinary conditions. 

So far as the Reserve System is con- 
cerned, there is no reason in and of itself 
why the autumn should be a 
any higher rates than any other part of 
the year, and in fact it is not. The bank 
borrower does not need to pay any more 
for his funds at that season, merely for 
reasons growing out of the season itself, 
than he does at any other time. This 
means a considerable economy to the ordi- 
nary borrower, and also implies a great 
benefit to the speculative markets which 
are freed of the danger of having to pay 
abnormally high rates. Although these 
advantages are among the most obvious 
and undisputed in the Federal Reserve 
System, they are seldom mentioned, and 
little credit for them is 
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season of 


comparatively 
usually granted. 
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Banking Policy of New Administration 


Question of Strengthening Federal Reserve Board—Atti- 
tude Toward Banks—Work of Congressional Committee 


Administration 
elements in its 


S the 
older, one of the 
future that is most discussed here 
relates to its financial policy. That policy 
is in one branch at least closely associated 
with and determined by its attitude toward 
the Federal Reserve System. Hence a 
general anxiety to know what will be done 
with regard to the Federal Reserve Board, 
and how far, if at all, that body can be 
recognized. 
One proposal that has been considered 
to some extent is that of naming a new 
Governor for the Board at the f 


new grows 


time of 
the next vacancy which occurs during the 
coming summer. According to this fore- 
cast, a new member who should be a 
practical banker of standing would be in- 
accept membership with the 
that he would at 
named Governor. As the governorship of 
the Board was originally intended to pass 


duced to 


understanding once be 


from one member to another at short in 
tervals, there would be in this no reflec- 
tion upon the existing governor who 
would then have held the office nearly a, 
year and a half. 

The first incumbent of the governor 
ship, Mr. Hamlin, held it for two 
How this plan will work out, if at 
all, there is as yet no official intimation, 
though it seems clear that the problem 
of strengthening the Board is under ad 
visement. 


years 
only. 


* * * 


Meantime it seems probable, from all 
indications, that the political influences 
that had been brought to bear upon the 
Reserve Board, particularly in the matter 
of appointments, will be somewhat ri 
laxed. It has been the that 
of the steps taken in this connection were 
ill-advised. For instance, not long ago a 

(Please turn to page 960) 
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Decline of the “Service” Department 


Banks Suspend Educational Functions—Reasons 
for Cutting Off Scientific and Statistical Work 


OSSIBLY one of the most regret- 
P table, but certainly one of the most 

unmistakable developments of the 
past few years in the banking situation 
has been the decline of the so-called 
“service” departments of some of the 
larger banks of the cities. The situation 
is interesting, not merely from the stand- 
point of these banks but also from that 
of the country institution and particularly 
the customer, This is especially true of 
that phase of the service which was rep- 
resented by statistical and business in- 
quiry, elaborate credit reports of a va- 
riety of kinds and, in many cases, ex- 
tensive publication of facts and figures on 
“business conditions.” 


Post War Movement 


The movement which was reflected in 
the establishment of these services was 
largely of a post war origin, although 
some of the banks had already embarked 
upon their undertakings of this sort prior 
to the suspension of hostilities. During 
and after the war, however, there was an 
atmosphere among the banks of the cities 
which tended to encourage scientific 
study of banking in the belief that there 
was a good deal to be learned in this 
way. Some of the larger banks, notably 
in New York, conducted training classes 
in which well-prepared men were given 
a preliminary education designed to fit 
them for banking service in foreign 
countries. 

Altogether it was a period of experi- 
mentation and rather idealistic effort at 
improvement. Then came the reaction 
which set in about 1920, and resulted in 
effort to curtail expenses, retirement 
from the foreign banking field, and be- 
lief that too much had been done in the 
way of free services and free training 
‘and that what was called for now was 
plain, hard-headed common-sense bank 
operation. As a result, the training 
classes of some of the larger institu- 
tions have been eliminated or cut down, 
publications have been largely reduced 
or suspended, and free services of one 
kind or another have been limited to a 
minimum. 


Policy of Federal Reserve Board 


The change of front has been seen 
very conspicuously in the case of the 
Federal Reserve Board. That Board in 
its monthly Bulletin and in its annual 
reports, had, during the war, done a 
good deal in the way of setting the ex- 
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ample in the way of publication with a 
view to encouraging a better understand- 
ing of banking problems on the part of 
the community. As a result, it was under 
attack a great deal of the time, and was 
being charged with influencing prices, or 
forecasting conditions, or in some way 
helping one class in the community 
against another. 

In consequence, there has been a pro- 
nounced limitation of the older policy of 
taking the public into the confidence of 
the organization, and very much less in 
the way of analysis of conditions has been 
provided. There has been hardly any dis- 
cussion of banking conditions that might 
be considered politically inexpedient to 
deal with, and there has also been great 
curtailment of the studies that have been 
worked upon various banking and credit 
questions for the purpose of informing 
the public more fully about the situation 
in some of the less known portions of the 
banking field, It is not strange that this 
example of withdrawal or curtailment has 
been followed, in a good many instances, 
by the ordinary commercial banks of the 
country. 
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Entrance to the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston 


Among such banks, there has, at a 
events, been a véry widespread and get 
eral curtailment of scientific study or « 
publication. The many reviews of bus 
ness which had previously been printed 
by banks have been lessened in numbe 
while in other cases they have been greatl 
reduced in scope and efficiency. The sta 
tistical researches which had been under 
taken have in many instances been aba 
doned, or so greatly narrowed as to be « 
no use. Banks which kept on their sta 
an “economist,” or a vice-president who 
duty it was to write analysis of conditio1 
or appear at Bankers Associations hav 
in a good many cases, discarded suc 
functionaries as no longer needed. Other 
are said to be likely to follow suit. 

The country banks, which study th 
policies of the larger institutions s 
closely, have followed suit, and althoug 
in not a few cases they had been issuin; 
pamphlets and data designed to afford in 
formation concerning conditions in their 
own sections, they have largely suspende 
such work. The policy in many bank 
now is not to spend anything except fo 
a directly remunerative purpose. Cus 

tomers who had been in the habit o 

getting much good business. informatio1 

from their banks from time to time find 
it much more difficult to do so today 

In other cases, there is a tendency t 

lop off the service of vice-presidents or 

of assistants to the president whose duty 
it had been to keep in touch with the 

public and to inform the latter as t 

the views of the banking community o1 

financial problems. 


What Is Sound Policy? 


The great reversal of opinion which 
has taken place in American banks o1 
this subject, within the space of tw: 
or three years, is quite as worthy of 
explanation as was the great chang 
which took place at about the same tim« 
with reference to the subject of for- 
eign banking. On both topics, it cam¢ 
to be felt that the taking of scientific 
or academic advice was an indication oi 
weakness or unwisdom. The movement 
has now gone far enough to permit 
some judgment on this subject to be 
reached, and to find out what the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion among bankers 
is. So far as can be ascertained from 
a limited canvass of opinion the pretty 
general sentiment is that banks that ca: 
afford the outlay have committed an 
error in reversing themselves on_ this 


(Please turn to page 960) 
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The Banking Situation 


Credit Demand for Reserve Funds Shows Seasonal Advance—Mem- 
ber Banks Show Effects of Trade Shrinkage—Loans and Deposits 



































OVEMENT of funds away from : 
“WEEKLY CHANGES IN: 


cities and gradual but steady in- : 
crease in the amount of accommo- * PRINCIPAL-ASSETS-AND-LIABILITIES + 
ition on the part of Federal Reserve 
inks extended to members have been FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 
presentative features of the past few Reserve Ratio 6US.Securities 1 Loans secured by U5 Bbigations 6 Dtrer Louns(Lorgedy Corr 
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this situation and of fairly good busi- poor a ae you “on a Sa 
etine ation cae f tetter de 4 FR Mote Circulation 8 Total Discounts 4 Stocks Bonds, ete 9 lotal loans 6 bwestments 
ss, a distinct tendency toward better de- § Purchased Acceptances. 9 Total Earning Assets tusowsf5 Loans secured ty Stocks & Bonds 
and and higher rates for money has TTT?) a! T TTT TT 
ade itself felt. This tendency is likely THllttt 1 
continue during the autumn months. 
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Scope of Autumn Demand 


Instead of being congested in the grow- 
g regions, agricultural products have 
ved fairly cautiously and actively from 
e farms to the distributing points and, 
nsidering foreign conditions, to foreign 
arkets as well. This movement has 
one on in spite of the various handi- 
ips due to limitation of the credit of 
reign buyers, as well as to effort on 
ie part of farm organizations to facili- 
te the holding of crops in large quan- 


* Millions of Dollars- 











tres. 

Exactly how far the reserve banks have 
en called into play does not become 
ear until it is noted that their exten- 
ons of credit have increased materially 
ver and above the sums which would be 
dicated by mere comparison of gross 
gures. This is due to the fact that the 
serve banks have steadily unloaded 
cir investments, the funds so realized 
eing used in taking up the demand that 
as been brought to bear. 


(Please turn to page 936) 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


In millions of dollars.) 


BANKING INDICATORS 


Discount Rate at Federal Reserve 
Janks 4% 
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Commercial Paper in New York Market 
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September 7 
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Reserve. Percentage Fed. Reserve System 
September 5 ‘ 
y ; : ug . 1,881.9 
Reserve Notes Outstanding “n. 780.6 84.8 1881.9 
> 7,278,000 . . 
REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 


September 5 $2,257,2 
Bank Rediscounts (with F. R. Banks) Peemigee ye e™ 
e C2 In millions of dollars. 
August 29 $321,253,000 Rediscounts 
. ° m > and bills 
Sterling Exchange Index Federal Reserve — payable with Net 
Board August rey ing Invest- Federal demand 


> anks discounts ments reserve banks deposits 
Net Gold Impts. July.........$27,406,000 —_ 4.692 a1 ' 
: é — ’ a 7 : 4.673 6 
Commercial Paper Rate London (bankers 73 : 4644 565 
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hree ; bi S ) 4% ul 7 i 4.644 527 
three months bills) Sept. 1 uly v8 7 $.046 37 
Wholesale Price Index (London Econo ‘ 10 $16 
mist) Sept. 8 (for end August)...1904 “s “871 ‘ 
Reserve Percentage Bank of England, 4,535 
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Industrial Inquiries 





Wants 7%, Return On His Investment 


A Selection of Securities That Will Meet This Requirement Without Undue Risk 


I have several thousand that I wish to put in securities that will bring me in about 7%. 


and give this return. 


Please suggest a few that are high grade 


A. B. WILSON, N. C. 


You cannot expect to get a 7% return on your investment and limit yourself to securities rated as strictly 
high grade, for securities of this class can only be purchased at the present time to give a return of around 5% to 
5'\4%. You can, however, get a 7% return on your money in securities thet are rated as a good business man’s 


/ 


investment. By diversifying, that is spreading your money over a numbe 


‘ issues, we consider that the risk 


assumed would be a relatively small one and one that a business man w.wld be entirely justified in taking 
on. The following list gives a return of 7% or better and we consider these securities good purchases at 


present prices: 


Bonds: 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS & ELECTRIC collateral 5s, due 1934 
SOUTH PORTO RICO SUGAR Ist mtge. & collateral 7s, due 1941 


UNITED FUEL & GAS 6s, due 1936 


Preferred Stocks: 


AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING, div. 


ASSOCIATED DRYGOODS Ist pfd. x 
AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


Common Stocks: 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
AMERICAN ICE 
CONSOLIDATED GAS 


6% 
7% 


4%... 
5% . 


The average yield of the above 9 securities is 7.2%. 


yield 7.10 
yield 7.0 
yield 6.8 


price 84, 
price 100, 
price 93, 


96, yield 7.3 
8414, yield 7.1 
99, yield 7.1 


58, 
97, 


63, = yield 





SHELL UNION 
Good Earnings Reported 


Would like to have some information as to 
earnings, production, capitalization, etc., of 
Shell Union and your opinion of the stock. 
W. C. N., Springfield, Mo. 


Shell Union Oil Corporation was or- 
ganized in 1922 as a consolidation of sub- 
stantially the entire Royal Dutch-Shell 
and Union Oil properties in the Mid-Con- 
tinent and California fields. Capitaliza- 
tion consists of $20,000,000 6% preferred 
stock and 8,000,000 common shares of no 
par value. Royal Dutch Shell interests 
control 5,750,000 shares. At the end of 
1922, the company was producing approxi- 
mately 70,000 barrels a day, but consid- 
erable production was shut in due to the 
overproduction in the California fields. 
Were it not for the shut-in production 
the company would be turning out prob- 
ably over 100,000 barrels a day. It has 
a refining capacity of approximately 60,- 
000 barrels daily and casing head gaso- 
line output of 75,000 gallons daily. For 
the year ended December 3lst, 1922, the 
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company earned $1.11 per share on the 
common stock, and earnings for the six 
months ended June 30th, 1923, were equal 
to $1.27 a share. These earnings being 
after deducting a substantial amount for 
depreciation and depletion. The six 
months’ showing can be regarded as ex- 
ceptionally good in view of the low prices 
prevailing for California oil due to the 
overproduction. This company is general- 
ly considered to have a highly efficient 
management, and we consider the stock 
at present levels a good speculation. 


U. S. RUBBER COMMON 
Switch Advised 


What are the prospects for dividends on 
United States Rubber common? I have held 
the stock for some time without any return 
and although it shows me a loss would rather 
dispose of it and buy something else if divi 
dends are going to be much longer withheld. 
—0O. U. C., Geneva, N. Y. 


With bank loans around $38,000,000 and 
conditions unfavorable in the tire indus- 
try, any early dividend on U. S. Rubber 


common appears unlikely, and we believe 
it would be a good move to switch into 
Julius Kayser selling around 38. For the 
past ten earnings of this company 
have averaged $7 a share on the present 
outstanding common stock. For the past 
two years earnings have been a the rate 
of approximately $10 a share. It is not 
paying anything at the present time, but 
in view of these earnings early dividend 
action is likely. 


years 


PIERCE ARROW 
Willys-Overland More Attractive 


Please let me have your opinion of Pierce- 
Arrow. I understand that earnings have 
shown a big improvement and that the stocks 
are now cheap.—S. T., Troy, N. Y¥ 

Pierce Arrow for the first six months 
of 1923, only earned $2.04 a share on the 
preferred stock. This, it is true, is a big 
improvement over the previous year when 
only 10 cents a share was earned on the 
preferred, but cannot be considered a very 
view of the unusual 


good showing in 
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prosperity that the automobile in- 
lustry enjoyed in this period. For 
example, Willys Overland in the 

first six months earned $4.32 a 
share on the common stock which is only 
selling around 7. Under the circumstances 
we do not consider either the preferred 
or common stock of Pierce Arrow as 
ittractive as Willys Overland common. 


WICKWIRE-SPENCER STEEL 
Improvement in Earnings 


I hold some Wickwire-Spencer Steel com- 
mon stock at a big loss and would like to 
know if there is a fair chance of the company 
getting back on its feet. It seems to me, with 
the improvement in the steel industry, Wick- 
wire-Spencer ought to be able to do bettcr.— 
G. L., Detroit, Mich. 


Wickwire-Spencer Steel Company, after 
showing deficits in 1921 and 1922, is now 
operating at a fair profit. The company 
is the largest independent manufacturer of 
steel wire and also produces a variety of 
wire specialties for household and office 
It was organized in 1920 as a con- 
solidation of wire companies in Massa- 
chusetts and the Wickwire Steel Company 
with furnaces and rod mills at Buffalo. 
Net earnings for the first six months of 
this year were equal to about $1 a share 
on the 434,800 shares of common stock. 
The balance sheet as of June 30th, 1923, 
shows that the company still has a floating 
debt of around five million dollars, and 
this rather weak financial condition has 
been a drawback to the company. Preced- 
ing the common stock is $7.6 millions 
first preferred stock on which no divi- 
dends are being paid. The company, un- 
doubtedly, has a long way to go before 
common stockholders can expect any re- 
ward, but, in view of the decided improve- 
ment in earnings and the fairly good out- 
look at this time for the company’s busi- 
ness, we should say that at present levels 


use, 
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the commen stock has speculative possi- 
bilities, and we would deem it inadvisable 
to sell out now. 


CARIB SYNDICATE 
Properties in South America 


About a year ago I was told that Carib 
Syndicate stock had wonderful speculative 
possibilities and I purchased some of the stock 
at about twice the present price. I am per- 
fectly willing to hold the shares for the long 
pull if, ultimately, there is a chance of making 
some money out of it What is your opinion 
of the company?—R. N. L., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Carib Syndicate holds 25% of the stock 
of the Colombian Petroleum Company 
which owns 1,300,000 acres in Colombia, 
S. A., the balance of the stock 
owned by Henry L. Doherty Interests 
The test well put down showed 2,000 bar- 
high-grade oil per day at a depth 
of 800 feet. Numerous exist 
in this property. Carib 00% 
stock interest in the Equatorial Oil Com- 
pany which owns 29,000 acres of land 
bordering the Tropical Oil Company’s 
property along the Sogamoso River. This 
company also has options on approxi- 
mately 100,000 land adjacent. 
Carib owns in its own name leases on ap- 
proximately 500,000 acres of well selected 
lands located in different areas in Colom- 
bia, which investigations have indicated to 
Carib 


being 


rels of 
steepages 


also owns 


acres of 


have good possibilities. also owns 
25% stock ownership in the Colon De- 
velopment Company, owner of approxi- 
mately 4,500,000 acres in the Lake Mara- 
Venezuela. Carib also 
The Texas 


caibo region of 
owns concessions in Panama 
Company has an option to purchase 51% 
of Carib stock for $5,000,000. This option 
is for five years, Texas Company agreeing 
(Please turn to page 940) 
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Inquiries on Railroad Securities 


READING 
Reorganization Plan 


The Reading reorganization plan has been 
modified so many times that I am not clear 
just how common stockholders will fare. Will 
you be good enough to inform me?—I. K. B., 
Altoona, Pa, 


While the Reading plan has been modi- 
fied several times, the status of the com- 
mon stockholders has not been greatly 
changed, it is as follows: The Reading 
Coal Company is to be acquired by the new 
holding company and the coal company is 
in turn to acquire the Reading Iron Com- 
pany. The certificates of interest in the 
new holding company are offered to Read- 
ing Company stockholders on the basis 
of $4 a share for its 1,400,000 shares of 
no par value, which is equivalent to $2 a 
share on the 2,800,000 of Reading pre- 
ferred and common stock.” Both common 
and preferred stockholders have equal 
rights in subscribing to this new holding 
company’s stock. As a holder of Reading 
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common stock, therefore, you will be en- 
titled to % share of the new holding com- 
pany stock on payment of $2 per share. 


Earnings $4 a Share on Common 


I have been told that Erie securities are 
now a good purchase. Do you agree? What 
is the prospect for dividends on the preferred 
stocks ?—S. J., Erie, Pa. 


While Erie R. R. stocks 
speculative, we consider them to have good 
possibilities of appreciating in value from 


are highly 


present levels in view of the ex- 
cellent earnings this road is show- 
ing. For the first six months of 
the year, were at the 
rate of $4 per share on the common, 
after allowing for preferred dividends 
Erie R. R. credit is not good, how- 
ever, for that reason early dividend 
action on preferred issues does not seem 
likely. However, these stocks have been 
great speculative favorites in the past and 
the present good earnings, in our opinion, 
are likely to be reflected in higher prices 
The 2nd preferred stock selling around 
16 we consider attractive at this time, 
although the common and Ist preferred 
are also good speculations. Of the bonds 
we consider the general lien 4s to offer 
the best for appreciation in 
value. 


A08) Rewreveesers 


er 
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earnings 


and 


prospects 


NEW HAVEN DEBENTURE 4s 
Switch Advised 


I have a large loss in New Haven Debentt 
due 1957 and would like your advise as 
whether I should continue to hold them or 
take the loss and get into something better 
that may make up some of this loss.—D., N. B., 
Stamford, Conn 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
debenture 4s of 1957 may sell up a point 
or two, but these bonds have no mortgage 
security, and we are frank to say that we 
are not at all enthusiastic over the outlook 
for the road. We regard them as a very 
speculative holding and although we re- 
gret to know of the loss which would be 
entailed in disposing of them, at the same 
time, it is our judgment, that it would be 
well to do so and reinvest proceeds in a 
security which has a better outlook. In 
our opinion, a good switch would be into 
Erie general 4s which are now selling at 
around 49. The Erie R. R. has made a 
remarkable recovery in and 
while are a prior lien 
issues thereby very greatly modifying the 
mortgage security, at the same time, this 
improvement in should be re- 
flected in higher prices for the: General 4s 
It is our judgment that if such a transfer 
made you would be able to recoup 
some of the sustained in the New 
venture. 


earnings, 


there number of 


earnings 


was 
loss 


Haven 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 
Not Earning Fixed Charges 


Have 


Missouri 


under consideration the purchase of 

Pacific preferred stock which now 
seems quite low in view of the back dividends 
Do you regard it with favor?—S. R., Concord, 
N. H. 


At present levels we consider that Mis- 
souri Pacific preferred stock is not with- 


out speculative possibilities. It must be 





complete analytical reports on 


supplied for $25. 
and desirable switches suggested. 
the 





SPECIAL REPORT DEPARTMENT 


individual 

organized a Special Report Department to handle this work. 
with the amount of research work necessary but in all cases estimates will be submitted. 
A complete report on any stock or bond listed on the New York Stock Exchange will be 
In analyzing lists of securities definite recommendations are made 
This new service does not in any way interfere with 
resent free service supplied by the Inquiry Department to subscribers which 
entitles them to a brief report on any three securities. 


W* have had so many requests for special reports on lists of securities and for 


stocks and bonds that we have 
Charges will vary 
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regarded, however, as a decidedly 
speculative issue as earnings of 
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the road have not been promis- 
ing recently. For the first six 
months this year Missouri Pacific 
earnings were at the rate of only 81% 
of its fixed charges. However, Missouri 
Pacific is in good financial condition, 
and should there be an improvement in 
earnings which is, of course, possible, the 
preferred stock will probably do consider- 
ably better. This is entitled to 5% cumu- 
lative dividend and there are back 
dividends due. No dividends have been 
paid on the preferred since the company 
was reorganized in 1916. While the stock 
has speculative possibilities, it is our 
opinion that Savage Arms, selling around 
31, is a better proposition for early ap- 
preciation in value, as this company’s earn- 
ings are running at the rate of about $8 
a share and the stock is probably close to 
dividends. 


of 


C07 
25% 


ST. PAUL PREFERRED 
Dividend Still Far Off 


What do you think of the idea of switching 
from St. Paul preferred into some dividend 
paying stock, such as Westinghouse Electric 
or Rosk Island preferred? Have patiently 


-— 


held St. Paul for a dividend, but it seems to 
to be a rather hopeless proposition.—J. K. L., 
Toledo, 0. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul for the 
first seven months of this year showed 
earnings at the rate of about 100% of 
fixed charges. The road has been ad- 
versely affected Ly the Panama Canal 
competition and tl.e outlook for any early 
dividend payments on the preferred stock 
does not appear bright. St. Paul on the 
other hand has kept up its physical condi- 
tion very well, and as traffic is steadily in- 
creasing on its lines, we feel the preferred 
stock has long-pull possibilities. If, how- 
ever, you prefer an issue that is giving 
you some return on your money and that 
also has good prospects of ultimately go- 
ing higher, we consider that Westinghouse 
Electric would be a good switch, as this 
company is in very strong financial condi- 
tion and apparently is facing a decidedly 
prosperous future. We would not switch, 
however, into Rock Island preferred stock 
as this road has not earned its preferred 
dividend so far this year. 





New Security Offerings 


INDIANA ELECTRIC CORP. 6%s 
Business Man’s Investment 


A bond salesman tells me that the Indiana 
Electric Corporation 6%s are a good invest- 
ment. Would you advise buying them? Please 
let me hear from you by return mail, and 
greatly oblige me.—M. F., Springfield, IU. 


There are outstanding $2,700,000 of the 
Indiana Electric Corporation first mort- 
gage 644% bonds, Series “B,” which will 
be secured by a first mortgage on a cen- 
tral station generating plant, with an ini- 
tial capacity of 40,000 k.w., now under 
construction. The company is controlled 
by the Central Indiana Power Company, 
which guarantees the bonds, both as to 
principal and interest. Net earnings of 
the parent company were over $1 million 
in 1921 and $1.95 million last year, as 
against total interest requirements of 
approximately $1 million on its own bonds 
and its contingent obligation on this issue. 
Of course, income will be increased from 
operations of the new power plant of the 
Electric Corporation. In our judgment, 
these bonds are suitable for a business 
man’s investment you need have no 
uneasiness regarding them. 


and 


MILWAUKEE ELECTRIC RWY. 
& LIGHT 6s 


Good Investment 


I have $4000 which I want to place in some 
good bonds, and my broker is trying to in- 
terest me in the Milwaukee Electric Railway 
€& Light Co. new 6s at 98%. Would you call 
them a good investment? He telis me this is 
a@ good company and I will not go wrong in 
buying the bond, but I would like to have 
your opinion of it.—G. T. C., Schenectady, 
a. %. 


The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
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Light Company supplies electricity to 
nearly all the utilities in southeastern Wis- 
consin. It does the entire light and power, 
as well as the steam heating business of 
Milwaukee and suburbs; also the street 
railway business in that territory, and an 
extensive interurban system, including the 
cities of Kenosha, Burlington, Waukesha, 
Watertown, Sheboygan and Racine. In 
the last named, it operates the local street 
railway. The company is well managed. 
Present interest requirements amount to 
$2.4 millions annually, and in no year dur- 
ing the last ten has it failed to earn in- 
terest by a good annual 
earnings during the last five years having 
been 2.67 times interest needs. The issue 
is junior to approximately $24 millions 
underlying liens, but the company’s prop- 
erty is valued at around $68 millions, so 
these 6s are well secured by assets as well 
We consider the bonds 


margin, average 


as earning power. 
a good investment. 


ASSOCIATED OIL CO. 6s 
Sound Oil Bond 

Would you buy the Associated Oil Co. 6% 
notes now being offered by brokerage houses? 
I have some money to invest, but I have read 
in the papers so much about the unsatisfactory 
condition of the oil business, especially in 
California, and I sce gasoline selling so low 
here that I am rather doubtful about these 
notes, although the Associated Oil Co. hag 
always been considered a strong company. Do 
you think they will be able to pay interest 
without trouble in future?—E. A. D., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


The Associated Oil Company is one of 
the strong oil companies on the Pacific 
Coast. Its refinery on San Francisco har- 
bor has a daily capacity of 50,000 barrels 


Trt 
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crude oil, and, as it is controlled by 
the Pacific Oil Company, there is 
no doubt about it getting all the oil 
it needs at all times. It owns over 
240 miles of pipe lines, with an interest in 
560 miles of other pipe lines. It also has an 
extensive distributing service in California, 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Hawaii. 
The $5 million first 5s are to be redeemed 
out of proceeds of this $24 million deben- 
ture issue and the balance doubtless used 
for the purpose of buying crude at the 
current low prices in California, it having 
a large storage capacity, and this will, in 
our opinion, be productive of considerable 
profit later on. Earnings during the past 
five years have averaged almost $7 mil- 
lions annually, although income last year 
was $4.67 millions. While conditions pre- 
vailing in the industry will probably re- 
sult in a falling off of income during the 
current year, at the same time, earning 
power of the company, even under present 
unfavorable conditions, which we consider 
will be only temporary, is well in excess 
of interest requirements on these notes, 
and we see no objections to buying them, 
as, in our opinion, they are a good invest- 
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ment. 


STATEN ISLAND EDISON 6%s 
Another Bond Suggested 


Please give me your opinion of the Staten 
Island Edison Corporation 6%s8, which is a 
new bond which is being offered to me at 
99. The return is satisfactory, but I would 
like to know if I run any risk in buying it 
as I do not want to lose any of my capital 
I am only getting’4% in the savings bank and 
6%% looks good to me. If you think well of 
them, I will buy a couple of the bonds.—E., A. 
K., Jersey City, N. J. 

Staten Island Edison Corporation is a 
new company which took over the proper- 
ties of the Richmond Light & Railroad 
Company recently in receivership. The 
corporation furnishes electricity through- 
out the island and about 20 miles of street 
railways. In the railway department, it 
meets competition from the municipally 
owned lines of the city. Earnings last 
year were about two and one half times 
interest requirements and the outlook for 
the electrical business is good, especially 
in view of the outlook for a considerable 
increase in the population of Staten 
Island. At the same time, we do not con- 
sider the earning power of the company 
has been sufficiently established to war- 
rant giving the bonds a high rating, al- 
though we regard the outlook as not un- 
favorable. Under the circumstances, it is 
our opinion there are better opportunities 
in other directions. We would 
suggest the American Water Works & 
Guaranty Company: collateral 5s, matur- 
ing in 1934, which are selling at around 
84, yielding over 7% to maturity. This 
company’s earning power is not only well 
established, but is continually increasing, 
being now about twice interest require- 
ments, and if you hold the bonds to ma- 
turity you will receive a higher return 
than from the Staten Island Edison Cor- 
poration 6s. 
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Business Sentiment More Cheerful 


Increase in Volume of Trade Activity Expected Shortly 





STEEL 











New Buying Shows Increase 


“NONDITIONS in the steel industry 
now forecast continued volume of 
production at a high level, in view 

the notable tendency toward increase 

orders lately exhibited. It is likely 
hat this new buying movement will be 
rried into the winter months. Buyers’ 
stocks are low and inasmuch as prices 
have been stable for a period and are 
likely to continue stable, despite the in- 
crease in the cost of production incident 
to the installation of the 8-hour day, a 
eat deal of encouragement is given 
buyers to enter the market. 

The pig iron market is stronger, with 

several price advances of small dimen- 
ms noted. Prices probably will advance 
temporarily on account of the higher cost 
production entailed by the anthracite 








COMMODITIES 


(See Footnote for Grades Used and 
Unit of Measure) 
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strike since bituminous and coke will be 
used as substitutes with a resultant mark- 
ing up of coke prices. Coke is the princi- 
pal fuel in pig iron making and higher 
costs for this commodity necessarily entail 
higher pig iron prices. Volume of busi- 
ness in this field continues satisfactory 
and little recession is looked for in the 
immediate future. 

Generally speaking, the steel trades are 
in a strong position. Profits are not 
likely to be so high in the third quarter 
as in the preceeding and will show but a 
minute increase in the fourth quarter, on 
account of higher costs of operation due 
to the 8-hour day. Nevertheless, most 
companies should show fair profits for 
the latter half of the year and, added to 
what they have earned in the first six 
months, should make an excellent year’s 
showing. 7 





METALS 











Outlook Improved 


Though, in the past two weeks, copper 
metal reached 135 cents, the lowest price 
of the year, this may be regarded as most 
probably the bottom for some time to 
come. Most of the copper to be had at 
the lowest price has been cleaned up, and 
it is noteworthy that there has already 
been an upward reaction, prices just about 
reaching the 14 cent level. 

Domestic business as yet is poor, but 
this situation probably will not continue 
long with the ending of the period of 
summer dulness. A revival of interest is 
therefore looked for in the immediate 
future. Labor conditions are improving, 
a situation which will gradually tend to 
remove one of the most important ob- 
stacles, confronting the copper interests. 
Foreign buying is still dull and the 
Japanese disaster will undoubtedly have 
an immediate effect as Japan is one of 
the largest consumers, However, recon- 
struction efforts in Japan will undoubtedly 
more than make up for the temporary 
loss in demand, as large quantities of the 
red metal will have to be used in building 
up the ruined cities. 

Of the other metals, lead and zinc have 
recently improved considerably, with 
higher prices. 





SILK 











Effects of Japanese Disaster 


The first effect of the tremendous di- 
saster in Japan was a rush to buy raw 
silk, as it was understood that large quan- 
tities of the commodity were destroyed 
in the warehouses of the ruined 
Even with the feverish marking up of 
prices in the N. Y. market, however, 
raw silk was difficult to obtain. Naturally, 
Canton and Italian silk were withdrawn 
from the market on advices of alleged 
short world supply. 

Undoubtedly, the Japanese disaster has 
resulted in enormous silk destruction, but 
it must not be forgotten that the real silk- 
producing of Japan are in the 
agricultural communities, which were out- 
side the scene of destruction. 

It would not be surprising, in short, if 
the reports of destruction of silk as re- 
flected in prices at the N. Y. market were 
overdone, Further advices will probably 
confirm this. In the meantime, specula- 
tion in the commodity on the present 
basis seems most inadvisable. 


cities, 


regions 





THE TREND 


STEEL—Prices stable and new buying 
is showing itself. Volume of pro- 
duction, though below the year's 
highest, is well maintained. The 
outlook for earnings satisfactory. 

METALS—Copper prices reach bottom 
with improvement expected in the 
near future. Lead and_ zinc 
stronger. 

TEXTILES—Cotton weak as result of 
Japanese disaster. Silk very 
strong. Domestic cotton manu- 
facturers increasing oper itions 
gradually. 

OIL—Conditions demoralized and im- 
provement not expected for sev >ral 
months. Several reductions in 
mid-continent prices. 

MACHINERY—Manufacturers of rai!- 
road and electrical equipment still 
operating at full speed. Harvest- 
ing companies in unfavorable po- 
sition though improvement is ex- 
pected next year. 

SUMMARY: General conditions in 

trade and industry show signs of re- 

vival from mid-summer dulness. The 
price situation is firm and probabilities 
exist for slight advance during the 
autumn and possibly winter months. 

Labor continues well-employed though 

shortage is not so stringent as at the 

commencement of spring. 














Intimate Talks With Readers 


The Influence of Book Values On Investment 


big part in attempting to judge se- 

curity values. As a guide to the 
supposed value of common stocks they 
have not only been quoted and requoted, 
but worked to death. They are better and 
more efficiently exploited when stocks are 
high because the less informed cannot be 
convinced that they are meaningless. 

The “less informed” are correct to a 
great extent. The book values as arrived 
at by the large and conservative corpora- 
tions bear a definite relation to the capi- 
tal invested in any particular enterprise, 
and, in some cases, approximate very 
closely the real values behind the com- 
mon stocks. 

Nowhere is this more true than in the 
case of bank and trust company stocks 
which, if experience is any precedent, may 
usually be bought for longer pull invest- 
ment if there is any great discrepancy be- 
tween market quotations and the known 
book values as published by the institu- 
tions themselves, or obtained from any of 
the dozen or more prominent dealers in 
these securities. 

In a time of depression it will pay, as 
it always has paid the investor, to secure 
such a list; and, in the absence of any 
other guide and looking to book values 
alone, bank and trust company stocks will 
be found profitable to invest in, if, as 
stated, there is a substantial discrepancy 
between market prices and such values. 
The bigger the difference, the greater the 
chances for possible profits. 

Naturally, the best field is among the 
stocks of the big banks and big trust com- 
panies of national fame which, although 
invariably selling at two to five or more 
times their usual par values are, on the 
whole, among the most profitable to buy 
or invest in during a time of general 
gloom. Here, book values are a definite 
guide. 


Bite: values have always played a 


Where Book Values “Mean Something” 


The book values arrived at by calcula- 
tion, or taken from authentic publications, 
mean actual money value, or investments 
that have produced, and can continue to 
produce 6 per cent or more per annum 
on the investment. Banks and trust com- 
panies do not “carry” doubtful invest- 
ments indefinitely; their business is too 
open in character, and the national and 
state banks must comply with stringent 
federal and state laws, and account to the 
“examiners” periodically. It is too long 
a story to go into the reasons for con- 
servatism, but the fact remains that noth- 
ing in a bank or trust company’s balance 
sheet can long remain an asset “that isn’t 
an asset.” It must and will be written off, 
either the same year, or by an amortiza- 
tion process that will mark it down to $1 
or less in short order. 

The assets of such institutions, and con- 
sequently the book values for their com- 
mon stocks (preferred stocks and bonds 
are unknown here) usually represent 
money, credits, secured receivables, high- 
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grade liquid bonds (like Government 
bonds or first-class “legals”), and bank 
premises—nothing more! 

An important factor bearing on the 
value of bank and trust company stocks 
in the future, that the writer has not seen 
emphasized elsewhere, is the modern ten- 
dency of these institutions to advertise 
extensively. Only in the last few years 
do we notice this change of policy and 
methods in the case of the oldest and most 
conservative of the big banks and trust 
companies like the Manhattan Company, 
the Guaranty, the Chase, the Corn Ex- 
change, the Chemical, etc., all of whose 
stocks are exceedingly valuable. This 
tends to build up and preserve an asset 
not valued at a dollar in their balance 
sheets—good-will! This is another rea- 
son for carefully noting at the right time 
the actual book value compared with mar- 
ket price, because such book value makes 
no allowance for advertising, an item 
written off as fast as it is expended. 

The Standard Oil group is another type 


of security very similar in many impor- 
tant particulars to bank stocks. Note 
these points of comparison: usually low 
capitalization, market prices often several 
times par value, nothing but tangible 
assets shown in balance sheets, few if any 
bonds, and where bonds exist the ability 
to meet and pay them is unquestioned. In 
later years, the “Standard” people have 
been doing a little profitable financing 
through preferred stock issues, but it has 
not been the vogue with them in the past 

Coming back to book values, the Stand- 
ard Oil stock book values (also readily 
ascertainable), in the past at least—before 
the days of recapitalization became fash- 
ionable—furnished same excellent oppor- 
tunities along these lines: indeed immense 
profits could have been rolled up by buy- 
ing, S. O. of N. J., S. O. of N. Y., S. O. 
of Ind, Vacuum Oil, S. O. of Ky, 
Prairie Oil & Gas, Ohio Oil, in fact any 
of the formerly closely held high-priced 
stocks by balancing book values against 
market prices during or near the end of 
bear markets It will undoubtedly pay 
our subscribers to await their opportunity 
along these lines, though it may take 
months or even years to materialize. But 
the time will come assuredly. 








THE BANKING SITUATION 
(Continued from page 931) 








Falling Off of Deposits 


Nevertheless, and in spite of the regu- 
lar seasonal requirements which have 
been felt, as just noted, by reserve banks, 
it is an unusually interesting thing that 
the volume of business done by mem- 
bers that is done by commercial banks 
all over the country has fallen off. Up 
to a very recent date, comparative figures 
indicated for the country as a whole a 
decline of perhaps 10 per cent. The fol- 
lowing table reflects changes which had 
occurred between July 1 and August 15 





(In millions of dollars) 

All Dis- 
tricts 
— 21 
—229 
—102 


jot 
—352 


—380 


2nd 
District 
+ 24 


—228 


Loans largely commercial....... 
Loans on stocks and bonds...... 
Investments 

Total loans and investments... —25 
Total deposits —282 





in the member bank figures for the New 
York district and for the country as a 
whole, the data being supplied by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. The 
figures show that about two thirds of the 
decline that has taken place for the coun- 
try as a whole in deposits and in total 
loans and investments has reflected a 
liquidation of investments and of loans 
on securities in the New York district. 
The figures show a decline for the coun- 
try as a whole of about $352,000,000, and 


remembering that this figure is based on 
returns from about 40% of the bank as- 
sets of the country, it may be supposed 
that the actual total decline is something 
like two and one half times that amount 
or, perhaps a little less than $900,000,000 
This shrinkage is large, representing 

it does probably about one fortieth of the 
total loans and discounts of the country, 
and is attributable primarily to a decline 
of speculative activity. It is to be r 
membered; moreover, that this decline in 
speculative activity is wholesome under 
existing circumstances and undoubtedly 
represents a curtailment which has been 
used in commercial loans and for th 
financing of agricultural movements. 


Movement of Money 


The factors cited show how the mem 
ber bank structure of the country has dis 
sociated itself from the Federal Reserv 
structure and indicate that there is not 
likely to be very great growth of deman 
on reserve banks during the autumn sea 
son. Thus far, as already stated, the re 
serve banks have easily equipped them 
selves with funds by releasing invest 
ments. The shrinkage in member ban! 
advances accounts for the reduction o 
requirements for rediscounting in som: 
districts, and suggests that there is a good 
margin of member funds available for 
use. It is interesting to note that the esti 
mated reduction of deposits in the coun- 
try, as a whole, compares very closely 
with the estimated reduction of broker: 
loans. This may be in some measure a 
coincidence. 
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NEW ISSUE 


$3,000,000 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel Company 


First (Closed) Mortgage 7% Serial Gold Bonds 


Dated September 1, 1923 


Due Serially 1925-1943 


Interest payable March | and September | at the National City Bank of New York City, or at the offices of 
the Citizens & Southern Bank. Coupon Bonds in interchangeable denominations of $1,000, $500 
and $100, registerable as to principal only. Callable as a whole on any interest date upon 
60 days’ published notice at 105 and accrued interest, and in part (in the final 
maturity only) upon the same terms in round blocks of $100,000. 





THE CITIZENS & SOUTHERN BANK, ATLANTA, GA., TRUSTEE 
Titles to be guaranteed by Atlanta Title & Trust Company 





Bonds bear the unconditional guaranty of Mr. William Candler, as to both principal and interest. 


ATLANTA-BILTMORE: The Atlanta-Biltmore will 
be the largest and most modern city hotel in the 
Southern States. The property subject to the 
mortgage consists of an entire city block (160,000 
square feet) bounded by West Peachtree, Cypress, 
Fifth and Sixth Streets, Atlanta, Georgia, owned in 
fee by the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel Company. Upon 
this land there is now being erected a 12-story fire- 
proof hotel of the latest approved hotel architec- 
ture, containing 550 guest rooms and 480 baths, 
and a high-grade residential apartment hotel con- 
taining approximately 120 rooms. The appointments 
and furnishings will be of the highest quality. 


MANAGEMENT: The management of the property 
will be under the direction of Mr. John McE. 
Bowman, who is recognized as one of the ablest 
of hotel operators. The Atlanta-Biltmore will have 
the advantage of the experience of Mr. Bowman 
and his associates under whose supervision the 
Biltmore, Commodore, and Belmont, of New York 
City, and other well known hotels, have been so 
successfully operated. 


SECURITY: This issue of Bonds will be a direct obli- 
gation of the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel Company and 
will constitute its only funded indebtedness. The 
Bonds will be secured by a direct closed first mort- 
gage on the entire property, consisting of land, 
buildings, furnishings and equipment. The value 
of the property upon completion of the buildings, 
equipped and furnished, has been conservatively 
estimated at $6,500,000, against which there will 
be a first lien indebtedness of $3,000,000 repre- 


sented by these Bonds. More than $2,000,000 has 
already been expended by the Company on the 
property to be covered by the mortgage. Con- 
tracts for construction of the buildings, if placed 
at the present time, would call for an expenditure 
of approximately 25% more than that called for 
by the actual contracts. 


GUARANTY: In addition, the Bonds bear the un- 


conditional guaranty, both as to principal and in- 
terest, of Mr. William Candler, whose personal 
financial statement is on file with the Trustee at 
all times. The complete financing of the cost of 
erecting, equipping and furnishing the hotel is also 
assured by the unconditional guaranty of Mr. 


William Candler. 


EARNINGS: Mr. John McE. Bowman, after thorough 


investigation of the demand for first-class hotel 
accommodations in Atlanta, has estimated the net 
earnings after allowing for all charges, including 
adequate depreciation, at over $675,000 per an- 
num. Net earnings are thus in excess of 3 times 
the maximum annual interest requirements, and 
over twice the combined interest and serial matur- 
ity requirements. 


SERIAL MATURITIES: The Bonds will mature 


serially September Ist, as follows: 

1925 to 1927 inclusive, $50,000 per annum 
1928 to 1929 inclusive, 75,000 per annum 
1930 to 1934 inclusive, 100,000 per annum 
1935 to 1942 inclusive, 150,000 per annum 
1943 1,000,000 Final Maturity 


We Recommend These Bonds For Investment 





Price: 100 and accrued interest, to yield 7% 


Bonds offered when, as and if issued and accepted by us. All legal matters will be passed upon 
by Messrs. Candler, Thompson and Hirsch, of Atlanta, for the Company, and Messrs. Adams 
and Adams, of Savannah, and Messrs. Alston, Foster and Moise, of Atlanta, for the Bankers. 


Descriptive Circular 41 sent on request. 


t 


De Wolf & Company, Inc. 


Established 1889 


S. W. Corner Monroe and Dearborn 
CHICAGO 
Telephone State 6800 


S. W. Corner Broadway and Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE 
Telephone Broadway 4975 


The above statements are not guaranteed, but are obtained from sources which we believe to be reliable. 
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Odd Lot 
Trading 


The many advantages 
it offers the small as 
well as the large in- 
vestor are outlined in 
a booklet which we will 
gladly send to anyone 
interested. 





Ask for Booklet M. W. 310 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold 
for Cash 


J} 
. 


— (RE 


John Muir & (0. 


( New York Stock Exchange 
Members; New York Cotton Exchange | 
| / N.Y. Coffee € Sugar Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 


aisle 




















MAIL 
INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Department 
keeps in touch with each one of 
our out-of-town customers and 
helps him select investments most 
suitable and desirable to one in his 
circumstances. 


Many investors maintain a personal 
correspondence with our statis- 
ticians and in that way keep in 
close contact with changing market 
conditions. 

If you live out-of-town there is no 
reason why you cannot satisfac- 
torily invest your funds with the 
helpful co-operation of our Mail 
Service Department. 


We shall be glad to mail 
a copy of our Booklet 


“Investing by Mail’ 


to those interested, on request 


GRAHAM, RITCHIE & CO. 


Formerly Graham & Miller 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway New York 
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New York Stock Exchange 


Pre-War 
Period Penna 


_ 1909-13 ae > 


Canadian Pacific. 
Chesapeake & Ohi 
Ches. & Ohio Pfd.. 
Cc. M. e St. Paul. 
Do. Pfd. 
Chicago %. Northwestern. . 
Chicago, R. whe & Pacific 
Do. 7% 


Delaware & Hudson 
Saunas, Lack. & 


Lehigh Vailey 
sous & Nashville 
°., 


1 
~ Calenwe & St. — we 
H. & Hartford.. 
N. Y.. A, aw 


Pennsylvania 
Pere 


St. Louis-San Francisco..... 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Southern Pacific 

Southern 


Western Maryland 
Western Pacific . 

Do. Pfd 
Wheeling” & Lake Erie 


INDUSTRIALS: 


Adams Express 
Allied Chem 
‘o. Pfd.. 


Do. Pid 
Am. Expre 
Am Hide rm Leather 
Do. Pid 
Am. Ice 
Am. International — 
Arm. Linseed 


161% 


—_—*~ OF 
1919-1922 Sale 
High Lo i _ Sept. 6 


Post-War 
Period 
Last 


94 
$106 
% fill 
24 = 284% 
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Price Range of Active Stocks 


Pre-War War 


Period Period 
—_—_— 

1909-13 1914-18 1919-1922 
i Low High Low High Low 


48% 
15% 
63 


Post-War 
Period 


INDUSTRIALS 
Continued: 

Cait. Packing - 30 

Cao, TS ansoececuccesce 72% 16 s 


Calif. 45 yY 
Central 16% Ht 
94 
25 
56 
11 


Do. Pfd.. 80 
Cerro de Pasco......+...+:+ : 
Chandler Mot 
‘hino Copper ¢ $1 
Coca Cola oe ae 
sum. Gas & E 14% 
umbia Graph - *166 *97 
*114% *150% *112% 
7 50 7 


61 58 

. 6% 12 

Cuba Cane Sugar. - 24 
Cuban Amer. Sug *33 *38 
Endicott-Johnson ee on 


Freeport Tex.. 
jen'l Asphalt. 
yen'l Electric. 
yen’l Motors. 

Pfd. 


Do. 7% Deb... 
Goodrich 


Hupp Motors 
insniration 


. Paper 
Invincible Oil 
Kelly Springfield 

Do. 8% Pid 
Kennecott 
Keystone Tire 
Lackawanna Steel 
Lima Locomotive 
Loews, 

Loft, 


Midvale Steel 
Nat'l 


Philadelphia Co 
Phillips Pet 
Pierce Arrow 


Do. Pfd 
Punta Aleg. Sug 
Pure 


Ray tena, Sos 
Replogle < 


Sinclair Con. Oil. 
Stand. Oil N. J.. 
Do. 


Studebaker 


Tobacco Prod.... 
Transcontl. Oil. 
United Fruit 

Un. s— a 


Westingh 

White 

Willys Overland 
Wilson Co 
Woolworth 


* ™d stock. 
t Bid price given where no sales made. 
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——1923—_, 


High 


79% 
17% 


Last 


80 
20 
97% 
1934 
51% 
394, 
53'4 
2634 
16 
78% 
$35 
4 
24', 
6175 
127 
117 
6744 
11%, 
28 5s 
684 


Div'd 
Sale $ per 
Low Sept.6 Share 


1 


4 











North American 
Company 


We have prepared an 
analysis of this company 
which discusses in detail 
its properties, earnings 
and the technical posi- 
tion of the company’s 
stock in the present 
market. 


We shall be pleased to 
send a copy of this 
analysis upon request. 


Mc DONNELL & Co, 
120 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 

















put you on the same 
footing as the largest 
investors in diversi- 
fying your holdings 
among high-grade se- 
curities. This practice 
is advised by financial 
authorities. 


You can buy odd lots 
of any listed security 
through us—we execute 
odd-lot orders with the 
same careful attention as 
large orders. 


Send for our helpful booket 


“Trading Methods” 
free on request—Ask for MG 


(HisHOLM (HaPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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LANDEN, VERCOE & CO. 
DESHLER HOTEL BLDG. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Members of 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
PITTSBURGH STOCK EXCHANGE 
COLUMBUS STOCK EXCHANGE 

















WHAT YOU WANT 
TO KNOW 


about 


American Can 


Cosden Oil 


is contained in a special 
circular gratis on request. 


Accounts of 50 shares and 
up carried on a conserva- 
tive margin. 


SuTRO & KIMBLEY 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


66 Broadway 
New York 




















ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
(Continued from page 933) 








to advance such sums as needed for the 
operation of the Carib Company within 
certain limits. Texas Company is still 
investigating the properties and has not 
yet exercised its option in full. This 
stock, of course, is highly speculative, but 
in view of its large holdings, it is not 
without future possibilities. You should 
not have more money tied up in it than 
you can afford to take a highly specula- 
tive risk with. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE 
PREFERRED 


High-Grade Investment 


When the New York Telephone Company 
offered subscribers the right to purchase pre- 
ferred stock, I availed myself of the privilege. 
I note that the stock is selling at 110 on the 
New York Curb, and as this price shows me 
a good profit I am considering taking the profit 
and putting the money into something giving 
a little higher return, provided I would not be 
increasing the risk of my principal too much.— 
8S. G., New York City. 

New York Telephone Company 61%4% 
preferred stock is entitled to a high in- 
vestment rating. Earnings in 1922 were 
equal to approximately ten times the divi- 
dend requirements on the preferred issue 
and it is well known, of course, that the 
company’s earnings are not affected to any 
great degree by business depression or 
other factors. At present price of 110 
the stock yields 5.91% which return is at- 
tractive for so sound a security, and we do 
not feel you could do much better in any 
other security that is of as high a grade 
as this one. However, you can get a bet- 
ter return in other securities and still not 
be assuming any undue degree of risk. A 
suggestion is Anaconda Copper first mort- 
gage 6s, due 1953, selling around 97 to 
yield 6.25%. Anaconda Copper now owns 
the American Brass Company and has a 
market for all the copper it can produce. 
There is big asset value behind this bond 
issue and we consider it a very desirable 
investment. Another attractive invest- 
ment is North American Company pre- 
ferred stock paying $3 per share and 
selling around 44 to yield 7%. Earnings 
of the company for the past two years 
have averaged nearly seven times the divi- 
dend requirements on the preferred issue. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
Additional Facilities 


I hold a small amount of Western Electric 
common stock and would greatly appreciate it 
if you will supply me with any up-to-date in- 
Jormation you have on hand in regard to the 
operations of the company.—R. 8S. F., Jersey 
City, N. J 


Western Electric for the year ended 
December 31, 1922, earned $9.29 a share 
on the 500,000 shares of no par common 
stock. This compares with $12.35 a share 
earned on the 350,000 shares outstanding 
in 1921. The company has recently em- 
barked on a program of plant expansion 
and is now building a new cable and tele- 
phone switchboard plant on a 68 acre 
tract in Kearny, N. J. The cable building 
will cost $5.5 millions which, with addi- 


tional facilities for the manufacture of 
telephone switchboards, at a cost of $15,- 
000,000 will bring the total cost up to 
$20.5 millions. The cable building will 
have a manufacturing capacity of 210,- 
000,000 conductor feet of loop cable a 
week. It will be in operation in the Fall 
of 1924. Initial machine equipment will 
have a capacity of about 150,000,000 con- 
ductor feet of cable per week. The plant 
for manufacturing telephone switchboards 
will have a total floor space of 692,000 
square feet. The Western Electric is a 
fortunate company in that the demand for 
its products is constantly on the increase 
and stockholders can look forward to a 
steadily increasing business for years to 
come. As of December 3lst, 1922, the 
company had unfilled orders on hand of 
$62 millions. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Dividend Appears Secure 


My investment in Pennsylvania Railroad 
stock was made several years ago at around 
$55 a share, and while I have been getting a 
return on my money, I would like to know 
what the prospects are of getting back the 
original cost. Do you think I would have a 
better chance in some other stock?—H. H., 
Passaic, N. J. 


In our judgment, Pennsylvania R. R 
will be able to continue its dividend pay- 
ments of $3 per annum without difficulty, 
and we are loath to recommend accepting 
the loss, which would be entailed in dis- 
posing of your stock on basis of present 
quotations. At the same time, we do not 
consider that the shares offer ‘much op- 
portunity for profit and, under the circum 
stances, it is our opinion that a better 
holding is the stock of the Philadelphia 
Company which is selling around the same 
price and paying dividends at the rate of 
$4 a share per annum. Not only will you 
be receiving a greater return on your in- 
vestment but, at the same time, this stock 
offers as good if not better speculative 
prospects for appreciation in value. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Management Shows Efficiency 


What is your frank opinion of the future 
of General Motors. I have always thought 
well of the company personally and have in- 
vested in the stocks but I have frequently 
heard the view expressed that it is a top- 
heavy organization and will have a hard time 
of it when conditions are not so good.—V. B., 
Hammond, Ind. 


We have been very favorably impressed 
with the ability the management of Gen- 
eral Motors has shown in increasing the 
efficiency of the organization, and we feel 
that a constructive view of the future is 
warranted. Is is our opinion that the 
company will be able to hold its own in 
periods of greater competition. The stock 
is now paying dividends at the rate of 
$1.20 per share per annum, but in view 
of the earnings of $1.84 a share in the 
first six months of the year and the very 
strong financial condition of the corpora- 
tion, it being entirely free of bank loans, 
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there is an excellent chance of an extra 
dividend before the close of the year. We 
advise retaining the stock. 


AMERICAN COTTON OIL 
Outlook Not Very Promising 


Will appreciate having your opinion of 
American Cotton Oil preferred stock at pres- 
ent price of 25.—W. N. K., Holyoke, Mass. 

We do not consider American Cotton 
Oil preferred stock an attractive security. 
For the past four years, this company has 
reported large deficits. The reason for 
this is that the company has been unable 
to operate at a profit with the price of 
cotton seed high. Indications are that it 
will continue high, and the outlook is not 
very promising. The management is mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to reduce expenses, 
scrapping many unprofitable plants, etc., 
but it is our opinion that there are many 
other stocks that have much better pos- 
sibilities. If you hold it, we would sug- 
gest a switch into Savage Arms selling 
around 28. This company will earn be- 
tween $6 and $8 a share in the current 
year, and, as it has put on the market a new 
washing machine which has been very 
well received, earnings next year are ex- 
pected to be considerably higher. We 
feel that the stock is much closer to divi- 
dends than American Cotton Oil pre- 
ferred. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS PREFERRED 
Well Protected Issue 


I have been advised to invest in Allis- 
Chalmers 7% preferred stock at 92 but before 
doing so wish to have your opinion of this 
investment and any information on the stock 
you care to give. Also your opinion of Good- 
year bonds and grefercsé stocks.—M. D. G., 
Cherry Tree, Pa 

Allis-Chalmers preferred stock is en- 

itled to 7% cumulative dividends. Earn- 
ings for the past ten years have averaged 
15.7% on the preferred stock, and, for the 
six months this year, the company very 
nearly earned the full year’s dividend re- 
quirements on the preferred. As a re- 
sult of a very conservative dividend policy 
in past years, the company built up an 
unusually strong | financial condition. 
There is no funded debt and work- 
ing capital is $23.8 million The pre- 
ferred stock is outstandig to the ex- 
tent of only $16.5 million, so it could be 
seen that the net liquid assets of the com- 
pany alone are far in excess of the pre- 
ferred stock. The company, of course, 
has in addition valuable plants, real es- 
tate, etc. 

Goodyear Ist mortgage 8% bonds are, 
in our opinion, entitled to a good invest- 
ment rating, and we consider these bonds 
attractive at present levels. The deben- 
ture 8s and prior preference stock are a 
good business man’s investment and at- 
tractive at these levels. The preferred 
stock is decidedly speculative and divi- 
dends are not likely for some time to 
come, especially as conditions in the tire 
industry are none too good at this time. 
However, for anyone who is willing to 
hold it for two or three years without 
any return, we consider it to have possi- 
bilities for enhancement in value. 
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from an investment 
that is thoroughly sound 


HIS issue of 10-year Sinking Fund Gold 

Notes is the direct obligation of The 
Okonite Company, established 45 years ago, 
and a consistent profit-maker from the start. 

Okonite insulated wires and cables are the 
highest quality made, used exclusively by lead- 
ing railroads, electric generating plants, cable 
companies, large manufacturing concerns and 


building contractors. 

Net tangible assets are more than four times 
amount of issue. 

Net earnings for first half of 1923 were at 


the rate of twelve times interest charges. 


Price 100 and Accrued Interest. 


Circular on request. 


STEVENSON Bros. & Perry 
INVESTMENT “SECURITIES 


105 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Telephone Randolph 5520 

















Specialists in 
U. S. Government Bonds 
New York City Bonds 
New York State Bonds 
U. S. Treasury Notes 
U. S. Treasury Certificates 
Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds 


CHAS. E. QUINCEY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exehange 


14 Wall St. New York 





























There are now some 
Common Stocks which 
attract speculative in- 
vestment attention be- 
cause of: 


Security of Principal 
High Rate of Return 


Possibility of Increase in 
Value 


Write for our Market Letters, and 
investment suggestions sent upon 
request. 


joseph Walker & Sons 


Founded 1855 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7040 

















Stocks, Bonds, 


Cotton, Grain, Provisions, 


Insurance Stocks 


Unlisted Securities 
Insurance Stocks a Specialty 


CHARLES SINCERE & CO. 


Board of Trade Blidg., 
Chicago, IIl. 




















WILL THERE BE ANY RE- 
LIEF FROM HIGH TAXES? 
(Continued from page 885) 











ita. At the close of 1922, the cost was 
$75.63 per capita—an increase of 117 per 
cent during five years. Much the same 
holds true for the city of Bridgeport, 
Conn. In 1915 the per-capita cost of gov- 
ernment of that city was $22.90; for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1922, it had 
risen to $47.31—an increase of nearly 107 
per cent during the seven years. And yet 
in the face of this enormous increase in 
municipal taxes, both these cities may be 
regarded as fairly prosperous. 

But the per-capita method of express- 
ing taxes is misleading. The figures just 
given mean that every man, woman and 
child in those cities paid a tax equivalent 
to the amount reported in each case; or, 
rather, it means that the tax rate was so 
high that, if every person were taxed, the 
figures given represented the amount each 
one would have to pay. But every soul 
in cities and towns does not pay taxes 
directly. Many escape direct taxation be- 
cause they are not property owners or 
do not own enough personal property to 
be taxed. 


Indirect Taxes 


Here enters the shifting and incidence 
of taxation. The burden is shifted, partly 
at least if not entirely, to the cost of 
goods and services, to rent and interest, 
and to many other things which affect 
the cost of living. This is indirect taxa- 
tion which few, if any, can escape com- 
pletely. 

But the responsibility for the payment 
of indirect taxes falls on the heads of 
families and not on the individual mem- 
bers thereof. The bread winners and 
property owners are those who feel the 
pressure of the high cost of government 
—federal, state and municipal. It reflects 
itself in the higher cost of food, cloth- 
ing, shoes, fuel, and shelter. These are 
the primary needs of life. Each indi- 
vidual must have them daily or want pre- 
vails with its attendant suffering. Hence 
the high cost of government and the high 
cost of living are closely related. When 
one shall come down the other is likely 
to come down also. 

It is no wonder that the cost of living 
in cities is high. The struggle for ex- 
istence there is getting more and more 
intense. Index figures of lowering costs 
of foods and other necessities bring little 
consolation. Why? Because they lower 
so slowly; because the cost of govern- 
ment goes up as fast as food prices come 
down; because partial or total unemploy- 
ment reduces or cuts off entirely the in- 
come with which to meet family ex- 
penses. 

Politics and poverty—these are the par- 
ticular handmaids of government. They 
parade themselves before our eyes in tax 
figures—one an expression of debt, ex- 
travagance, and waste; the other the 
cause of suffering and social unrest. This 
is our heritage from high taxes. 


Will Congress reduce taxes? It can- 
not! The estimates of government ex- 


‘nificant. 


penditures are prepared for it by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. These estimates are 
already cut to the lowest limit when Con- 
gress gets them. Hence Congress is not 
in a position to further tighten the string 
of the Treasury money-bag. But Con 
gress can loosen it by unwise legislation 
with disastrous results. If this shall be 
done, then woe unto the taxpayer and th: 
nation’s prosperity ! 

The Budget! That wonderful word! 
That extraordinary talisman! The open 
sesame to all our tax difficulties! The 
ultimate guardian of all our government 
expenditures! And yet, every source o! 
income taxed except death! 

Whither are we going? Can we escap: 
the brink of business depression and pace 
the pathway to perpetual national pros 
perity if taxes shall increase much more 
Congress seemed to think that our futur: 
welfare was assured when it provided th 
federal budget system. 

But before Congress tried this plan o 
balancing income and outlay many of ou: 
states had grasped at the budget systen 
as a drowning man might grasp at 
straw. By this means it was hoped that 
the balance between income and expense 
would be restored so that further indebt- 
edness would at least be checked, and 
possibly, old indebtedness paid off. But 
this was a dream. 

When Congressional hearings were be- 
ing held on the proposed Budget Bill 
Governor Lowden of Illinois was a wit- 
ness before the committee. His testimony 
showed that there had gradually grow: 
up 125 independent agencies of govern 
ment in that state. But in 1917 the ma- 
chinery of government in Illinois was re 
organized under a budget system; thes¢ 
125 officers, boards, and commissions wer 
abolished; and in their places 9 interre- 
lated departments of government were 
established. 

The new grouping was the work of the 
budget. But to what extent did the new 
system relieve business from high taxes? 
One may search the testimony of Gov- 
ernor Lowden from beginning to end 
without finding the slightest reference t 
any reduction in the state’s expenses. And 
that’s what counts. For, unless expendi- 
tures are lowered and_ interest-bearing 
debts curtailed, the practical benefit of a 
budget system to the taxpayer is insig- 
Nowhere yet has “the budget” 
proven a wonderful, tax-reducing, talis- 
manic password to the inner sanctum of 
business security. 

The reason is not far to seek. The past 
of bi-partisan politics has left its record 
in debt which has to be paid with interest. 
The present is full of their effects in high 
current government expenditures. The 
budget can check to some extent the pres- 
ent cost of government, but it fails to 
undo the past. The. budget does not delve 
into the heritage of the politcal ages—the 
unnecessary positions, the payment for 
services incommensurate with their eco- 
nomic value, the creation of boards and 
commissions to do what individuals might 
do more efficiently and economically, the 
hundred and one things which have grown 
up with the changes of political adminis- 
trations and which are accumulative in 
their tax-increasing effects. These are the 
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problems of the budget yet untouched and 
perhaps untouchable, but they are as a 
millstone around the neck of business 
which is slowly strangling it to death. 

And, lastly, how about that other pole 
of this problem—the issue of tax-exempt 
securities? But that is a story for the 
uture. 





WHAT MEXICAN RECOG- 
NITION MEANS TO AMER- 
ICAN INVESTORS 
(Continued from page 893) 











recognized to be so inelastic as to be 
tterly unsuited for the requirements of a 
rowing State. 

\ central banking authority will prob- 
bly soon be established, in which Ameri- 
in bankers have already been asked to 

Ip, and a modern banking system 
th a flexible currency will be installed. 
or this and other governmental pur- 
ses an American loan will probably be 
quired. American bankers have already 
mi-officially announced their willingness 
) cooperate, especially as Mexico has 
hown such alacrity in putting its finan- 
al house in order with respect to pre- 
ious loans. 

The National Railways of Mexico pre- 
ent an interesting situation which may 
ventually offer profit possibilities to the 
\merican investor. The Mexican Gov- 
rnment has bound itself to turn them 
ver from public into private ownership, 
hile guaranteeing the payment of inter- 
t, principal and sinking-fund require- 
ments for the next five years. Should 

the Government guarantee prove deficient, 

e bondholders will have recourse to the 
ns stated in the mortgage indentures on 
their bonds. A number of bonds of the 
National Railways and its subsidiaries are 
ded in in New York, as well as the first 
id second preferred stock of the sys- 

tem, 

While the recognition has undoubtedly 
been favorable to these issues, as well 
s to such Mexican Government bonds as 
the U. S. of Mexico 5s and 6s, we do 
not think it is yet advisable to put large 
amounts of money into them, until it is 
seen whether the new Mexican régime is 

le, as well as willing, to pay its way. 

It is different, however, in the case of 
\merican companies which have large 
Mexican interests, and have correspond- 
ingly suffered from the unsettled condi- 

tions in that country for the past thir- 
teen years. While the recognition will 
not help them directly, still it marks the 
end of an epoch of misrule and the be- 
ginning of an era of new industrial ex- 
pansion which should benefit greatly those 
\merican companies which already have 
mnections there. 

Oil companies like Pan-American, min- 
g companies like Alvarado and Ameri- 
in Smelting, and companies which, like 
Southern Pacific, have land and railroad 
interests in Mexico, should show bigger 
arnings over the next few years because 
[ the “return to normalcy” in Mexico 
nd the prospective inauguration of a 
stable government compatible with the 
est interests of business, 
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Nation-wide Basis 
Gives Stability 


MERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 

GRAPH stock represents a system 
nation-wide in scope and indispensi- 
ble in character. It is based on the 
company’s ownership in the Bell 
System’s properties, which include 
the Associated Companies. These 
are 26 distinct organizations, cover- 
ing the 48 States of the Union. 


The combined earnings of these com- 
panies are in but small part depend- 
ent upon the business conditions of 
any one or even a few sections of our 
land. A wave of business depression 
may strike to the very roots of a 
single locality but affect very little 
the main volume of the country’s 
business. 


The number and distribution of the 
properties producing earnings de- 
crease the risk and this is another 
reason why A. T. and T. stock is 
judged a desirable investment. 


A. T. and T. pays 9% dividends on the stock outstand- 
ing. Today the stock can be bought in the open market to 
yield approximately 7%. Full information sent on request. 


“The People’s Messenger" 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. inc 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
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| Stocks Coffee Bonds | 
Cotton § Sugar Oil Grain 


Orders executed for Cash or Conservative Margin 
PRIVATE WIRES THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


FENNER & BEANE 


Members of 
New York Stock Exchange New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange Associate Membere of 


Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


NEW YORK: 27 William St. NEW ORLEANS: 818 Gravier St. 









































ismans 


for 
September 


discusses 
evidences that 


New Haven 


will weather 
the storm 


Also 


Reviews Markets 


Copy on request 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


20 Exchange Place, New York City 
Established 1890 
Members New York Stock Exchange 




















Kings County 
Elevated Railroad 
Company 
First 4s, due 1249 


Secured by a first closed 
mortgage on very valuable 
real estate in New York City 


and other substantial assets. 


Their which has 
been paid without interrup- 
tion since 1899 is now being 
earned about 25 times over. 


interest, 


At present prices these bonds 


constitute a most unusual 


opportunity for conservative 
investment yielding over 6%. 


Inquiries Invited 


W™ Carnegie Ewen 


Investment Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 














Current Bond Offerings 


Several Large Issues—Interest in New Bonds Still Dormant 


issues, there was little in the current 

bond market to attract attention. 
Even state and municipal issues were rela- 
tively far and few between, a somewhat 
unusual condition in these later days of 
seemingly endless municipal financing. 
The features were the 24 million dollar 
issue of Associated Oil Co. 6s due 1935, 
and the Milwaukee Elect. Ry. & Light Co. 
10 million 6% bonds due 1953. These 
two issues alone were in excess, in point 
of dollars involved, of all the other issues 
put out during the period. 


FE issves for several especially large 


Greater Activity in New Issues 
Anticipated 


The period of dulness, however, should 
not continue for long as a number of im- 
portant pieces of new financing are ready 
for public offering and undoubtedly will 
be issued during the month. It may be 
expected that current strength in the old 
bond market will be reflected in greater 
interest in new offerings but actively is 
not likely to be excessive in any case. 


The money situation is favorable, crop 
moving not as great a strain on banking 
resources as anticipated. Plenty of funds 
are available for investment on a favor- 
able basis. 








NEW BOND OFFERINGS 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL 

Yield Off'd 

Amount (%) 

Knoxville, Tenn. . ..$1,250,000 5.00 
Kenosha, 400,000 4.45-4.60 
Pittston, Pa 275,000 4.25 


RAILROAD 


Kansas City Southern 
Ry. eq. tr........$1,620,000 5.80-5.65 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


Staten Island Edison 
Corp. . $3,807,800 


Indiana Elect. Corp. 2,700,000 


Milwaukee Elect. Ry. 


& Light Co 10,000,000 


INDUSTRIAL 
Associated Oil Co. .$24,000,000 














SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SPECIALTY STOCKS 
(Continued from page 905) 








erty, extensions and improvement and for 
the redemption and retirement of the 
present existing $5.5 millions real estate 
Ist general mortgage 6s due 1942. It also 
announced that none of the bonds or stock 
would be immediately issued, it being 
merely the desire of the management to 
provide funds when needed for these pur- 
poses. It is likely therefore, that any 
future important extensions or improve- 
ments will be met, at least in part, through 
the issuance of new securities instead of 
being taken from earnings alone, It can 
readily be seen that this policy will en- 
able the management to pay larger divi- 
dends. 

Earnings of American Ice for the past 
four years have averaged 16% per annum 
on the common stock. In view of the 
greater facilities and many improvements 
put into effect, a considerably higher Ic vel 
of earnings can be expected in years to 
come. In the opinion of the writer, 
stockholders can confidently look for- 
ward to more liberal treatment in the 
way of dividends. At present price of 
96, the stock as a 7% payer gives a re- 
turn of 7.3%, unusually liberal for a 
security that has so favorable an out- 
look. 


AIR REDUCTION COMPANY 
The Outlook for an Increased Dividend 


IR REDUCTION COMPANY is 
engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of oxygen, acetylene, nitrogen and other 
gases, oxy-acetylene welding and cutting 
apparatus and chemicals. Beside its main 
business in welding gases and apparatus 


the company has a number of profitable 
side lines which have been developed by 
its chemists. One of these developments 
is a new process of making cyanide to 
fumigate fruit orchards. Production by 
the California Cyanide Company, a sub- 
sidiary, is now under way and results are 
expected to be successful. There has been 
a steadily increasing demand for welding 
apparatus in this country for the past few 
years, and the outlook is for continued 
increase. This has been reflected in the 
earnings of the company which have 
shown a steadily increasing tendency. For 
the first six months of this year, $7.72 a 
share was earned on the common stock 
compared with $5.23 a share for the full 
year of 1922. 

Air Reduction has maintained a policy of 
expansion out of earnings, and in the four 
years ended in 1922, plowed back into the 
property over $3 million through reserve 
and surplus accounts. The expansion of 
the company’s business, therefore, has not 
necessitated any recent increase in capi- 
talization. There is only $1.6 million 
funded debt and 172,529 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value. The balance 
sheet as of December 31, 1922, shows a 
strong financial condition, the company 
being entirely free of bank loans and hav- 
ing a working capital of $3.6 million. 


Conclusion 


In view of the large earning power 
this company is now demonstrating, 
its strong financial condition and en- 
couraging outlook, an increase in the 
present dividend rate of $4 is a logical 
expectation. 
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SCHOOL FOR TRADERS 
AND INVESTORS 


(Continued from page 925) 








action—whether strong or weak, broad or 
narrow, steady or nervous, active or dull, 
etc, and when a particular movement 
stops, to judge whether it is a culmina- 
tion or simply a waiting place. 

The trader must train himself into a 
kind of double personality. In forming 
his judgments and making his decisions 
he must employ to the utmost all the in- 
tellectual powers which he possesses. 
Having reached a decision, however, and 
given his order, he straightway should be- 
come more or less of a machine and con- 
duct the technical details appertaining to 
the trade without any emotions whatever. 

It is also necessary to understand what 
may be called the typical action of the 
market. A good part of the time it is 
in what may be called a “trading pcsi- 
tion.” That is to say, it is swinging up 
and down within certain more or less nar- 
row limits, during which stocks are be- 
ing accumulated or distributed. When 
circumstances warrant, it makes a longer 
move, up or down, to a new range of 
prices. The trader has to be constantly 
trying to detect signs of the imminence 
of these moves, in the meantime “milk- 
ing” the market for incidental profits. 
These incidental profits form a large part 
of his whole results. 


How Long It Should Take 


How long it should take a beginner to 
be able to recognize the significant fea- 
tures of market action to an extent war- 
ranting him in making a commitment it 
is impossible to say. In any case several 
months should be allowed, because in a 
shorter time not all of the principal varie- 
ties of action will have been shown often 
enough to be recognized. Nor will he 
have acquired the habit of concentration 
to a sufficient extent. It would hardly 
be feasible to wait until the market had 
gone through a complete cycle, and hard- 
ly necessary, for the reason that the mi- 
nor movements greatly resemble the ma- 
jor ones in all but extent. When consid- 
erable experience has been gained it will 
be found that even normal rallies and 
reactions follow the same course, only on 
a much diminished scale, and frequently 


Gathering in the Fruit 


The fruits of business success never ripen and fall 
of themselves. Immutable laws control them. 


The fruits of nature are the natural results of soil, 
sun and rain in right proportions. 


Profits, the fruits of successful business, are the 
natural results of Knowledge, Management and 
Organization. 


Perfect fruits are no surer under the laws of nature 
than are profits under the laws of business. 


Knowledge is the elimination of guess work—the 
heat and the light of the sun. 


Management is a science, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of which change no more than the funda- 
mental principle of soil or rain. 


Organization is the machine, utilized and con- 
trolled by Management, to produce profit. Like 
nature it functions only when directed by Knowl- 
edge. 

The Fruits of business success arc being picked 
today by managers who know—whose methods 
are founded on the fundamental principles of 
Knowledge, Management, and Organization—as 
immutable as the laws of nature. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL 
PROVIDENCE sT. Lours 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI 
MILWAUKEE 


BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
BALTIMORE 


CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 














only in a few stocks at a time. But the 
underlying principles of market move- 
ments seem to be always the same. 

An important difficulty which the trader 
must overcome is to observe the proper 
connection between recorded data, such 
as charts, and the thing recorded. A 
chart can show, for example, a three days’ 
rise, and it can show how the rise was Che Financial Cimes 
uccomplished in regard to the amount of s Canada’s Leading Financial Publication 
stock, etc., but it cannot show the tem- Issued once each week, this publication covers thoroughly business and financial conditions 


per of the market at the same time. The in Canada from Coast to Coast. 

ex : » : » = Subscribers have placed at their disposal our Inquiry Department, which answers without 
xperienced trader, seeing a stock — cost all inquiries regarding investments or business in Canada. 

can to some extent tell whether it is be- A sample copy will be mailed upon request. $3.50 per year, $2.00 six months. 

ing “marked up” or whether it rises as 


a result of urgent actual buying.° Such THE ‘FINANCIAL TIMES 

points, and there are many of them, can PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 

only be observed and interpreted with any 333 Craig Street, W., Montreal, Que. 34 King Street, W., Toronto, Ont. 
degree of confidence by the trader of con- CANADA 

siderable experience. 
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CANADA—A Field for Investment 


Canada today offers the American Investor a prolific field for investment. Interest returns 
are higher, profit possibilities greater, and safety unquestionable. 

Those who wish to keep in touch with conditions and opportunities in Canada should 
subscribe to and study carefully each week 






































Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light 


Refunding and First Mortgage 
6% Bonds, Due 1953 


These bonds become a 
first lien on the Com- 
pany’s entire mortgag- 
ed property by Decem- 
ber 1, 1931. 


Dividends have been 
paid on its preferred 
stocks without inter- 
ruption for 23 years, 
and on the common for 
over 20 years, the rates 
on the latter averaging 
over 8% annually. 


Price 9842 and Interest, 
to Yield over 6.10% 


Circular and letter on 
request 


L.F ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


MEMBERS NY. STOCK EXCHANGE 
120 Broadway New York 





























Write for a copy of 


“Serving a Nation’ 


describing the properties 
operated and controlled by 


? 


Cities Service Company 


Our Current Investors’ List 


contains attractive securities, 
including 


Bonds and Preferred Stocks 
of Public Utility Properties 
under our management 
These securities may be pur- 
chased in small denominations 


on a partial payment plan. 


Send for Booklet and List BB-18 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 





UNLISTED UTILITY BOND INDEX 
POWER COMPANIES 


Invest- 
ment Asked 
Grade Price 
Adirondack Power & Light Ist & Ref. 5s, 1950. .......00--+e0ee0 B.. 101 
Adirondack Electric Power Ist 5s, 1962..... Meceeceooaoeveseecees Be 96 
Alabama Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946.........+++- Sesebesetosccesooees B.. 
Appalachian Power Co. Ist 5s, 1941 
Appalachian Power Co. 7s, 1986 (Non-Callable) 
Ashville Power & Light 5s, 1942 
Carolina Power & Light Ist 5s, 1938 
Central Maine Power Ist & Gen. Mtge. 7s, Ser. A, 1941 
Colorado Power Co. Ist 5s, 1953 
Consumers Power Co. (Mich.) Ist 5s, 1936.... 
Electrical Development of Ontario 5s, 1933 
Great Northern Power Co. Ist 5s, 1935........++ee+- ee ee 
Great Western Power Co. 5s, 1946. ........sseeee0- esecccecesooee B.. 
Hydraulic Power Ist & Imp. 5s, 1951...... cccceecceccoesesooceces A.. 
Indiana Power Co. 748, 1941........eeeeeeee coee ee 
Idaho Power Co. 5s, 1947.........sseee% eccccccccce Soccccccecoece B.. 
Laurentide Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946...... ‘* 
Madison River Power Co. Ist 5s, 1935......scccceccceserscrecece &.. 
Mississippi River Power Ist 5s, 1951... 
Nebraska Power Corp. Ist 6s, 1949 + 
Niagara Falls Power Ist & Cons. Mtge. 6s, 1950.........+++ee+e08 Rive 
Penn.-Ohio Power & Light 8% Notes, 1930 
Puget Sound Power Co, Ist 5s, 1933 
Salmon River Power Ist 5s, 1952 ee 
Shawinigan Water & Power Ist 5s, 1934..... ecccccccccccccseccoss A.. 
Southern Sierra Power Co. Ist 6s, 1986.......cceececececseccs eco Ane 
Wisconsin Edison Co. 6s, 1924 


GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES 


Bronx Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1960...... ebseccesoceteseecocecoces B.. 
Burlington Gas & Light Ist 6s, 1955.......... 

Buffalo General Electric Ist 5s, 1939...... 

Cleveland Elec. Ill. Co. 5s, 1939 ee 
Cons. Cities Light, Power & Traction Ist 5s, 1962..........02++++« Ga 
Dallas Power & Light 6s, 1949 - 
Denver Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1949..... eccccecce ecccccccece eccces y 
Evansville Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1982........+++0++ cccccccccccces B.. 
Houston Light & Power Ist 5s, 1931..... cccccccccccccccovcecese B.. 
Indianapolis Gas Co. Ist 5s, 1952 

Nevada-California Electric Ist 6s, 1946 oe 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Ist & Ref. 7%4s, 1941..... $eeecesneees B.. 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. 5s, 1929......cecceesseeeeces Bae 
Portland Gas & Coke Ist 5s, 1940........... cocccccccce 

Rochester Gas & Electric 7s, Series B, 1946 - 
San Diego Cons. Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. 5s, 1939...... ecccccceccs B.. 
Syracuse Gas Co. Ist 5s, 1946........... ccccccecccccceccosceese A.. 
Tri-City Railway & Light 5s, 1930 

Twin State Gas & Electric Ref. 5s, 1953..... 

United Light & Railway 5s, 1932........+0++ 


TRACTION COMPANIES 


Columbus Street Railway Ist 5s, 1932 

Detroit United Railway Ist Coll. 8s, 1941............ cece 
Galveston-Houston Electric Railway Ist 5s, 1954 

Kentucky Traction & Terminal 5s, 1951 ae 
Knoxville Railway & Light 5s, 1946.............- Seocesecoscose o Gee 
Minn. Street Ry. & St. Paul City Ry., Jnt. 5s, 1928 - 
Memphis Street Railway 5s, 1945.........+eeeeeeeceees eccccccece c.. 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light 6s, 1926 

Nashville Railway & Light 5s, 1953 

Schenectady Railway Co. Ist 5s, 1046.........++s0+0> 
Topeka Railway & Light Ref. 5s, 1958.......-ceeeeeeesesseeee eee Bee 


HOLDING COMPANIES 


American Lt. & Trac. 6s, 1925 (Without Warrants)..... eccceccese A.. 101% 
American Gas & Electric 6s, 2014 * 941% 
American Power & Light 6s, Series A, 2016........ ‘ 93 
Federal Light & Traction Ist 5s, 1942........ eecccccoccecoocccces B.. 84 
General Gas & Electric s. f. 7s, 1952.......... pecnsecccosessoses B.. 100 
General Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1925 e a 99 
Middle West Utilities 8s, 1940 - 104 
Standard Gas & Electric 734s, 1041. .......ccccccceseesessccccece B.. 104 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 


Bell. Tel. Co. of Canada Ist 5s, 1925 = 9814 
Chesapeake & P. Tel. Co. (Va.) Ist 5s, 1943 ve 95% 
Home Tel. & Tel. Co. of Spokane Ist 5s, 1936 bi 95% 
Western Tel. & Tel. Collateral Trust 5s, 1982. ........seesceecccee A.. 9654 
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OUTLOOK FOR NEW PUBLIC 
UTILITY FINANCING 


Estimated that Approximately $75,- 

000,000 of New Issues Are About to 

Be Offered in Few Weeks—Does Not 
Include Telephone Companies 


utility company securities needed 

to provide additional funds for 
expansion have been light during the past 
few weeks those in touch with the New 
York market anticipated that after the 
middle of September a renewal of offer- 
ngs on a fairly large scale can be looked 
for, providing of course, that market 
conditions permit. It is estimated that 
ibout three quarters of a million dollars 
in new offerings is ready awaiting indi- 
cations that the market is ripe for a re- 
newa! of offerings. The amount is not 
is large as it might seem on its face and 
might easily be negotiated by twenty of 
the larger companies who are known to 
awaiting a favorable opportunity. Con- 
sensus seems to be that the investor can 
look for at least 644% and even 64% 
yield on some fair issues, though the 
strictly high class first-mortgage issues 
could not be expected to show this re- 
turn, 

The outstanding feature of a perusal of 
the earnings statements of the great ma- 
jority of public utility companies for the 
first half of 1923, is the remarkable in- 
crease in gross earnings over those of 
1922. The answer to this is rapid in- 
crease in demand for service which must 
later be reflected favorably in net. The 
investor in bonds of public utility com- 
panies should realize that coming into the 
market by these companies is a distinct- 
ly favorable sign as indicating healthy 
rowth. In the main, new financing by 
ndustrial companies usually is a bearish 
factor indicating lack of funds to carry 
m Operations, 

Unlisted bond prices have shown little 
change recently, but the feeling is con- 
siderably better and there continues to be 
a scarcity of the better-grade issues. 
Many quotations must be considered only 
nominal. Investors have been picking up 
ittractive issues all during this year, and 
this factor is now being reflected in the 
number of offerings at current prices. 
Meanwhile prices have remained practi- 
cally stationary for months. While there 
seems to be no reason to look for any 
great advance in bond prices, the mar- 
ket indicates that many of the issues are 
ittractive at current levels for the inves- 
tor who is willing to hold for a year or 
more if he is making his investment with 
the idea of getting an appreciation in 
market value. Meanwhile, with manv 
opportunities of getting yields up to 7% 
and even higher, the investor for a long 
pull should find some attractive unlisted 
issues in the accompanying table. 

The Schenectady Railway 5s of 1946 
continued to be depressed reflecting the 
failure to settle the strike with car men, 
and are quoted at 57 @ 62. Detroit Unit- 
ed Railway Collateral Trust 8% notes of 
1941 moved off a point, being offered at 
107, while offering price of Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light 6s of 1926 moved up 1% 
points to 96%. 
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NEW YORK PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
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Railroad Stocks 


We believe that the railroads of the country will show a 
succession of brilliant statements for months to come. Re- 
gardless of the action of industrial stocks, we believe that 
the railroad situation warrants a big revival of interest in 
railroad stocks on the constructive side. We would take 
the present opportunity to switch from unpromising in- 
dustrial stocks into railroad stocks. 


Among the investment Rails we favor 
Atlantic Coast Line Reading 
Atchison Chesapeake & Ohio 
Illinois Central N. Y. Central 
Pere Marquette 


Among the non-dividend-paying Rails we favor 
Southern Railway Erie First Preferred 
Baltimore & Ohio Erie Second Preferred 
Wabash “A” St. Louis & Southwestern 

M. K. T. Pfd. 
Our reasons for favoring each of the above issues will be 


sent upon request. Suggestions for desirable switches from 
industrial to railroad stocks will be made if desired. 


NOYES & JACKSON 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway 208 So. La Salle St 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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M.C.Bouvier &'Co. MARKET STATISTICS 


ne N.Y.Times 
ee eee a ee ane N.Y.Times Dow, Jones Avgs. ——50 Stocks——~ 


20 Broad Street 40 Bonds 20Indus. 20Rails High Low 


Friday, August 24.... 76.73 91.92 78.92 81.34 80.69 
New York Saturday, August 25.. 76.70 i 78.65 8097 81.53 
Monday, August 27... 76.66 , 78.92 81.61 80.63 
Tuesday, August 28... 76.73 . 79.57 82.07 81.40 
Wednesday, Aug. 29... 76.81 ‘ 79.97 82.82 81.81 
Thursday, August 30.. 76.89 ’ 80.01 83.11 2.10 
Friday, August 31.... 76.85 . 80.30 82.96 81.90 
Saturday, Sept. 76.88 . 79.88 82.62 82.20 
Monday, Sept. 3 H L I D A = 
Tuesday, Sept. 4 76.60 ; 78.96 82.32 81.25 


Wednesday, Sept. 5... 7683 7066 8237 81.42 
WHITEHOUSE & CO. Thad Sat 6... 4 79.55 266 421.92 
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IMPORTANT DIVIDEND 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Am’t Stock Pay- 
Ann. Rate Declared Record able 
$3 Advance Rumely pfd T5c Q 917 10-1 
7% Allied Ch & D pid. 14% Q 9-14 10-1 
$6 Amer B Sugar pfd.$1.50 Q 9% 810-2 
$4 Amer Radiator com $1.00 Q 9-15 9-29 
$1 Amer Stores com. . 25c Q 9-20 10-1 
$7 Amer Woolen com. $1.75 Q 9-15 10-15 
$7 Amer Woolen pfd.. $1.75 Q 9-15 10-15 
$4 Atl Terra Cotta pid $1.00 Q 9% 5 9-15 
8% Autocar Co pid... 2% Q 9-5 9-15 
7% Beth Stl 7% pid...14% Q 9-15 10-1 
8% Beth Stl 8% pid... 2% Q 915 10-1 
5% Bethlehem Stl com.14%% Q 9-110-1 
$6 Borden Co pfd..... $1.50 Q 9-1 9-15 
$8 Borne Scrymser.... $4.00 SA 9-22 10-15 
— Borne Scrymser.... $3.00 Ext 9-22 10-15 
-- $8 Bklyn Union Gas.. $2.00 Q 9-14 10-1 
_$8 Burroughs Add M. $2.00 Q 9-20 9-29 
7% Bush T Bldg pid..14%% Q 9-18 10-1 
$4 Cal & Ariz Min.... $1.00 Q 9 7 924 
$2 Cambria Iron Co.. $1.00 SA 9-15 10-1 
$5 Checker Cab Co A.. $1.25 Q 10-15 11-1 
$14 Chesebrough Mig c $3.50 Q 9-10 9-29 
$7 Chesebrough Mig pf $1.75 Q 9-10 9-29 
8% Childs Co com..... 2% Q -25 9-10 
1% Childs Co pid.....14%% Q 825 9-10 
$7 Ceco-Cola com..... $1.75 Q 915 10-1 
2% Colorado Pr com... %% Q 29 10-15 
7% Colorado Pr pfd...14%% Q 9-26 10-10 
$6 Comp Tab & Record $1.50 Q 9-26 10-10 
$2 Connor John T Co. 50c Oo 9-20 10- 1 
$8 Cons G of Balto c.. $2.00 Q 9-15 10-1 
$2 Cons G of Balt pf A $2.00 Q 9-15 10-1 
$i Cons G of Balt pf B$1.75 Q 9-15 10-1 
$2 Continental Oil.... 50c Q 825 9-15 
$4 Cramp Sons Sh & E $1.00 O 9-14 9-29 
$1.50 C rescent Pipe Line. 37%c Q 8-24 9-15 
1% Crucible Steel pid..14% Q 9-15 9-29 
$7 Cuban-Am Sug pfd.$1.75 QO 9-4 9-29 
$5 Eastman Kodak c.. $1.25 Q 831 10-1 
$6 Eastman Kodak pf. $1.50 Q 8-31 10- 1 
$6 DuP E I de Nem c$1.50 O 9-5 9-15 
$6 DuP E I de N deb.$1.50 Q 10-10 10-25 
$8 F Players-Lasky c.. $2.00 Q 9-15 10-1 
$2 Fleischmann Co.... 50c O 9-15 10- 1 
_- Fie ischmann Co.... 50c Ext 9-15 10- 1 
$6 Foundation Co com $1.50 Q 91 9-15 
$¢ Foundation Co pid$1.75 Q 91 9-15 
; $7 Gen Cigar deb pid. $1.75 QO 924 10-1 
$120 Gen Motors com.... 30c oO 8-20 9-12 
$6 Gen Motors 6% deb $1.50 Q 10-8 11-1 
$7 Gen Motors 7% deb $1.75 OQ 10-8 11-1 
$7 Goodrich B F pfd.. $1.75 QO 9-21 10- 1 
$8 Guantanamo S pid. $2.00 Q 9-15 9-29 
$3 Hayes Wheel......75c Q 831 9-15 
7% Mallinson Co pfd..14%% Q 9-20 10-1 
$3 Hudson Motor C... T5c Q 9920 10-1 
$8 Illinois Bell Tel.... $2.00 QO 9-29 9-30 
$2 Inspiration Cop.... 50c Q 9-13 10-1 
7% Int Cement pfd....14%% Q 9-15 9-29 
2 Isle Royal Copper.. 500c QO 91 9-15 
$7 Case Thresh Mach. $1.75 Q 9-10 10-1 
7% Jones & Loughlin pf 14% Q 915 10-1 
$3 Kennecott Copper.. Tic QO 9710-1 
8% Kresge Co S S- com 2% Q 9-17 10-1 
7% Kresge S S pid....14% Q 9-17 10-1 
7% Lig & Myers pid..14%% Q 9-17 10-1 
7% Mackey Cos com...14% Q 9510-1 
4% Mackey Cos pfd...1% Q 9510-1 
$6 Market St Ry pr pfd $1.50 Q 9-10 10-1 
7% May Dept Stores pf 14% Q 9-15 10-1 
$10 Mergenthaler Lino. $2.00 Q 9-5 9-29 
$4 Montana Power com $1.00 Q 9-13 10- 1 
$7 Montana Power pfid$1.75 Q 9-13 10-1 
8% Motor Wheel com.. 2% Q 9-10 9-20 
7% Natl En & St pfd..14%% Q 9-10 9-29 
— Natl Transit...... 50c Ext 8-31 9-15 
$4.N Y Air Brake pid$1.00 0 9-710-1 
2 Phillips Pete....... 50c Q 9-15 10-1 
$8 Pierce Arrow M pfd $2.00 Q 9-15 10-1 
$3 Postum Cereal com T5c Q 10-20 10-1 
$8 Postum Cereal pfd. $2.00 Q 10-20 10-1 
6% Pure Oil 6% pfd...14% Q 9-15 10-1 
8% Pure Oil 8% pid..2%  Q 9-16 10-1 
12% Quaker Oats com.. 3% Q 10- 1 10-15 
6% Quaker Oats pfid..14%% Q 11- 1 11-30 
$8 Schulte Ret Sts com $2.00 Q 11-15 12-1 
$7 Sears-Roebuck pfd..$1.75 Q 9-15 10-1 
$8 Spicer Mig pfd.... $2.00 Q 9-21 10-1 
$7 Stromberg Carb.... $1.75 Q 9-12 10-1 
$8 Swift & Co.....++- $2.00 Q 9-10 10-1 
$3 Texas Co.....--++- 50c Q 97 9-29 
$6 Texas Gulf Sulphur $1.50 oO &1 8 
$4 Union Carbide & C $1.00 Q 9610-1 
12% United C Sts com..3%  Q 10-16 11-1 
1% United C Sts pid.. 14% . oa! 
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F price is your first consider- 
I ation—or long, undisturbed, 
low-cost mileage or a tire that 
stands up under the abuse of 
bad roads and heavy loads— 


You will find in the Fisk line 
the exact tire that will fit your 
needs. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every 
car, truck or speed wagon. 






Time to Re-tire ? 
[(Buy Fisk) 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. on 








CORD TIRES 
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THE BOOK REVIEW 


(Latest Publications on Finance and Business) 


“NEW YORK LAWS AFFECTING BUSINESS CORPORATIONS ’ 
(Revised to October 1, 1923) 


Containing the Amendments of the Legislative Session which adjourned 


May 4, 1923. 


Contents of this othion are: 
NESS CORPORATIONS LAW. 
BUS ERAL CORPORATION AW: 
STOCK SS OF THE TAX LAW APPLICABLE THERETO. 


Xx ACT. 
RECORDING & FILING FEES. 
vETrORM SsTocs TRANSFER ACT. 
L . 
BLU FNOPTIC ANALYSIS & COMPLETE INDEX. 


5 PRICE $2.10 p. pd. 
oe Place your order with the Book Depew vosst, tt. ¥. 
42 BROADWAY , N. 


———=—— 
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Changing 
Conditions 


HE status of a bond 

or stock is often vi- 
tally affected by chang- 
ing conditions. 


Without obligation on 
your part, our Invest- 
ment Department will 
analyze your security 
holdings and suggest ex- 
changes should it seem 
advisable. 


TOBEY & KIRK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Founded 1873 


25 Broad St., New York 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


x l4 


You have shown faith in 
New England by buying 
your shoes from here. Why 
not lend in New England 


YOUR SAVINGS 
at 89 


Chain-store securities have 
proved safe and profitable 


EmersonShoeStores 


No bonds, no Preferred Stock 
Stores in fourteen cities 
Owns a large modern factory 








Class A stock pays 8% 
and participates to 16% 


Kindly mail us this advertise- 
ment and we will send full 
particulars. 


Earnest E. Smith, Inc. 


Specialists in New England Securities 








52 Devonshire St. 


950 





Over-the-Counter 


IMPORTANT ISSUES 


Quotations as of Recent Date* 


American Arch (5P).... 65 —. 
American Book Co. (6).. 85 — 90 
American Cyanamid (4). 644 — 66 
Pfd. (6) 74 — 76 
Amer. Thread pref. ..... 3u%— 4% 
Amer. Type Founders (6) 71 — 74 
Pfd. (7) 97 —100 
Atlas Portl. Cement (4).. 69 — 75 
Babcock & Wilcox (7).. —107 
Borden & Co. (8) —120 
a, i abknndeenamat 100 —103 
Bucyrus Co. — 39 
Pfd. (7A) —106 
Celluloid Co. (6) — 90 
Childs Co. (8) —165 
Pfd. (7) —110 
Congoleum Co., 
(7P) 
Congoleum com. (8) new.114 
Crocker Wheeler (2).... 30 
Pfd. (7) 
Curtiss Aero & M. ...... 
Pfd. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible (8) ..137 
Gillette Safety Razor 
(12P) 
Ingersoll Rand (8) 
McCall Corp’n 
Pfd. 
New Jersey Zinc (8P)...150 


Ist pfd. 
97 —100 
—120 
— 40 
— 90 
— 8 
— 33 
—142 


—245 
—127 
— 43 
—122 
—153 


in 


Niles-Bement-Pond 
Pfd. (6) 
Phelps-Dodge Corpora- 
tion (4) 
Poole Engineer’g (Maryland) : 
se Ee eee 20 — 25 
Class B w. i. D «a Bi 
Royal Bak’g Powder (8).122 —130 
Pfd. (6) 98 —100 
Safety Car H. & L. (6).. 83 
Savannah Sugar. ........ 55 
Pfd. (7) 
Singer Mfg. Co. (7) 
Superheater Co. ($8P)...120 
Thompson-Starrett (4) .. 58 
Victor Talking Mach. (8) .. 
Ward Baking Co. (8)...104 
White Rock (5) 
8, 2 ere 56 
Ist Pfd. (7) 
Yale & Towne (4) 
* Dividend rates in dollars per share 
designated in parentheses. 
t+ Listed on N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
P—Plus Extras. 
x—Ex-Dividend. 
A—Arrears of being dis- 
charged at rate of 2% annually. 


16143% 
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Market Active and Strong 


HETHER because of the promi- 
W nence given this market’s possi- 
bilities in the last issue of Tue 
MAGAZINE OF WALL Street, or because 
of the excellent earnings statements pub- 
lished by some of the Over-the-Counter 
companies, or because of the uptrend in 
the investment price level generally, the 
Over-the-Counter group displayed greater 
strength and activity during the past fort- 
night than in any similar period for 
months. 
Features of the market were numerous. 
Childs common advanced to sales at 165, 


or nearly 30 points above its price level 
of two weeks ago. American Cyanamid 
gained several points to sales at a new 
high on this movement above 64. Congo- 
leum new stock, trading in which began 
a few days before this is written at 101, 
moved up to as high as 117, a new high 
for all time on this issue or its equiva- 
lent in old stock. Bucyrus, McCall and 
the White Rock issues—all the securities, 
in fact, which have, in the recent past, 
been singled out for specific recommen- 
dation here, were active and strong, and 
interest in the market was general. 


Congoleum’s Further Advance 


HE advance in Congoleum, new 
T stock, from 101 to as high as 117 
was no surprise to followers of this 
issue. Although the advance comes on 
top of the third melon cutting in which 
Congoleum shareholders have participated 
in the last two years (rendering the stock 
distribution just so much more profitable) 
the common stock capitalization is still 
conservative by comparison with the com- 
pany’s earning power and resources. 
The latest melon gave old shareholders 
the right to purchase up to 140% of their 
holdings at $20 per share. Hence, the 
holder of 1 share could become the holder 
of 2.4 shares at a subscription cost of $28. 
With the new stock selling at 117, it is 


obvious that the equivalent value in old 
stock would be about $253, or a good 30 
points above the price at which the old 
could have been purchased a few weeks 
ago. 

In the previous issue, this Department 
said: 

“In the quarters which have kept this 
Department accurately advised as to 
the Congoleum Company for many 
months past, it is believed that the com- 
mon stock has not yet reached its ex- 
pansion possibilities. Should the issue 
be available around $100 per share fol- 
lowing the latest allotment, it would 
appear an attractive business specula- 
tion.” 
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Nothing has developed to alter this con- come yield of nearly 6.80%, which is quite 
lusion. At $117 per share, on an $8 divi- attractive by comparison with other 
lend basis, the new stock offers an in- standard industrial common stocks. 


oxi 
a 





Superheater in Demand 


HE shares of the Superheater Co., watched, considerable interest is mani- 

originally recommended last June fested in the prospective meeting of the 

around 109, continued strong at company’s board scheduled to be held in 
ibove $120. In fact, demand for the stock October. It may be said that, if the ac- 
vas characterized as “urgent,” and appar- tion that is expected should be taken, 
ntly emanated, in large part, from the there would be further justification for 
ame sources which have been centering the high opinion of this stock expressed 
ipon this issue in the past. by the Over-the-Counter Department in 
Where Superheater’s affairs are closely past issues and repeated now. 


—_— 
> 





Childs Company to Split Shares 


EXT to the upswing in Congoleum, become holders of 4 times as many shares 
N the most extended advance in the worth, individually, one-quarter as much 
Over-the-Counter group was in money, but in the aggregate the same 
‘hilds common, which moved up to as amount of money. Taking the recent 
igh as 165, or close to 30 points above high price of 165 as a basis, the new 
ts price of two weeks ago. stock, under the plan described, would be- 
The advance in Childs was accom- come worth 41% per share, and would 
panied by well-defined newspaper reports receive dividends at the rate of $2 per 
hat the company’s earnings for 1923 will year. Earnings on the present stock at 
better than $2,000,000. Should such the rate of $43 per share would be equiva- 
earnings be scored it is obvious that di- lent to earnings on the new stock at the 
rectors could make a sum available for rate of nearly $11 per share, or 5% times 
he common stock surplus which would dividend requirements. 
e correspondigly in excess of that shown At the price and on the dividend-rate 
1922. As a matter of fact, Childs is noted above, Childs would yield, as it 
xpected to show earnings for the stock does at present, less than 5% on the in- 
better than $43 a share, or the largest vestment. This is a low yield, considered 
1 the history of the company. alone; but considered in relation with the 
If plans now on foot are carried high earnings rate, the company’s excel- 


hrough, the outstanding common shares lent record, its large surplus (equivalent 
the Childs Co. will be increased in to almost $90 per share on the common 
umber from 40,000 to 160,000, and the at the end of the last fiscal year) and the 
ew stock placed on a $2 dividend basis, safety of the dividend, it is a good in- 
against the present dividend of $8 per vestment return and would seem to jus- 
hare. In other words, stockholders will tify the present selling price. 





al 


McCall Corporation 


cCALL CORPORATION §$securi- Net earnings of the corporation, after 
ties were firm throughout the fort- all charges and after allowing the divi- 
night. Interest in this company’s dend requirements on the Ist and 2nd pre- 
iffairs is evidently accumulating, and ferred, were equivalent to about $10 per 
eems likely, before long, to exert a more share on the common in 1921. In 1922, 
pronounced effect on market prices. they equalled better than $18 per share. 
The confidence in which McCall is held Earnings in the current year should be no 
rom the semi-speculative view springs less good, and may be substantially better, 
from (1) the proven ability of the pres- than in 1922. 
ent management, (2) the popularity of The company’s selling field was en- 
the corporation’s chief product, (3) the larged, not only by the development of its 
widening in its sources of earning power, magazine to a point where it ranks among 
ind (4) its high earnings rate. the few most successful of its kind in the 
The present management entered Mc- world, but also by the development of 
Call’s affairs when they were not highly McCall’s scope as a manufacturer of 
satisfactory. It set to work establishing women’s dress patterns—a field whose 
1 sound financial position, a broader sell- possibilities may not be fully realized by 
ing field and a larger earning power, and the general public. It bettered its prod- 
attained all three purposes. Volume of uct in this field by perfecting a process 
net sales last year was almost 6.9 mil- for manufacturing printed patterns which 
lions, or nearly 14% better than in the are considered superior in all ways to the 
previous year. Current assets were built old-style perforated patterns, and pro- 
up to $2,171,145, or better than 3%4 to 1_ tected its achievement in this direction by 
of current liabilities. Bank loans of $600,- full patents. The development of this 
000 were completely discharged out of pattern field, besides giving the company 
current earnings. The corporation was an expanded earning power at all times, 
able to begin discharging arrears which, provides it with a bulwark against periods 
during the previous régime, had accumu- of depression, since it is an understand- 
lated on its outstanding preferred stocks. (Please turn to page 964) 
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TESTS 


That Prove 


the Safety 
of Every 
Invest~ 
ment . 


YOURS ~ FREE 


A last there is available to 
every investor, whether large 
or small, a concise, scientific guide 
to making investments that may be 
relied upon to ensure the maximum 
of safety. Eight specific tests may 
be given to prove the safety of 
every investment. Unless an in- 
vestment will pass every one of 
these eight tests it is lacking in 
some element of safety. No person 
should invest money in any form 
of security without knowing and 
applying these eight tests. 


Over a period of 38 years, George M. 
Forman and Company have handled the 
investments of thousands of individuals 
without the loss of a single dollar to 
any customer—this record could have 
been made only by the application of 
these tests in every investment. In a 
booklet, “How to Select Safe Bonds,” 
you will find exactly what these 8 tests 
are and much additional information of 
interest in connection with your invest- 
ments. You will find how you can still 
get an attractive yield with safety in the 
face of declining interest rates. 


Mail Coupon for Book 


Fill out and mail the coupon at once for 
this interesting booklet. There is no 
obligation. It will not only show you how 
to test every. investment for safety, but 
will also give you information that will 
enable you to secure, with absolute 
safety, a larger income from your invest- 
ment. Mail coupon now. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 
Dept. 169, 105 Monroe St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail me _ without 
cost or obligation a copy 
of your booklet “How to 
Select Safe Bonds.” No 


solicitor is to call on me. 
Name 
Address 


City —__—_—_—____—_—-State - 











A Weekly Bond 


Quotation Record 


We distribute a special 
booklet giving informa- 
tion which every hold- 
er of listed bonds 
should have. In it are 
covered: 


1. Total weekly sales 

2. High and low, 1923 

3. Income at current 
prices 


4. Yield to maturity 
5. Prices, 1906 to date 


as well as other impor- 
tant data such as in- 
terest and call dates 
and call prices. 


A copy will be sent gratis 
upon request. 


Floyd-Jones, Vivian & Co. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


14 Wall Street, New York City 

















Investor’s Booklet 


in convenient pocket form 
containing current _ statistics, 
high and low prices of Stocks, 
Bonds, Cotton and _ Grain. 


Copy on request for MW-915 


CARDEN. GREEN & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone—Hanover 0280 














Inactive Securities 


We will gladly furnish quotations 
on inactive and unlisted stocks and 
bonds. 


Orders executed in all markets. 


Inquiries Invited 


HAWLEY & STEWART 


111 Broadway New York 











CURB SECURITIES 
Bought and Sold for cash only. 


(No marginal accounts solicited ) 
ABRAHAMS, HOFFER & CO. 
Members of the New York Curb Market 
15 Broad Street New York 
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Municipal Bonds 








juny City, N. J 


Madison, Wis. 

San Antonio, Texas 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oregon 

Oklahoma City, Okla. Sch. Dis 
Shreveport, La. 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
St. Paul, Minn 
St. Paul, Minn 
Tennessee 
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Detroit, Mich. 


Houston, Texas 
Tennessee 

Dayton, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo 
Oregon 

San Francisco 
Passaic, N. J.... 
San Diego, Cal... 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
South Dakota 

State of Texas 
Chicago 

Essex Co., N. J 

St. Louis, 

West Virginia 

San Antonio, Texas 
Patterson, J 

El Paso, Texas 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Iowa 

Kansas City, Kans 
Cleveland, Ohio, Schl. Dis: 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Chicago 

Michigan 

Tennessee 

Norfolk, Va. 

West Virginia 
Cleveland, Schl. Dist 
Chicago South Park Com 
Detroit, Mich. 
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HIGHER GRADE MUNICIPALS 
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N—Legal for Savings Banks in New York State. 


Rate Approximate 
Interest Maturity ield 
1931-47 
Oct. 1961 
Apr. 1928-31 
May 1927-35 
Sept. 1934 


Aug. 1930 
Aug. 1936-43 


J 
July 1927-34 
Jan. 1934-53 


g. 
July 1926 
Oct. 1928-30 
July 1942 
April 1934-37 
July 1937 
Jan. 1929-37 
uly 1960-61 
an. 1940-50 

arch 15, 1936 
Feb. 1925 
Jan. 1927 
Aug. 1927 
July 1928 
April 1930-48 
Sept. 1934 
Jan. 1929-30 
Dec. 1952/32 
July 1937 
Dec. 1931 
June 1943 
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SEVEN PROMISING LOW- 
PRICED STOCKS 
(Continued from page 911) 








of 28, for anyone who is willing to 
temporarily forego dividends for bene- 
fits to be derived later on. The com- 
pany apparently is in a position to re- 
sume dividends at any time but the 
management is likely to adopt a con- 
servative course and build up a very 
strong financial condition before start- 
ing payments. F. K. 


MOON Among the successes 
MOTORS in the motor  in- 

dustry has been the 
Moon Motor Car Company. In the face 
of keen competition, this company has 
been able to increase its sales at a rela- 
tively greater rate than the strongest and 
most powerful organizations in the busi- 
ness, although it does not directly manu- 
facture, but purchases various units as- 
sembling them in its St. Louis plant. 
During the three years, 1919-1921, net 
averaged around $200,000 a year, but in 
1922, this increased to almost $800,000, and 
for the first six months of the current 
year, net was $650,000, equivalent to $4.20 


a share on the 154,213 shares outstanding. 
The management has been liberal with its 
stockholders, the shares now being on a 
$3.00 per annum dividend basis, and an 
extra dividend of 25 cents a share was 
disbursed with the inauguration of this 
rate for the second quarter of this year. 

Of course, the prosperity of the com- 
pany has been reflected in the market for 
the shares. The stock, which sold at 9 
in 1922, advanced to above 28 this year 
and is now selling at 25, returning over 
12% on the investment. 

The success of the company has been 
due to vigorous sales effort in a period 
of great demand, as well as attractive- 
ness of design of its models. Financial 
condition is satisfactory. Net working 
capital as of April 30th was in excess of 
$1,650,000. While the view may be taken 
the management has been unduly liberal 
in its disbursements to shareholders, 
owing to the strong competition it may 
meet when demand is not so great, at the 
same time, its policies as to assembly and 
sales have been sound. It has not in- 
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dulged in unusually large inventories, but 
has remained close to shore and its 
handling of affairs has proven wise as 
well as successful. It remains to be 
seen what will be the result of its 
efforts in adverse years in the industry, 
but the past record inspires confidence 
and the stock has many elemnients of 
being a good speculative holding. M. G. 


AUSTIN- This company occupies a 
NICHOLS strong position in the 
wholesale grocery business 
in the vicinity of New York and in New 
York State. It also owns fishery facili- 
ties with canning factories in Alaska and 
Washington, as well as seven vegetable 
canneries in Indiana, and a milk-canning 
plant at Freeport, Ill. It will, therefore, 
e seen that its facilities for the success- 
ful conduct of its business are complete. 
The company extended its efforts just 
fore the period of deflation. Natural- 
ly, it had all it could do to offset the tre- 
mendous deflation with which it had to 
ontend in the following period. It suc- 
cessfully weathered the storm, and last 
year showed a profit of $650,000, or ap- 
proximately $2 a share for the 150,000 
shares of common, after preferred divi- 
lends. It is reported that business this 
year has shown an increase of approxi- 
mately 15% over the same period in 1922. 
The company has recently acquired the 
wholesale business of Acker, Merrill & 
Condit Co. and will also sell its products 
to the twelve retail stores of that com- 
pany in New York and vicinity. This 
should add between $4 and $5 million to 
\ustin, Nichols & Company’s_ gross 
yearly, 

Having fully recovered from the ill 
effects of past years, the upward trend 
1 the company’s affairs should continue. 
The business is very capably managed 
and should be able to show good profits. 
The stock, which is selling at around 
24, has evidently not yet discounted 
the favorable outlook confronting the 
business. A. D. N. 





AMERICAN TEL. & TEL. CO. 
(Continued from page 921) 











getting the benefit of expansion plans and 
expenditures made several years ago. 
Current earnings this year are running 
about the same per share of stock as last 
year when 11.14% was earned on the capi- 
tal stock and 9% paid in dividends. Based 
on the six month earnings statement this 
year to June 30, it is indicated that the 
company will show about 11.5% on the 
capital stock. It is easy to estimate earn- 
ings of the company with half a year’s 
income account available, for in the ten- 
year period, 1913-1922, percentage on the 
average amount of capital stock outstand- 
ing ranged from 9.38% to 11.7%. Since 
1919, earnings have been better than 11% 
on the stock. While on its face the 
margin between dividend payments and 
earnings may seem small, stability of 
earning power fully justifies the payment. 
In addition, in the three years, 1920-1922 
inclusive, surplus earnings after all divi- 
dend payments and charges amounted to 
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U. S. Municipal Bonds 


Income Tax Free 


Yielding 4.25% to 5.75% 


Maturities from One to Thirty Years 


Canadian Municipal Bonds 
Payable in Gold in New York 
Yielding 5.25% to 6.25% 


Maturities from Five to Twenty Years 


We shall be glad to make specific offerings of any of 
the above issues on request for Circular M. W. 159 


89 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YoRE 


Telephone Cortlandt 3183 














The Book Review 


Latest Publications on Finance and Business 


“EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY” * 
By Henry C. Link 


Both public educators and industrial groups have recognized 
the importance of a type of education which will not only 
prepare individuals for specific vocations," but for a more in- 
telligent participation in our increasingly complicated economic 
system. By what methods may these desirable results be 
most effectively obtained? And what should be the nature 
of the co-operation between the schools and the industries in 
obtaining them? These are the questions to which the author 
addresses himself. 

Though trained for the profession of teaching, and at present 
a lecturer in Columbia University, Mr. Link's activities have 
been and are chiefly in the field of industry. He brings to his 
subject the same practical viewpoint and wealth of experience 
which so markedly characterize his book “Employment Psy- 
chology.” 


259 pages Price $2.10 p. pd. 


Place your order with the Book Department 


The Magazine of Wall Street 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 























The 
Mason-Dixon 
Line 


has no significance 
among investors. 
The obligations of 
Southern commun- 
ities appear with 
those of the east, 
north and west on 
offering lists in all 
financial centers. 
They are bought 
by banks, insurance 
companies, finan- 
cial institutions and 
careful private in- 
vestors on funda- 
mental considera- 
tions of safety and 
interest rates. The 
laws of the nation 
and the integrity of 
American citizen- 
ship afford equal 
protection in every 
part of the whole 


Write for free book, 
“The South’s Answer” 
eand descriptions of 
current offerings. 
Judge for yourself 
how Caldwell 7% First 
Mortgage Bonds offer 
greater safety in the South 





Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipals and 
First Mortgage Bon. 


716 Union Street 


Nashville 


Tennessee 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send me a Complimentary copy of 
“THE SOUTH’S ANSWER” and Cur- 
rent Offering List. 





NAME 





40 millions of dollars which was put back 
into the property. 

Taking a long-range viewpoint, that the 
investor in future years can look for a 
higher return on current investment in the 
shares, seems logical. For the present 
time, the 9% dividend does not seem likely 
to be changed, nor is there any indication 
that it will in the near future. At the 
current selling price of around 124, the 
yield is better than 7%, which is good. 
However, that the company will have to 
continue to finance its expansion program, 
cannot be gainsaid, and the investor seems 
justified to look forward to rights to sub- 
scribe to new stock which may offer pos- 
sibilities of increasing the actual return. 


Lack of Competition 


There is perhaps no other line of in- 
dustry or endeavor in this country in 
which a monopoly is permitted to one 
company as is the case of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. The ac- 
tivities of the Federal Trade Commission, 
backed by the drastic Sherman anti-trust 
laws, see to that. While the company 
does enjoy a practical monopoly, the pub- 
lic insists upon it, realizing that a group of 
companies could not undertake to give the 
character of service and keep cost of the 
product down to the level where it is now 
maintained. Experiences had in former 
years, and still to be had, in towns where 
there are small companies competing in a 
small way which entail the use of two 
telephone systems, is an unpleasant re- 
minder of evils of competition, so-called 
in this line of endeavor. 

There is no indication at the present time 
that this country has anywhere reached its 
capacity for additional telephone service 
and that the growth of new services which 
has been more marked in the past two or 
three years will be retarded. On the 
other hand, there seems to be no reason 
to look for any rapid increase in earning 
power. Being this country’s largest pub- 
lic utility property with practically every- 
one a customer, rate-making bodies will 
see to it that profits do not become ex- 
cessive. Still, with everyone affected, 
there is a practical guarantee that rate- 
making bodies will see to it that the vari- 
ous telephone properties are permitted a 
rate fair enough to permit dividends with 
a margin for surplus and enable the com- 
pany to maintain its present standard of 
efficiency which is equalled by few other 
corporations, 

Indeed, if the investor is to look for 
better things for American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. stock, it must be well into 
the future. There is every indication that 
the company will continue to strengthen 
and fortify itself by addition of large re- 
serves and profits each year, but the benefit 
of this will probably be realized in tan- 
gible shape in later years in some form 
rather than any immediate benefits. 


The Radio Bugaboo. 


Science has made wonderful strides in 
the art of communication, particularly 
during the past two years. This has 
brought about discussion by the casual 
reader of the possibility of telephonic 
communication through the air which 
might make obsolete many of the ex- 
pensive telephone land lines. We can rest 


assured that the telephone company itself 
is already in the front ranks of scientific 
research. While it will perhaps not be 
admitted, it is indicated now that wireless 
is having considerable effect on the busi- 
ness of the cable companies, but there 
seems little liklihood that it could ever 
have any effect worth mentioning on the 
business of the telephone companies. 
Telephone service is so cheap as to be 
almost a negligible item and likely to be- 
come cheaper as the use of automatic sta- 
tions becomes more general. Obviously 
the telephone cannot be displaced by 
present known means of communication 
through the air. 

It is indicated now that use of auto- 
matic stations is likely to be extended, 
eliminating to a large extent use of labor. 
Statistics are as yet lacking as to the sav- 
ings actually accomplished, but it seems 
probable that within the next few years, 
some considerable reductions in operating 
costs can be looked for. 

As an investment issue yielding 
slightly better than 7% return, Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph stock, 
selling at 124 and paying 9%, can be 
recommended. As pointed out previ- 
ously, the remarkable demonstration 
of stability shown by the stock in the 
drastic declines witnessed earlier this 
year, seem to assure the investor 
against lower prices, at least for the 
present, with the indication that if the 
market is to advance that these shares 
will follow the market and afford op- 
portunities for higher prices. 





HOW THE SOUTHERN 
ROADS COMPARE 
(Continued from page 895) 








1923 have surpassed those of the same pe- 
riod last year. Earnings are at a rate in 
excess of $10 per share on the increased 
capital stock outstanding. If this show- 
ing continues a return to the former 
7% rate may be possible and the 
stock, accordingly, at the present time 
is in an attractive position. 


ILLINOIS [Illinois Central, although 
CENTRAL arbitrarily classified as a 

southern road, operates in 
the middle west as well. It has a main 
line from Chicago to New Orleans and 
one which runs westward to Omaha. Its 
revenues during the last four years have 
expanded more rapidly than those of any 
of the other southern roads. The freight 
traffic density is now about twice as great 
as ten years ago. It has been able to re- 
tain a large part of its operating revenues 
in the form of net income, as expenses 
have been vigorously held down. 

In 1922, the company authorized an 
issue of $50,000,000 6% non-cumulative 
preferred stock, convertible into common 
stock par for par. About $11,000,000 was 
sold and the proceeds used for construc- 
tion purposes. Illinois Central is plan- 
ning large expenditures for electrification 
in and around Chicago. It also contem- 
plates building a cut-off at a cost of 
$25,000,000, for the purpose of reducing 
the distance between Chicago and Mem- 


(Please turn to page 956) 
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Were These Trading Opportunities 
Pointed Out to You? 


On August first, with the market at the bottom, and nearly everyone bearish and selling short, 
we began to place our subscribers LONG of carefully selected stocks. 


Here are some of the profits that you would have taken as asubscriber to this service since the 


first of August: ° 
Points 


Stock Bought Price Sold Price Profit 
Stew. War. 851. Aug. 91 5Y 
Am. Loco 69 Aug. /, 
Coca Cola 75% # Aug. 

Republic Steel 42% Aug. 3 
Bos. Mag 31% Sept. 
45 Aug. 
102% Sept. 
86% # Aug. 
60 Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
’ Aug. 
Erie Ist pfd a /4 Sept. 
Retin dd etna ae ak oe ada bee ieee Aug. é Aug. 27 
DM civienssobeke ee bac eneechse sens oe Aug. Aug. 27 
Am. Sumatra : Sept. 7 
Q Aug. 30 
Aug. 30 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 7 
69% Sept. 7 
52% Sept. 7 





Lima Loco. 
Corn Pro. 
Am. Wool 
Westinghouse 
Gulf States 
Mack Truck 
Sears Rob. 
“A” 


een an@ ee ee 


These advices were transmitted by telephone and telegraph at the psychological moment. 
Can you do as well trading on your own judgment? 





THE SERVICE 


A telegram or "phone message tells you just what few stocks to buy or sell short. Never more 
than 5 or 6 in any single campaign. 

Messages are sent only when in our judgment there is good opportunity to secure from 5 to 20 
points in each stock recommended. 

We instruct you as to stop orders, watch the trades, and again wire you when to take profits. 
Subscribers are divided into sections, geographically arranged, thus allowing for the time element 
in transmission and serving to prevent orders from becoming “bunched” around the same levels. 
Advices are based upon a careful study of the market's action and immediate trend, by experts 
who are stationed at the ticker tape. 

No uncertainty. Complete instructions issued upon subscription. 











We really believe it will be your financial advantage to put yourself in line immediately to re- 
ceive this service. 
Let us demonstrate to you the value of a three-months’ trial costing less than $10 a week. 


NE UE Caterer een 


THE TREND TRADING SERVICE, (Service starts from 
2 Broadway, New York City. date of first message) 


Enclosed find check for $125 to cover three months’ subscription to the TrendTrading Service. 


"PHONE NO. 
(All telegrams sent collect—no charge ‘phone messages New York City.) 
Sept. 15 
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Why Invest 
YourMoney 


Blindfolded ? 


You can KNOW what securities to buy 
and when to buy them—what to sell 
and when to sell—the relative possibil- 
ities of various stocks and bonds and 
the real value behind them—the fluc- 
tuations that can be profitably antici- 
pated—all the things that enable a 
man to invest for real profits. For 
there is now available to you the ex- 
pert advice and instructions of five 
well-known authorities who offer you 


Successful Methods 


for 
Building an Income 


In a New Course 


SEE IT FREE 





In eight handy volumes the methods 
of investing that combine the greatest 
safety and profit are covered in full 
detail. This course shows definitely 
how to handle your investment funds, 
large or small, by methods that will 
insure their safety, gain the highest 
rates of return, and make possible a 
constant increase in principal. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
SPECULATION 
and INVESTMENT 


Examine It at Our Risk 


Eight sections cover—How to Forecast 
Business Conditions; How to “Size Up” 
the Market; How to Manage Invest- 
ment Funds; The Principles of Profit 
Making; How to Select Stocks; How 
to Read Financial Statements; How to 
Deal with a Broker; Buying and Sell- 
ing for Profit. Here is complete, prac- 
tical knowledge that will save money 
for you—and make money for you. 


Mail This Coupon 


and see the course for yourself. Re- 
turn it if you wish and owe nothing. 
Or keep it and pay its small price 
under the easy terms shown in the 
coupon. 

ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, Dept. 351, 

2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Send me, on approval, ‘“‘Principles of Specula- 
tion and Investment” in eight handy volumes 
with supplementary material. Within five days 
I will return it and owe nothing. Otherwise I 
will remit $1.50 as first payment and $2.00 a 
month for three months, $7.50 in all; or make 
one cash payment of $6.95. 


Street and No 
City and State 


Occupation 
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phis by 22 miles. Additional preferred 
stock will probably be issued to pay part 
of the cost of these improvements. 

In 1922, net income amounted to $14.29 
per share. The company paid a dividend 
of 7%. It has paid on its common stock 
uninterruptedly for half a century. The 
present rate is very well secured with 
some possibility of an inrease if the 
management follows a liberal dividend 
policy. 


SOUTHERN The Southern Rwy. is 
RWY. the most comprehensive 

system in the South. 
It operates about 7,000 miles of line run- 
ning through all the states east of the 
Mississippi. It has maintained its solvency 
since its reorganization in 1894, but it is 
only recently that earning power has risen 
sufficiently to yield a substantial surplus 
over fixed charges. 

In the years before the war, the South- 
ern was able to operate at a ratio around 
70%, but from the stockholder’s stand- 
point its results were far from satisfac- 
tory. The explanation is to be found in 
the fact that gross revenues were dis- 
proportionately low compared with fixed 
charges. In 1913, by way of example, 
20% of its total revenues were required 
for interest and rentals. 

In late years traffic has increased and 
rates have advanced, while fixed charges 
have risen only moderately. As a result, 
the capitalization is no longer as high in 
relation to earning power as heretofore. 
Time has gradually remedied the effects 
of early financial abuses. 

At the close of last year Southern Rwy. 
preferred, entitled to 5% non-cumulative 
dividends, received a semi-annual pay- 
ment of 2%4%. This was the first since 
1920. The dividend record on this issue 
has been irregular and in the 29 years of 
the company’s existence its common stock- 
holders have never received anything. 

The company earned $4.85 in 1922, but 
this year net income is enormous. The 
current rate can hardly be maintained 
over an extended period, but it appears 
that the Southern has finally reached 
the stage where it can support a 
moderate dividend on its common 
stock. 





WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
AND JACOB SCHIFF’S FOR- 
TUNES CONTRASTED 
(Continued from page 890) 





difference in their fields of activity. 
Jacob H. Schiff was America’s fore- 
most banker at the time of his death. He 
was of the old school, honorable type, 
where the matter of personality and in- 
tegrity was a greater asset than mere 
money. Mr. Rockefeller is properly desig- 
nated as an industrialist. With John D. 
Rockefeller, he developed the enormous 
industrial Titan known as Standard Oil, 
but in latter years branched more widely 
than his illustrious brother. He was ac- 
tive in mining, oil, public utilities, bank- 
ing, steel—in fact most of the major in- 
dustries. Of a more speculative nature 
than Mr. Schiff, he ventured in fields 
where the greater risk was balanced by 
greater prospects of profit. In this he 


was eminently successful. Consequently, 
his estate aggregated, before taxes and 
expenses, $102,584,438, compared with the 
modest $34,000,000 left by Mr. Schiff, 
Deducting from the Rockefeller estate 
$30,432,000 for debts, which included be- 
tween $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 owed to 
his brothers, funeral expenses, commis- 
sions to executors and administration ex- 
penses and the balance totals $67,649,000. 
Of this $16,000,000 will go to pay Goy- 
ernment and State inheritance taxes. Ja- 


cob Schiff’s net estate was $27,090,859. 


Investment Differences 


The large table which accompanies this 
article gives the complete list of the 
Rockefeller investments. The small table 
shows the investment differences in the 
Schiff and Rockefeller fortunes. In 
neither estate were there any appreciable 
amount of worthless securities. In this 
respect, these two men came up to popu- 
lar estimation. 

The striking difference between the two 
investment lists appears in the fact that 
Mr. Rockefeller divided his investments 
almost equally between stocks and bonds, 
while Mr. Schiff had approximately 84% 
of his money in bonds and only 16.2% 
in stocks. The banker had a penchant for 
municipal bonds with Government issues 
next. Of his bonds, 45.7% were in mu- 
nicipal issues, or 38% of his entire for- 
tune, while 30% or 25% of his total 
wealth was in Governments. Oddly 
enough, he held no state issues. After 
that his bond preference ran to real es- 
tate, owned outright or through bonds or 
mortgages, railroad and public utility 
bonds in the order named. 

Mr. Rockefeller, on the other hand, in- 
vested 48% of his bond money in state 
issues, or 24% of his entire fortune. Mu- 
nicipals came next with 21.6% or 10.7% 
of the whole, with farm loans, Govern- 
ments and real estate in the named 
order of popularity. Although railroads 
were the media through which Mr. Schiff 
made most of his money, his holdings of 
railroad stocks were negligible while only 
9.2% of his bonds or 7% of his total for- 
tune, were in railroad bonds. Mr. Rocke- 
feller, on the other hand, owned nearly 
85,000 shares of railroad stocks but no 
railroad bonds. 


Investments in Stocks 


When one compares the list of stock 
holdings of the two men the divergence 
in their methods becomes wide. Schiff 
had only 16.2% of his money in stocks 
and of that amount more than 60% was 
in financial institutions, which is prac- 
tically the same as a first lien or mort- 
gage, as few such institutions issue bonds 
Rockefeller invested 50.4% of his for- 
tune in stocks, industrials leading with 
20.4% and other industries following in 
this order: oil, railroads, mining, finan- 
cial institutions and public utilities. Like 
Schiff, Rockefeller apparently neglected 
the industry which established his early 
fortunes for he left no oil bonds and only 
10.3% of his money invested in oil stocks. 
The total of the Schiff investments in 
railroads, public utilities, industrials, min- 
ing and oil was only 7.2% of his entire 
wealth. 
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Lists such as we have considered do 
not, of course, tell any man’s entire in- 
vestment history. The bulk of the Rocke- 
feller fortune was left to his four chil- 
dren, and without doubt he had settled 
considerable fortunes upon them before 
his death. It is understood that his brother 
John D. Rockefeller has already trans- 
ferred the bulk of his vast fortune to 
members of his family, to avoid the heavy 
inheritance taxes. 

From a strict investment viewpoint the 
Schiff estate is the more admirable of 
the two. Both men left very large for- 
tunes invested in a manner conforming 
to their lives and work. In other words, 
their estates ran true to form. 





HOW BUCKET SHOPS 
HIDE TRANSACTIONS 
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price, each purchase being offset by a 
sale. 

It will be found also that the customers 
have sold possibly 8,000 shares of Stude- 
baker at the average price of 115 and that 
the bucket shop has bought for its “house 
accounts” through various legitimate 
brokers 8,000 shares at 115. 

It will thus be found at the end of the 
month that the bucket shop customers 
are carrying the remainder of 2,000 shares 
t the average of 120 and the bucket shop 
s still short in various legitimate broker- 
age houses of the same number of shares 
t the same average price. 

From this explanation you should easily 
have a composite picture of what hap- 
pened :— 

So far as the bucket shop is concerned, 
it is in the same position as if the trans- 
actions had been for one customer instead 
of for a score or more, and it boils down 
to this :— 

The customer bought 10,000 shares of 
Studebaker at 120. Using the customer’s 
capital the bucket shop went short of 
10,000 shares at 120. 

The stock declined to 115 and the cus- 
tomer sold out 8,000 shares of his hold- 
ngs, taking a loss of $5 a share or 
$40,000. At the same time the bucket 
hop covered 8,000 shares of its short sale 
making a profit of $5 a share or $40,000. 

The customer, therefore, is still long 

f 2,000 shares of Studebaker bought at 
120, and the bucket shop is still short 

000 shares of Studebaker at 120. 

The only chance the customer now has 
f coming out even is for Studebaker to 
dvance to 140 which would give him $20 
1 share profit on his 2,000 shares. 

On the other hand, the bucket shop has 
a $40,000 profit already in hand and would 
not be likely to follow the market should 
t start a run upward. It would probably 
cover the 2,000 short shares somewhere 
round the bottom and increase its profit 
just that much. Even if it did not cover 
intil the stock rallied to 120, it would still 
have its $40,000 profit and the customer 
would still be $40,000 in the hole. 

Of course, in the beginning the bucket 
shop must have a bank roll because it 
must not only pass over to a legitimate 
broker the marginal deposit for the first 
transactions of its customers, but it must 
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An Eminent Authority 
on Securities 
Says:— 


“In selecting securities it is only necessary 
for an investor to determine which industries are 
in the strongest position, which are less strong 
and which are comparatively weak, very weak, 
etc. Just as I would avoid the weak industries 
and the weak stocks, so I would favor the strong- 
est industries and the strongest stocks.” 


The business of the Richard D. Wyckoff Ana- 
lytical Staff is to select the strongest stocks in the 
strongest industries. A staff of experts are constantly 
engaged in this task for the benefit of Associate Mem- 
bers; also they determine when and in what quantity 
purchases should be made, and how properly to dis- 
tribute the risk. But there is still another side to the 
operation, which is equally important, and that is de- 
ciding when to close out these investments. 


It stands to reason that an organization of men 
of long experience who give their entire time and 
attention to the security markets can do this work 
for you as an individual investor, better than you can 
do it for yourself. 


The Richard D. Wyckoff Analytical Staff , 
provides a highly specialized Individual Pa —_ 
Advisory Service for the Investor 


Pa RICHARD 
D. WYCKOFF 
whose funds approximate 7’. ANALYTICAL STAFF 
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42 Broadway, New York. 
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What can your staff do for me? 
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© both. 
(Mark the ones you are interested in.) 
pon today for 4 My present holdings and available capital totals 
° 4 approximately $ 
details. 4 This is to be held in strictest confidence by you. 
4 1 understand there is no charge or obligation in send- 
7 ing for this information. 
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Oliver B. Bridgman Charles L. Edey 
Eugene K. Austin 


Bridgman & Edey 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
One Wall Street 
Telephone Whitehall 1815 


We endeavor to keep our customers 
constantly advised regarding their 
securities. 




















Save Hundreds— 
Reap Thousands 


Financial reward follows surely 
if you act in sympathy with fixed 
investment laws. $500 invested 
now in sound securities at 7%. 
and $10 a week regularly, grows 
to almost $10,000 in ten years. 


Full plan sent on request. 
Ask for MW-80 


McClelland, Claggett Co. 


35 Congress St. 
Boston 


60 Broadway 


New York 
| 9 COMPOUNDED 
Semi-Annually 


on ~~ in Ay 4 payments or 
lump sums; S tate Security; 
Tax Exempt; State Supervision. Send 
for Details. 


Okmulgee Building & Lean Ass'n 


Okmulgee 


MAILING LISTS 


Responsible firm offers 600,000 stockholders as 
copied from corporate records (1923) of utility, 
food, rubber, motor industries, mortgage bond, 
banks, etc. ‘Also 300,000 small town country in- 
vestors (by States). Average worth 000.00 
minimum. Guaranteed 100% accurate with re- 
placement. Typewritten on white bond paper. 
$75.00 for 10,000 names and addresses. Try 1000 
for $9.00. L. MARTINEK COMPANY, 27 
Humphrey Street, Corona, N. Y. 





























DIVIDENDS 





New York, September 5, 1923. 


To the Holders of Prior Preference, 
Preferred and Common Stocks of 


Pere Marquette Railway Co. 


The Board of Directors of Pere Marquette 
Railway Company, at a regular meeting of 
said Board held September 5, 1923, declared 
dividends as follows: 

On 5% PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK—a 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share (14%). 

On 5% PREFERRED STOCK—a quarterly 
dividend of $1.25 per share (14%%) both pay- 
able November 1, 1923, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on October 15, 
— without the closing of the transfer 

Ss. 


On COMMON STOCK—a quarterly dividend 
of $1.00 per share (1%) payable October 1, 
1923, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 14, 1923, without the clos- 
ing of the transfer books. 


E. M. HEBERD, Secretary. 
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also make marginal deposits with the 
legitimate houses through which it con- 
ducts the bucketing end of the transac- 
tions. But as time goes on, by distribut- 
ing the legitimate orders for its cus- 
tomers through the various accounts, the 
bucket shop is soon able to draw down 
its marginal deposits and regain posses- 
sion of its customer’s funds. After a 
while the bucket shop merely has to keep 
the customers’ money and allocate the 
purchase of sales orders to the several 
brokerage houses in such a way as to re- 
quire no additional margin to be deposited. 

Why do legitimate stock brokerage 
concerns accept accounts from brokers to 
do a bucketing business? They are not 
supposed to, and if they do it willfully, 
they are liable to expulsion or to other 
severe penalties. 

But it must be recognized that they 
have only one end of each transaction 
and at the most can have little more than 
a suspicion of the character of business 
conducted by their bucketing customer. 
Also, the bucket shop very frequently 
places its bucketing accounts in the name 
of individuals employed in its offices. But 
this phase of the question may be re- 
served for later treatment. 





FAMOUS FINANCIAL 
BAROMETERS 
(Continued from page 902) 








Thus, for farm products, most of the 
price quotations are obtained in Chicago. 
Markets in the South and in the East 
and in New York supply the figures used 
for cotton. For tar, prices are obtained 
from the central tar market, which is in 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

It seems unnecessary to enlarge upon 
the usefulness of the Bradstreet index. 
Manifestly, it holds a true mirror up to 
the business situation, and accurately 
enough records the movement of prices 
in general. 


Conclusion 


In what has gone before, the writer 
has briefly outlined the derivation and 
application of three of the more famous 
Business Barometers. As has been said, 
there are innumerable other indexes in 
general Wall Street use which would 
have to be discussed were a complete study 
of Famous Indexes to be attempted. Ob- 
viously, space does not permit this. 

The opportunity may well be taken to 
suggest to the investor-reader that none 
of Wall Street’s indexes can properly be 
considered alone; but that, so far as pos- 
sible, the ones which have proven their 
worth should all be considered, in their 
relation to one another. And even then, 
it would be difficult to base anything so 
practical as market commitments upon 
them. 

After all, no single index so far de- 
vised is entirely immune from warping. 
Special factors—a war, to name a par- 
ticularly “special” one—frequently upset 
the most profound prognostications. Also, 
while history is famous for repeating 
itself, it seldom repeats without some 
variation from precedent of a sort capable 


of completely throwing off history-based 
calculations. 

Such indexes as those described here, 
experience has indicated, should merely 
be used as adjuncts to a business or in- 
vestment campaign. Together with them, 
the aspirant needs to develop his knowl- 
edge of existing conditions of a sort ca- 
pable of misdirecting the barometers, 
and develop, too, that sixth trading sense 
which cannot be described in set terms, 
but which is essential to accurate fore- 
casting. 





WHY I BELIEVE IN HOME. 
OWNING AS AN INVEST- 
MENT PROPOSITION 
(Continued from page 917) 











the owner) a stable, or an _ increasing 
factor; but, barring an unwise extension 
of the owner’s resources, it should never 
fluctuate to his disadvantage. He is the 
sole security-holder, so to speak, in his 
home-owning enterprise; nothing apart 
from his own individual progress can step 
in between his equity and the value of his 
project. 


Real Estate a Specialized Field 


It has been argued, and may be argued 
again, that successful home-owning calls 
for peculiar talents in a particular field. 
Real-estate is a specialized field, it is held, 
and only those suited by nature, inclina- 
tion and experience should enter it. All 
of which is undoubtedly true—as true 
a word as was ever spoken. But how 
much more truly may that same thing be 
said of security-investing? 

It has been the labor of THE Macazin 
or Watt Srreet, for instance, for six- 
teen years past to inculcate in the invest- 
ing public those principals of money- 
handling which are essential to investment 
success. The Magazine has lost no op- 
portunity of which it has had cognizance, 
to help people learn how to handle their 
surplus funds: And yet, despite all this 
tutelage, the security market continues to 
take its toll of men and women who either 
could not, or would not learn; and with 
each new failure at the business, the diffi- 
culties in the way of success become more 
and more clearly seen. 

Granted, then, that successful security 
investing is a field calling for specialized 
knowledge, specialized skill, application of 
the most assiduous and determined sort, 
why should one discriminate against 
home-owning on exactly the same grounds? 


A Final Reason 


One final argument suggests itself in 
favor of home-owning as opposed to se- 
curity-owning. It is that the home-owner, 
in reaching his conclusions, deals with 
tangibles—things of stone and wood and 
dirt and brick—whereas, in large measure, 
the security-owner deals in intangibles— 
such things as “market trend,” “technical 
position,” “underlying influences,” etc 
Obviously, the average layman is much 
better equipped to reach accurate con- 
clusions if he has tangibles upon which 
to base those conclusions than if he has 
intangibles which only experts are quali- 
fied to decipher. 
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CHAT— 
(Continued from page 916) 








copy of the members of the New York 
Stock Exchange; and, once the enomously 
vivid contrast has been noted, Wall Street 
would like the outsiders to know that the 
comparative tameness and non-sensational- 
sm of Stock Exchange literature is due, 
ot, necessarily, to any innate repression 
haracterising Stock Exchange members 
ndividually, but to repression they have 
forced upon themselves by joint agree- 
ment—repression they must observe to 
conform with the rules and regulations of 
their exchange. Wall Street would like 

» make it plain that it is the very fact 
that these fakers do not represent the 
Street, and are in no way conneced with 
the Street, that makes it possible for them 
to ply their nefarious trade. 

Wall Street, too, might be pardoned 
or suggesting that it is the ease with 
vhich outsiders permit themselves to be 
amboozled and beswindled by fake pro- 
ioters that makes fake promoting worth 
vhile. Wall Street stands ready to do 
vhat it can to combat such ignorance 
long financial lines, it has, in the past, 
circulated as much truth as it could in 
e effort to make financial wisdom more 
idespread; but, if the people will not 

wn (asks Wall Street) are we to 
blame? 

Wall Street performs what, under 

isting conditions, is an essential func- 
tion in the scheme of things. Were con- 
ditions changed, Wall Street would change 
vith them; but it always has been, and 
ipparently always will be essential, and 
those who are prejudiced against it might, 
with profit to themselves, look upon it in 
hat light. 





LEADERS OF THE SMELT- 
ING INDUSTRY COM- 
PARED 
(Continued from page 924) 








developments so far this year give 
rounds for a different conclusion, 

In the first five months of the current 
year U. S. Smelting earned 1.9 millions, 
ifter interest. From this figure are de- 
ducted $677,000 for depreciation, deple- 
tion and amortization, and $709,000 for 
preferred dividends for the period, leav- 
ing an assumed $1.40 per share of com- 
mon for the period, or at the rate of 
$3.28. 

The deduction for depreciation, deple- 
tion, etce., is at the usual rate of 1.6 mil- 
lions, which compared with actual deduc- 
tions under these heads of 3.2 millions 
in 1922, and an average for the last seven 
years of 1.9 millions is a trifle under nor- 
mal. Barring payments out of surplus, 
therefore, the company is in position to 
pay $2 a share on the common. 

American Smelting, on the other hand, 
with its silver department running at 
capacity because of Pittman Act pur- 
chases, earned about $7.50 in the first half 
of the year, and with generous deductions 
for the falling-off in revenue from this 
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This book came between two men 
and separated them forever 


HIS is a story about two young men who 
owned modest homes in a Middle Western 
city. 

Their wives were friends. In the winter 
they played bridge together and tennis in the 
summer. One worked in a railroad office, the 
other for a manufacturing concern, and their 
incomes were almost the same. On Saturday 
afternoons they mowed their lawns, shouting 
good naturedly to each other across the fence. 


One day the man who worked for the rail- 
road inquired about the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. He read the little book “Forging 
Ahead in Business,” which describes in detail 
the Institute's Modern Business Course and 
Service. It left a deep impression on him; a 
change took place in his attitude—a curious 
dissatisfaction with himself and his rather easy- 
going career. For the first time in his life he 
faced the fact that an income which marks a 
man as a success at twenty-eight means failure 
at thirty-eight. He enrolled for the Institute's 
Modern Business Course and Service. 


He played less bridge than he had been play- 
ing; he no longer mowed his own lawn, but 
hired a laborer to do it, explaining to his wife 
that he had found a new value in the spare 
hours which he could not afford to waste. The 
friend next door was puzzled. But he could 
not quite understand the explanation his neigh- 
bor gave, at least he could not see why he 
should do the same. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C.P.R. Bldg,Toronto 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 


It came as a shock to him when his friend 
was promoted to be assistant general superin- 
tendent of the railroad. He was full of con- 
gratulations and good wishes, but he could not 
quite conceal his envy. 


The man who sent for “Forging Ahead in 
Business” became General Superintendent of 
the Road, one of the youngest railroad officials 
in the United States. He is now the Vice- 
President of a large Coal Mining Company. 
His name and his letters and reports are all 
on file in the office of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 


His friend still lives in the little house; still 
wonders. And he probably will never know 
that the thing which first came between them 
was this very unusual little book. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute offers you 
the chance to read this book. This coupon 
will bring “Forging Ahead in Business”’ to you 
at once by mail without obligation. There are 
thousands of men, like this young executive, 
who will tell you that in its pages there is power. 
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| Alexander Hamilton Institute 
| 938 Astor Place New York City 
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with the machinery of international commerce. 
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Three Books of Real Merit 
The Vest Pocket Book-keeper 


A simple and concise method of 


Practical Bookkeeping with in- 
structions for the correct keeping 
of books of account. How to take 
~ off a trial balance 
sheet and finally 
close and balance 
accounts. 160 
pages, artistic 
leatherette. Price 

$1.00 postpaid. 


The Real Estate 
Educator 
The New Edition 
contains the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan 
System, How to 
Appraise Property, 
How to Advertise 
Real Estate, How TO SELL REAL 
ESTATE, The Torrens System, 
Available U. S. Lands for Home- 
steads, The A B C's of Realty and 
other useful information. 


208 pages cloth. $2.00 postpaid. 
The Vest Pocket Lawyer 


This elegant work just published con- 
tains the kind of information most 
people want. You can know the law— 
what to do—what to avoid. It is a 
daily guide—a manual of reference for 
the business man—the law student— 
the justice of the peace—the notary 
public—the farmer—the clergyman— 
the merchant—the banker—the doctor. 

0 pages printed on bible paper. 
Cloth $1.50. Postpaid. 
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source should earn about $10 a share for 
the year, or well above the $5 dividend 
rate recently inaugurated. 

In addition, at the end of last year 
its current assets were nearly 414 times 
its current liabilites, and included 7.6 mil- 
lions of cash items and 7.7 millions of 
receivables. U. S. Smelting had a corre- 
sponding asset-to-liability ratio of some- 
what under 4 to 1, with cash of 2.4 mil- 
lions, securities (marketability not stated) 
of 1.8 millions, and receivables of 3.1 mil- 
lions, indicating that the bigger company 
is in the better financial position. 

Under these circumstances, Ameri- 
can Smelting at 5814, paying $5 and 
yielding 8.55% with a possible increase 
in the dividend rate ultimately, looks 
more attractive than U. S. Smelting, 
selling around 25 and paying nothing, 
even if the latter should go on a $2 
basis at which it would yield an 
even 8%. 





BANKING POLICY OF NEW 
ADMINISTRATION 
(Continued from page 92) 





member of the Administration wrote a 
letter to one of the reserve banks com- 
plaining because the bank had, so the let- 
ter alleged, preferred Democrats to Re- 
publicans in naming members of the staff. 

This letter was said to have been writ- 
ten at the instance of an ex-member of 
Congress now very influential in national 
politics. However this may be, the pro- 
tests evoked by this letter and other 
measures of a like sort have produced the 
very general impression that political 
manipulation of this sort will not pay 
and is likely to cause more loss of prestige 
and influence among bankers than it will 
furnish in the way of gain or satisfaction 
among politicians. There seems, in other 
words, to be a reaction toward sounder 
and less partisan methods among those 
who are now in charge of political organi- 
zation. Less in the way of personal ap- 
pointment all through the government is 
anticipated. 

* * * 


The failure of the banking subcom- 
mittee of investigation to produce any- 
thing in the way of actual results grow- 
ing out of its inquiries is in line with ex- 
pectation. While there is still time for a 
good many “movings” before the opening 
of Congress, little or nothing is expected 
in the way of real accomplishment, and 
members of the committee frankly say 
that there is nothing, in their opinion, that 
should be reported. Such little inquiry 
as has been made shows that the attitude 
of member banks toward the reserve sys- 
tem is well known and needs no exposi- 
tion or comment, while the par collection 
question, which was originally considered 
to be the real reason for forming, the 
committee has greatly changed in aspect 
by reason of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case decided some weeks ago, 
and of the effort of the Board to develop 
a new code of regulations governing the 
whole matter. This change of position 
in some measure takes away the service- 
ableness of the committee along lines in 


which it had been thought likely to do 
some good, it being the prevailing belief 
of bankers who are conducting the antij- 
par compaign, that they can get better 
results through direct action than they are 
likely to obtain by the agency of the com- 
mittee. 
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companies left who 
prefer to do business in a vacuum, 
Their directors meet in sound-proof 
board-rooms and the tutelary divinity of 
their officers is the Sphinx. Once a year 
they issue neatly bound booklets purport- 
ing to tell of their companies’ activities 
and financial positions. We recall one 
such which consisted of seven pages ex- 
clusive of the covers. Four and a half 
pages were devoted to the names of the 
officers and directors and the location of 
the company’s many branch offices. Two 
and a half pages were given to the com- 
pany’s affairs. The remarks by the pres- 
ident occupied less than half a page and 
was a monument to the art of saying 
nothing in a few words. The company 
has the reputation for being a big money- 
maker for the insiders, but the stock- 
holders have received poor pickings. 
Which probably is the answer why its 
affairs are always enveloped in impene- 
trable mystery. Silence is golden but too 
much silence engenders suspicion. 

Concerns such as Westinghouse, Gen- 
eral Electric, American Ice, General Mo- 
tors, Utah Copper and scores of others, 
welcome publicity of the right sort. It 
is to be noted that this type of company 
is usually the most successfsul as well as 
the most progressive. 

The other kind which prefer to do bus- 
iness in a vacuum belongs to the age of 
the horse-car and the celluloid collar. 
Fortunately their number is diminishing 
The age of publicity has come to stay. 


There are still 





DECLINE OF THE “SER- 
VICE” DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 930) 











score. The rank and file of the com- 
munity undoubtedly wants to be informed 
as to conditions in the financial world, 
and the views of leading figures in the 
latter with regard to business problems 
generally. On the other hand, a good 
many business men felt it to be a distinct 
benefit to them to have the bank’s views 
in printed form at periodical intervals, 
and were disposed to attach an unusual 
amount of significance to them. Whether 
the publications were of direct value 
as advertising it would be difficult t 
say, but they unquestionably had an im- 
portant effect in adding to the pres- 
tige of their issuers—so long at least 
as they were good. One difficulty in the 
matter, of course, lay in getting material 
that was really good, and yet it is true 
that a large amount of very beneficial 
economic and financial discussion has been 
published by the banks within the past 
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few years. Of course, there never was 
any warrant for the issuance of such 
publications when they were not good, or 
when the bank putting them out could not 
afford the cost of issue. This, however, 
was not usually the case, so that the policy 
can be discussed simply on its own in- 
trinsic merits. 


Bank in Relation to Public 


There is more and more recognition of 
the fact that the bank has a real and very 
important relationship to the public, and 
that the latter is more and more inclined 

» regard the bank as an institution en- 
trusted with a public function as to whose 
exercise information is due. This had 
never been supplied, prior to the era in 
vhich the banks undertook to conduct 
cientific work and to publish the results, 
ut it was beginning to be made known 
luring and since that period. The present 
reaction throws the various institutions 
hack upon the old policy of treating bank- 
ing as being simply an ordinary business 
in which no particular attention need be 
given to the service functions of the enter- 
prise, so long as integrity and honesty are 
maintained in the conduct of the business. 
It is not likely that this attitude can be 
ndefinitely adhered to, but a recurrence 

the period in which a_ reasonable 
mount of money was spent for public 
lightenment and information must even- 
tally be expected. 





| LETTERS FROM A HARD- 
| BOILED FINANCIER TO 
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d over again. They don’t even bother 

revamp them. 

You needn't feel so badly about losing 
the $10,000. You should be concerned, 

wever, over the fact that you were 
played for a “sucker.” Charge it up to 
experience and make a notation in your 
Wall Street book of Don'ts. 


As to the $10,000, i think I will look 

ter it a while for you. You see. when 
you told me you had started tradimg in 
Martin Motors I got Steiner on the wire 
and told him that every time you bought 
1 100 shares he should sell 500 for my 

count and that every time you sold he 
should buy for me five times the amount. 
I couldn’t let all that money go out of 
the family so quickly. So I have your 
$10,000 and a bit more, which will help to 
meet expenses here which are devilishly 
high. Your aunt sends her love and says 
for you not to forget to wear rubbers on 
snowy days as she sees by the papers 
there is a lot of sickness up north. 


Your affectionate uncle 


H. B. Hosss. 


P. S. I am not accusing your friend 
Martin of giving you a bum steer. Maybe 
he advised you the best he knew how. I 
see that he has bought the Derby win- 
ner, Blue Bird, for $250,000. There must 
be more money in the automobile busi- 
ness than I thought. 


for SEPTEMBER 15, 1923 

















Have You Made 200 Points 
Profit Since August 1? 


Subscribers to The Investment and Business Service 
were advised of a total of 69 trades which it was 
possible for them to make between August | and 
September |. 


These trades have all been closed out. Seven were 


stopped out, but three were re-insta'ed subsequently, and 
showed profits which offset the 3 points loss on each. 


Profits on the remaining trades ranged as high as 15 
poin's (Gulf States Steel) while there were numerous 


profits of 5 to 15 points. 


All told, subscribers to The Investment and Business | 
Service were enabled to make trading commitments 


that showed them a total of actual (not paper) profits 
of 182'2 points, after de- 


ducting all losses. 





THE SERVICE 
1.—Prompt replies by mail or wire 
to inquiries regarding any listed Further, the “Straight invest- 


security —or the standing of - . “ 
your broker. ment”? recommendations since 


2.—An eight-page service report August 1, (62 securities) show 
3 ages se A n for a total market appreciation of 
, : 243 points besides the divi- 


traders showing what to do 
with individual stocks. dends paid in August and Sep- 
tember. 


4.—The Investment Indicator, which 
What Will Be 


has no duplicate anywhere. In 
Your Next Move? 


tabular form it shows the in- 

vestment position of the leading 

stocks and tells you what to do. 
5.—The Richard D. Wyckoi color 
graph of Business, Money, 

The chances are, you are too 

busy with your own affairs to 

devote yourself to thorough 

study of the investment situa- 

tion and the technical position 


Credit and Securities. 
6.—Without additional charge a sum- 
of the stock market. 


mary of the regular and special ad- 
vices sent to you by night or day 
letter collect—optional with you. 

7.—A brief but thorough survey of 
the various fields of industry. 

8.—Recommendations of profit pos- 
sibilities in bonds. 

9.—A special wire or letter when 
any important change impends. 











The advices—clear and definite—not only lead to 
trading profits, but to a higher investment yield. 


Send in your subscription today and be in a position 
to commence taking your profits out of the security 


market. 
— a= ae a aw aw = oe — USE THIS COUPON 


THE INVESTMENT and BUSINESS SERVICE 


of The Magazine of Wall Street, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 

Enclosed find my check for $125.00 for The Invest t and Busi Service, to be 
sent me once a week or oftener for an entire year, beginning with the next issue. 





Wire service wanted? Yes © No © 
Sept. 15 























PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders un- 
derstood the advantage de- 
rived from the use of PUTS 
& CALLS, they would fa- 
miliarize themselves with 
their operation. 


PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in position to 
take advantage of unfore- 
seen happenings. 


The risk is limited to the 
cost of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 
request. Correspondence invited. 


GEO. W. BUTLER & CO. 


Specialists in 
Puts and Calls 
Guaranteed by Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones: Rector 9076-9079 

















Stock Options 


Offer great money-making 
possibilities. No margin is 
required, as the risk is lim- 
ited to their first cost. 


Investigate the advantages 
of this valuable method of 
stock trading. Circular W, 
describing their employment 
in place of stop orders; to 
supplement margin; their in- 
surance value, and other im- 
portant features wil] be sent 
free upon request. 


Write us for quotations. We 
can always offer the most at- 
tractive contracts for either 
large amount of stock or odd 
lots. 


S.H. WILCOX Co 
PUTS ana CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Tel. Bowling Green 9893-4-5-6 . 





BANK STOCK REFERENCE TABLE 
NATIONAL BANKS 


Book Book 
Value Value 
Dividend Par June June 
Name Rate $ Value 30,1922 30, 1923 


American Exch x$249 x$256 


227 149 
134 128 


x207 x215 
194 188 
455 466 
x224 x229 
187 184 
246 253 


178 180 
181 

x537 x653 
289 


257 
193 


503 
285 


273 


100 256 
100 152 


100 332 
100 279 299 
100 251 


100 269 279 


Recent 


7— Market, 
$ Per Share 
Bid Asked 


285 293 
125 140 


165 


(A) Includes $4 paid by Chase Securities Corporation. (B) Includes 2% and 2% extra 
paid by National City Co. quarterly. (C) 4% extra Jan., 1928. (D) 10% extra paid by 
First Securities Corp., Jnuary, 1923. (E) 2% extra January, 1923. (F) 3% extra Janu- 
ary, 1923. (G) 5% extra July, 1922, and 5% extra January, 1923. (H) 6% extra January, 
1923. (J) 2% extra July, 1922, and 2% extra January, 1923. (K) 8% extra January, 1923. 


(L) 2% extra January, 1923. (%) Capital increased during year. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Book Book 
Value Value 
Rate $ Par June June 
Name Dividend Value 30,1922 30,1923 
Bankers 20Q J $100 $220 $216 
Bank of N. Y. & Tr. Co... 20Q J 100 aoe 400 
Brooklyn 100 301 823 


Central Union 100 252 273 
Commercial 100 133 135 


100 225 202 
Equitable 100 228 *141 


Farmers L. & T 100 392 419 
Fidelity—Int’l 100 219 *194 
100 243 254 
100 170 173 
100 239 1226 
Irving Bk. Col. Tr. Co... 100 one 161 
Kings County 100 729 829 
100 261 
Manufacturers G Qj 
Metropolitan 285 296 
Midwood ee 
100 271 278 
100 272 1286 
100 284 $227 


100 237 242 
United States 50 Q J 100 901 951 


Recent 
c— Market, 
$ Per Share 
Bid Asked 


352 856 
462 466 
470 485 


480 490 
105 115 


305 $15 
192 194 


530 540 
195 205 
250 260 
251 254 
208 215 
218 221 
850 
185 190 
295 

160 
342 346 
390 
365 373 


307 313 
1205 1220 


(C) 1% extra July, 1922; 4% December 80, 1922. (D) 2% extra January, 1928. 
(E) 2% extra July, 1922; 2% January, 1923. (G) 2% ertxa October, 1922. (K) 4% extra 
June 30, 1922; 3% January, 1923. (M) 4% extra January, 1928. (S) See N. Y. Title & 
Mortgage Co. (%) Capital increased during year. (*) Book value figured on old capital. 
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HARD FACTS ABOUT YOUR 
HARD COAL 
(Continued from page 883) 





ward, irrespective of the changes in the 
trend of prices of other commodities. 
Abuses of the present distributing system, 
such as pyramiding of increased costs, 
may be corrected, but the fundamental 
act of a natural monopoly will remain to 
he dealt with. 


Could Government Operation Do the 
Trick? 


It has been suggested that the govern- 
nt take over the mines. A monopoly 
mains a monopoly, however, whether 
government or private operators get 
profits of it, and there is little for the 
nsumer to hope for. If the government 
1k over the hard coal mines, it would be 
accordance with past experience that 
government would not be permitted 
ng to enjoy the profits of monopoly, but 
it political pressure would be exerted 
force wages upward to a point where 
y would absorb the greater share of 
e monopoly profits. It would be all the 
isier for this to take place as at the 
present time, for work demanding similar 
rees of skill and training, the rail- 
ds, for instance, pay better than the 
d coal mines. 
lhe growing use of substitutes for hard 
|, in the form of oil for large central 
ting establishments, and of various 
is of soft coal for domestic purposes, 
s a more feasible solution. Certain tech- 
cal changes will have to be made before 
s movement can spread very far, such 
s the adaptation of the small home fur- 
nace to burn soft coal efficiently, and the 
prevention of the escape of the objection- 
able smoke and gases which come from 
ft coal as at present burnt. These 
changes, however, would not be very diffi- 
cult to make once the public demand for 
them asserted itself, and considerable 
progress has been made in both directions 
both in England and here. 


Conclusion 


The reestablishment of competition in 
anthracite fields is another possibility, 
indicated by the pending segregations of 
the coal properties of both the Reading 
ind the Lehigh systems. How far a com- 
plete divorce is possible between coal and 
railroad interests is hard to say, and must 
left to the test of time. Before the 
anthracite combination of 1898, it will be 
remembered, competition in the hard coal 
industry reigned unchecked, and low an- 
thracite prices prevailed. The trouble at 
that time, in fact, was excessive and cut- 
throat competition, which brought profits 
to a vanishing point. 

If the coal industry has learned its 
lesson, and can wisely steer a middle 
course between excessive competition and 
the extreme exercise of the powers which 
the possession of a natural resource mono- 
poly gives it, this last alternative may 
prove to be the most immediately practical 
of all, and the best hope of the consumer 
ior lower prices. 


for SEPTEMBER 15, 1923 








WHILE THEY LAST! 


SPECIAL OFFE R—of 50 percent discount on our Books 
extended until September 30th 


To Students of Investment and Trading: 


Nowhere else does the adage, “KNOWLEDGE IS POWER,” apply 
more aptly than to the field of Investment and Stock Trading. Here 
is an opportunity to increase your knowledge at very small expense 





to you! 

Many books on this subject are too technical. They assume that 
the reader already has a considerable knowledge in this field. 

The books offered herewith, while representing years of study and 
experience on the part of experts, are nevertheless simple, intensely 
practical and easily understood by the layman. 


Special 50 Per Cent Price Reduction 


Because of numerous requests from our readers, many of whom 
were away during the summer, our special August Book discount of 
50 per cent has been extended until September 30th. 





a. Complete Investment and Trading Library - 9 





The entire list of 12 books—regular price $24.50, would cost 
you, under this offer, $12.23, but as a special concession we will send 
you this Complete Investment and Trading Library for $11.25. This 
offer is likewise good during September only 

(Books are all convenient pocket size editions.) 


Send in the Order Form at once for best results as the supply is 
diminishing. Remember this offer positively expires Sept. 30th 


(Special Offer during September only) 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 
Book Department. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me at once copies of the books checked. 


I enclose $ 
Special Offer 


Price Price 
0 A B C of Bond Buying, by 0 How to Select Investments, by 
6. ¢C.§ $1.00 five authorities 62 
0 A Century of Prices, by G. C. 0 Practical Points on Stock 
Selden and Ex- Senator Trading, by Scribner 
Theo. Burton 1.00 Browne 1.00 
0 Bond Yields at a Glance, by 0 Studies in Tape Reading, by 
6. Cc: 25 Rollo Tape 1.50 
O Financial Independence at 00 Tidal Swings of the Stock 
Fifty, by Victor de Villiers, Market, by Scribner Browne 62 
cloth 100 (© You and Your Broker, by 
0 Financial Statements Made Robt. E. Smitley 1.50 
Plain by E. A. Saliers..... 62 © How I Trade and Invest in 
0 Fourteen Methods of Op- Stocks and Bonds, by Rich- 
erating in the Stock Market .62 ard D. Wyckoff 


(J Send me the entire list of 12 books for $11.25. 


City and State 


Sept. 15 (Remittance must accompany this order) 





Special ones! 
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96 pages 


“MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF FINANCE” 


The Book Review 


(Latest Publications on Finance and Business) 


“ENGLISH MANUAL FOR BUSINESS” 


By Robert Winternitz and Paul T. Cherington 

This manual is designed especi- 
ally for the business executive 
who is anxious to improve the 
quality of his written English. 
Briefly, it outlines the principles 
of applying good English to 
business and deals with the fun- 
daments of sentence structure, 
punctuation, grammar, spelling 
and connectives. Special atten- 
tion is given to the common 
forms of business writing, in- 
cluding letters, advertising copy 
and reports. 

Many written business messages 
fail, and fail essentially because 
they are vague, incomplete, for- 
bidding in form, difficult to read 
and more difficult to under- 
stand. This book shows espe- 
cially how to keep clear of these 
errors. It tells what expres- 
sions should be avoided, what 
abbreviations, omissions and 
contractions are objectionable 
and provides the rules to follow 
to make your business writing 
clear, readable and more effec- 
tive 

Price $1.10 postpaid 


By Thomas Milton Pu:nam. Ph. D. 

Written to cover a half-year col- 
lege course for students of Com- 
merce, this book has elicited 
very favorable comment from 
those who have examined the 
manuscript. It is, in fact, ideal- 
ly fitted for classroom work in 
colleges whose crowded curric- 
ula will not permit the use of 
any of the several excellent 
books on the subject now on 
the market, which are too long 
and cover too much ground for 
the time at the instructors’ dis- 
posal. 

Instructors in night-school Com- 
merce courses, also, will find 
this book of just the right length 
to fill their needs. 

The fundamental principles of 
compound interest and annui- 
ties are thoroughly explained, 
with applications of the latter 
to bonds, sinking funds, and 
amortization, as well as an in- 
troduction to the principles of 
life insurance. 

The author presupposes the 
equivalent of two years of high 
school Algebra on the part of 
the student, together with an 
ability to use logarithms, such 
as may be obtained in the usual 
elementary courses in Trigo- 
nometry. 

About 250 carefully selected 
problems are given, as are also 
several useful interest and an- 
nuity tables, for purposes of 
computation. 
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WAGE INCREASES RE- 
DUCE JULY RAIL 
EARNINGS 
(Continued from page 896) 








has been in anticipation of a continuance 
of the large earnings recorded in the first 
seven months of this year. 

Car loadings for the first three weeks 
of August again established a new high 
record, exceeding the million mark, in 
each week, with the exception of the week 
ended August 11th, when loadings were 
only 37,000 cars short of a million. Indi- 
cations are that earnings for the month 
of August will exceed those of July, with 
marked improvement in the returns of the 
granger roads. Coal roads will also un- 
doubtedly report very heavy gross as a 
result of the impetus given to coal ship- 
ments preparatory to the strike. The sit- 
tuation for the carriers as a whole still 
remains very bright. 





OVER-THE-COUNTER 
(Continued from page 951) 











able fact that the demand for dress pat- 
terns increases, rather than diminishes, in 
poor times. 

McCall’s earnings, last year, as said be- 
fore, were sufficient to enable it to finance 
substantial additions to its plant, etc., and 
also to completely erase bank indebted- 
ness. It is a matter worthy of emphasis 
that the total amount of back dividends 
due on the Ist and 2nd preferred shares 
compare favorably with the sum diverted 
to liquidation of bank debts in 1922. 
There is good reason to believe that ar- 
rears will be funded in the not far distant 
future. 

In view of all these factors, McCall 
common is considered an unusually at- 
tractive speculative opportunity. Barring 
an upset in the company’s affairs, which 
seems quite unlikely in view of the record 


of the management, a progressive im. 
provement should continue, reflecting it- 
self, of course, in the stock’s market price, 
If the future does hold a steady upswing 
in the common’s price, it should be partic- 
ularly appropriate, as suggested by an 
Over-the-Counter expert, to the invest- 
ment program of men of means. As the 
authority referred to says, “should the 
stock show the enhancement in value 
which we anticipate, it could then be sold 
at a profit subject to a tax which is only 
12%4% under the present law, the net re- 
sult of which should greatly exceed that 
realized from tax exempt or income- 
bearing securities not surrounded by ihe 
same prospects for market value apprecia- 
tion.” 





WHAT EVERY SMALL IN- 
VESTOR SHOULD KNOW 
(Continued from page 898) 











Brokaw: If long-term issues are so 
certain to have a big advance, you have 
a wonderful opportunity to make a killing. 
All you have to do is to put up five of 
your bonds and I'll buy you $20,000 of 
B. & O. 5s or some similar issue. Then, 
when they go to par, you will have a 
$3,400 profit, which means you will about 
double your investment. 

Byer: Say, are you irying to rope me 
into speculating on margin? 

Brokaw: Not at all. Where there is 
no chance of loss there is no speculation. 

Byer: But of course there is some 
chance of loss. 

Brokaw: That is just what I was driv- 
ing at. You say you are positive your 
B. & O. 5s are going to advance, but when 
it comes to a showdown it seems you are 
not quite so sure. After all, don’t you 
think that if long-term bonds have so 
much better prospects than the medium 
maturities, the bond market would reflect 
this fact generally in lower yields for the 
former ? 


Byer: That would be logical. 
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Brokaw: But i isn’t the case at all. 
Dominion of Canada 5s of 1931 sell 
higher than the 5s of 1952. M-K-T prior 
Lien 6s of 1928 yield less than the iden- 
tically secured 4s of 1950. As I pointed 
out before, the short-term issues of New 
York Central and Southern Pacific sell 
on nearly the same basis as the distant 
maturities. These B. & O. 4%s are the 
only issue in the whole market I think 
that yields 1% more than another bond 
with the same security. 

Byer: Then how do you account for 
the discrepancy? 

Brokaw: Who can say? One of the 
numerous accidents or anomalies that ap- 
pear from time to time in the bond mar- 
ket, but which few investors ever take 
advantage of, because they are either too 
lazy or too stupid. Which do you prefer 
to be? 

Byer: Neither, if you don’t mind. You 

right ahead and make that switch for 
me before your words of wisdom wear 
away. Of all the true things you've said 
in the last fifteen minutes, the truest is 
this: Ninety-nine per cent of all inves- 
tors reason as I did, and they are all dead 
wrong. 
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The books, booklets, circulars and special letters listed below have been prepared 
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ODD LOTS 
A well known New York Stock Ex- 
change firm has ready for free dis- 
tribution a booklet which explains 
the many advantages that trading in 
odd lots offers to both small and 
large investors. (225) 

BUILDING AN INCOME WITH 

GUARANTEED BONDS 
A booklet free of cost about bonds 
free from worry! It shows the way 
to financial independence and can 
read in ten minutes. (255) 

INVESTMENT GUIDE 
Issued by the oldest first mortgage 
house in Chicago. It explains how to 
invest savings at the highest interest 
rate consistent with safety. (256) 

THE OKMULGEE BUILDING & 

LOAN ASSN. 
A booklet describing a real estate se- 
curity which embraces safety, a de- 
pendable income—a tax free invest- 
ment—State supervision — and yield- 
ing 9%. : 

WHY THE SOUTH OFFERS IN- 

VESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
This pamphlet explains briefly and 
clearly why it is that the South of to- 
day is one of the most attractive sec- 
tions of the United States in which 
to invest and why it is that Southern 
investments yield an average of 1% 
more interest, with equal safety. A 
distinct opportunity for investors is 
described in an understandable man- 
ner. (264) 


HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS 
It took 38 years to write this impor 
tant investment book, now free to 
every investor. Ask for booklet. (267) 


PROFIT SHARING BONDS 
A booklet describing how a security 
has returned 92144% to bondholders in 
slightly over 9 years. (268) 

SEPTEMBER INVESTMENT LIST 
Issued by an old established bond 
house listing Municipal, Railroad, 
Equipment, Public Utility, Industrial 
and Foreign Government Bonds. They 
offer conservative investors a wide 
range of choice of sound securities 
with liberal income return. (270) 


GUIDE BOOK TO HIGH-GRADE 
CANADIAN INVESTMENTS 
The best review of Canadian securities 
published. It gives authoritative de- 
tailed information on 53 standard 
Canadian securities, yielding from 5 
to 74%. (271) 


A TIME SAVER FOR BOND 

HOLDERS 
A loose-leaf security record for record- 
ing income tax data, interest payment 
dates, maturities, yield, taxable status, 
etc. Binder & loose-leaf forms fur- 
nished on request. (272) 

BOND RECORD 
A 24-page book showing price range 
(high and low, 1906 to date), tax 
status, maturity, interest dates, call 
place (if any), income values, yields 


of the active bonds listed on the New 

York Stock Exchange. (273), 
MONTHLY REVIEW 

With analysis of Atchison, Crude 

Oil situation and general informa- 

tion. (274). 


STEWART WARNER SPEEDOME- 
TER CORP. 
A complete analysis of this company, 
compiled by a member of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. Of great interest at 
the present time due to the stock's 
market position. (277) 


QUESTION ANSWERED 

An extremely interesting illustrated 
booklet explaining how a stock ex- 
change firm handles out of town busi- 
ness. It shows how orders are treated 
from the time the letter arrives to the 
final placing of the certificates pur- 
chased. (278) 


ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. 
Send for interesting market letter on 
this company. (281) 


BROOKLYN EDISON CO. 
This company is compared with four 
similar companies in _ interesting 
folder. Send for 282. 


USE OF OPTIONS 
The exceptional profit possibilities in 
Stock Options and their uses to sup- 
plement margin and for protection 
against losses in the Stock Market 
fully explained in a free circular. 
(284) 


PROFIT SHARING BONDS 
A description of a security which not 
only embodies the safety of bonds, 
but the profit participation of high- 
grade common stocks, is outlined in 
a short, plainly written circular, 
which will be sent free on request. 
(285) 

SYSTEMATIC SAVINGS 
An interesting booklet describing a 
striking plan for investing while you 
save. Ask for a copy—the booklet 
contains something worth while. (286) 


DIVIDEND PAYERS AND HIGH- 

GRADE BONDS 
Some bonds and a large number of 
preferred and common stocks with 
Moody’s Ratings, and in a good posi- 
tion marketwise, are recommended in 
a circular issued by an old established 
stock exchange house. (287) 


COMMON STOCK ATTRACTING 

SPEC-VESTMENT ATTENTION 
A well-known Stock Exchange house 
issue a current market letter pointing 
out stock which, because of security 
of principal, high rate of return, and 
possibly of increased value, are ex- 
tremely attractive to the investor or 


trader. (288) 


BOND TOPICS 
A booklet published bi-monthly which 
contains interesting bond information, 
You should send for a free copy. Ask 
for 289. 
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DIVIDENDS 





American Woolen Company 


(MASSACHUSETTS CORPORATION) 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Notice is hereby given that the regular 
quarterly dividends of One Dollar and Seventy- 
Five Cents ($1.75) per share on the Preferred 
Stock and One Dollar and Seventy-Five Cents 
($1.75) per share on the Common Stock of 
this Company will be paid on Oct. 15, 1923, 
to stockholders of record Sept. 14, 1923. 

Transfer books will be closed at the close of 
business Sept. 14, 1923, and will be reopened 
at the opening of business Sept. 27, 1923. 


WILLIAM H. DWELLY, Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., August 31, 1923. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of 2% ($1.00 per 
share) on the PREFERRED Stock of this 
Company will be paid October 15, 1923. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on 
the COMMON Stock of this Company for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1923, will be 
paid October 31, 1923. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders 
of record as of September 28, 1923. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, September 17, 1923. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
25 Broadway, 
New York, August 29, 1923. 
DIVIDEND NUMBER & 

The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company has declared a dividend of 
Seventy-five Cents (75c) per share upon its 
Capital Stock of the par value of $50 per share, 
payable on October 22nd, 1923, to holders of 
such shares of record at the close of business at 
12 o'clock, Noon, on September 15th, 1923. 

A. H. MELIN, Secretary. 











HUPP ; 
MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


Preferred Dividend No. 32 
Detroit, Michigan, September 7, 1923. 


The Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1%% on the 7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable October 1, 1923, to 
stockholders of record September 20, 1923. 
Checks will be mailed. 

A. VON SCHLEGELL, Treasurer. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


A quarterly dividend of one dollar and fifty 
cents ($1.50) per share on the Six Per Cent Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company has been declared 
payable October 1, 1923, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 17, 1923. 

Cc. P. STEWART-SUTHERLAND, 


Secretary. 
New York, September 4, 1923. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
186th Dividend. 

The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Monday, October 15, 1923, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Thursday, 
September 20, 1923. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


COMPUTING - TABULATING - RECORDING CO. 
50 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
The Board of Directors of this company has 
today declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 per share, payable October 10, 1923, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
September 26, 1923. Transfer books will not be 


closed. W. F. BATTIN, Treasurer. 
August 28, 1923. 





THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 
60 Broadway 
New York, September 10, 1923. 
A quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT 
(2%) upon this company’s capital stock will be 
paid on October 15, 1923, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on September 20, 
1923. The stock transfer books of the company 
will not be closed. 
J. F. FOGARTY, Secretary. 
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Failure as a Road to Market Success 
A Letter From An Old Subscriber 


E frequently hear the expression 
W that it is of more use to the trader 

to study the successes that have 
been made in the market than to analyze 
the causes of failure. 

I have made a success in the stock mar- 
ket in a conservative way, and I can truth- 
fully say that I bave done so as the result 
of learning from repeated failures. I used 
to be a baseball pitcher and when I began 
trading in the stock market, I said to my- 
self : 

“Now, when I first tried to pitch ball 
all my efforts were failures. The poorest 
hitter could bat me all over the lot. It 
took years of hard work and study of the 
science of baseball before I could call 
miyself even a moderate success. Of 
course it will be the same in the stock 
market. I shall have to practice at th’s 
thing a long while before I can succeed.” 


Failure As a Road to Success 


So I studied the market until I thought 
I began to see daylight and then made a 
very small trade. I found I had over- 
looked something. 

“Well,” I said, “that is to be expected.” 
I took a small loss and watched the mar- 
ket for three months before I tried again. 
Then I thought, “Ah! I see now where 
my mistake was. I'll look out for that 
next time.” I did look out for it, but 
struck something else. I continued to re- 
peat th’s process throughout the first 
year of my trading, making some profits, 
but overlooking something most of the 
time. At the end of the year I was some 
eight points behind after having made 
nine trades—separated by intervals of 
thinking it over. Of course this did not 
hurt me, as I was trading in only ten 
shares at a lick. 

For the next six months the best I 
could do was to keep even; but in the last 
half of my second year I got right and 
made about thirty points. Of course, I 
have had various ups and downs since 
then—I still find very frequently that I 


have overlooked something, but have made 
some profits every year and have gradually 
increased the size of my deals. ; 

I know that in my own case I have suc- 
ceeded because I kept studying the causes 
of my failures. The first thing to learn 
is how to avoid serious losses—then the 
greater the profits you can get, the better. 

I can well believe that the percentage 
of stock market losers is not nearly so 
great as generally supposed. The ordi- 
nary newspaper or magazine considers jt 
a duty to discourage “stock gambling,” and 
hence claims that practically everybody 
loses in the long run. These writers may 
be trading themselves at the very moment 
but that has nothing to do with it—it is a 
question of business policy. Publishers 
are afraid of being accused of encourag- 
ing speculation. 

But how can more than half of the 
public make money? Where does the 
money come from? We see plainly that 
the big financial interests make millions 
in the market. Of course part of what 
they make comes from the natural growth 
and development of the country, but it 
seems to me part of it must come out of 
the speculators. Then look at the cost of 
commissions and interest—quite an impor- 
tant sum in the aggregate. How can more 
than half of the speculating public make 
money after these deductions? Such a 
statement is absurd on the face of it. 

I am not writing in any spirit of hostil- 
ity. I believe that a general participation 
by the public in conservative stock-market 
operations would be the best possible thing 
that could happen. We all saw the very 
substantial support which the market re- 
ceived from odd-lot investors in 1907 and 
1908, and I suppose there is no doubt that 
it was the realizing of profits on such in- 
vestments that prevented wild speculation 
in the fall of 1909. The big interests 
worked the market up as high as they 
could get it, but a large section of the 
public was taking profits all the time in- 
stead of rushing in to buy at the top 

—C. W. D 





EDDYSTONE—THE LOCOMOTIVE CITY 


A bird’s-eye panorama of the extensive Baldwin Locomotive Works which covers 
more than 500 acres of Pennsylvania land 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


It is the financial demoralization, re- 
flected in this disturbance of exchange as 
well as in other ways, that has driven 
Great Britain, no doubt, to the adoption 
of a course of action apart from that of 
France. Such a course, involving a sepa- 

ite reply to Germany’s representations 

mcerning reparations, almost inevitably 
leads to a reconsideration of the entire 
parations and foreign-debt situation. 
unquestionably, is what has for 
me time past been feared in Washing- 

n, inasmuch as it must once more offer 

us the disagreeable choice between ac- 
pting membership in a new economic 

nference of international scope or re- 
ising to have any part or lot in such 
undertaking. 

Thus a new stage, in the perennial Ger- 
an embroglio growing out of the war, 
ppears to have been reached. It is seem- 
ngly one in which we shall find it harder 
han ever to play the part of an indiffer- 

bystander, particularly if we expect 
ur interests to be properly safeguarded. 


GOOD ADVICE TO FARMERS 


Some unusually good advice to farmers 
afforded by the committee of economists 
ich the Department of Agriculture 
assembled in Washington. The 
members, after carefully surveying the 
tire agricultural situation, reached the 
clusion that present prospects are not 
favorable to producers of wheat. 
reign demand, the experts thought, has 
lined, due to the growth of systematic 
ltivation abroad since the war, while 
lomestic demand is about at a peak and 
likely to grow much further. One 
sult is the current wheat “surplus,” 
hich must be “carried” by someone un- 
it can be used. Hence the desirability 
reducing our present wheat acreage. 
course, these words of wisdom are 
rely the restatement of a well-known 
rinciple—that one cannot have his cake 
eat it at the same time. 
(he farm bloc, collaborating with the 
stern manufacturing interests, has 
fastened upon this country an enormous- 
high tariff in return for which per- 
tly worthless “protective” duties have 
1 imposed upon wheat, corn and other 
farm products. The result has, of course, 
1 to cut off the buying power of for- 
countries in this market, and hence 
effort of the farm politicians to re- 
to retaliation of various kinds. Such 
taliation merely makes a bad matter 


Chis, 


te ly 


rse, 
Undoubtedly, the farmer must _ recon- 
himself to one of two courses—that 
broadening his foreign market or that 
contenting himself with his home mar- 
This latter course naturally implies 
duction of surplus output. As a con- 
rence, he must himself find some other 
p to which to devote himself, or else 
ust transfer his efforts to some other in- 
try, such as manufacturing. 
lhe simplest and easiest course is that 
demanding that foreign markets be re- 
ned to our produce through the adop- 
1 of suitable legislative measures. One 
ible is that such a plan is likely to be 
storted by the farm bloc into a demand 
subsidies or bounties on products ex- 
rted. 
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HELP JAPAN! 





Minutes 
Mean 
Lives 


Some man, some 
woman, some little 
child will live if 
you answer this 


call today. Send as 


much as you can— 


and at once 











JOHN G. AGAR 

J. S. ALEXANDER 
EDWARD F. ALBEE 

Ww. C. BREED 

MRS. AUGUST BELMONT 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
IRVING T. BUSH 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAL 
A. C. BEDFORD 

R. D. BENSON 

GEORGE F. BAKER 
BERTRAM H. BORDEN 
EDW. J. BERWIND 
STEPHEN BIRCH 

Cc. A. BOODY 

E. Cc. BLUM 

MRS. SIDNEY BORG 
MRS. AUSTIN R. BALDWIN 
Lewis L. CLARKE 
GEORGE B. CASE 

GEO. M. COHAN 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
DELOS W. COOK 

C. A. COFFIN 
CHARLES CHENEY 
SEYMOUR CROMWELL 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
ROBERT W. DEFOREST 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 
CLEVELAND H. DODGE 
WILLIAM M. DYKMAN 
MRS. LORENZO DANIELS 
MRS. W. K. DRAPER 
OTTO EIDLITZ 

JNO. 8S. ELLSWORTH 
JOHN H. FINLAY 

M. FRIEDSAM 

GEORGE W. FULLER 
JOHN H. FAHEY 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 
HERBERT F. GUNNISON 


Miss VIRGINIA GILDERSLEEVE 


HORACE J. HARDING 
AVERIL W. HARRIMAN 
CHARLES HAYDEN 
FRANK HEDLEY 

J. G. HARBORD 
WALTER HAMMITT 
MRS. E. H. HARRIMAN 


One of 


asters 


the greatest dis- 
in history has fallen 
swiftly upon a large section 
of the Japanese nation. 
Earthquake and fire have 
destroyed their homes and 
stores, obliterated their com- 
munication and _ transporta- 
tion and left the living help- 
less in a scarred and seared 
land. They are in stark need 
and unless relief in tremen- 
dous volume is hurried to 
them -they must perish by 
thousands from hunger, thirst 
and sickness. 

The task of succoring them 
is so tremendous that it be- 
comes the world’s task in 
which the United States, en- 
dowed with plenty, quickly 
should do her full share. 

President Coolidge, an- 
swering this urgent call to 
our common _ humanity, 
promptly tendered to the 
stricken people of Japan the 
aid of his countrymen and 
designated American Red 
Cross as the agency through 
which their help shall go. 

American Red Cross ap- 
peals to the people of the 
city of New York for their 
help and has named the un- 
dersigned committee to rep- 
resent them in the collection 
of subscriptions. The mem- 
bers of the committee earnest- 
ly repeat the President's call 
to every citizen of New York. 
It is their hope that the re- 
sponse will be typical of the 
generosity which has always 
been characteristic of our 
city. It is a time of grim 
need when every cent will 
count in saving lives. 


AMERICAN 


RED CROSS 


JAPAN RELIEF 
COMMITTEE 


DWIGHT W. MORROW, Chairman 
CORNELIUS WN. BLISS, Vice-Chairman 
MORTIMER L. SCHIFF, Vice-Chairman 

OWEN D. YOUNG, Vice-Chairman 

New York County Chapter 
Mortimer N. Buckner, Chairman 
Richmond County Chapter 
Mrs. William G. Wilcox, Chairman 
Brooktyn Chapter 
Adrian Van Sinderen, Chairman 

Queens Plaza Chapter 
Mary E. Marsden, Chairman 

Bronx County Chapter 
Miss Catherine Leverich, Chairman 
Central Chapter of Queens 
Mrs. David W. Thompson, Chairman 
North Shore Chapter of Queens 
Warren W. Read, Chairman 


Mrs. 
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PERCY H 
DARWIN R. JAMES 


JENNINGS 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


NATHAN KRASS 
SAM LEWISOHN 


CHARLES E. MITCHELL 
ALFRED E. MARLING 
WILLIAM T. MANNING 
HENRY MORGENTHAU 
WILLIAM FELLOWES MORGAN 


—E. P. MAYNARD 


MISS RUTH MORGAN 
GATES W. McGARRAH 


FRANK M. NORTH 
MORGAN J. O'BRIEN 
ADOLPH 8S. OCHS 


MISS THERESE O'DONOHUE 


SEWARD PROSSER 
JAMES M. POST 
HERBERT L. PRATT 
LEWIs E. PIERSON 
RALPH PULITZER 
F. 8. PRATT 


MISS MARY PARSONS 


4. J, RASKOB 


SAMUEL W. REYBURN 


JACOB RUPPERT 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


OGDEN M. REID 


MRS. WHITELAW REID 


FRANKLIN SIMON 
PERCY S. STRAUS 
JAMES M. SPEARS 
JAMES SPEYER 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


ROBERT E. SPEER 
ADRIAN VAN SINDE 
ARTHUR SOMERS 
Cc. FOSTER SMITH 
HENRY W. TAFT 
6UY E. TRIPP 


FELIX M. WARBURG 


STEPHEN 8S. WISE 
WwW. H. WOODIN 
LUTHER 8. WILSON 
ARTHUR WwoOoDSs 


CLARENCE M. WOOLLEY 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 


MISS LILLIAN WALD 


This advertisement has been dorated by the publisher of The Magazine of Wall Street 





























For the Finest Time of the Year 


Autumn 1s :deal weather 


Roads are just moist enough 
to lay the dust, air is brecing 
and scenery is wonderful 


For all kinds of weather and 
for the family there’s no tpye 
of car that quite equals the 
sedan Open for the warm 
days ;—closed in a jiffy when 
rain or cold comes on. 


But—a sedan that “drums” 
from violent Periods of Vib- 
ration in the motor, lacks the 
last degree of luxury 


That’s why a Rickenbacker 
Sedan 1s so superior 


Tandem Flywheels eliminate 
all Periods of Vibration from 
a Rickenbacker motor 


‘4-Wheel Brakes’’, another 
feature in which Ricken- 
backer excels, adds the last 
degree of safety to a motor 
car 


So riding in this closed model 
1s a delight such as you have 
never experienced before— 
unless 1n a Rickenbacker Six 


RICKENBACKER MOTOR COMPANY 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 
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